











No. XLI. 


Sir Cuarves Borueratt, Kr. 
In this case I am counsel for Honoré 
Gabriel Riquetti Comte de Mirabeau. 
I am anxious faithfully to perform my 
duty towards my illustrious client ; 
but I am unable to proceed in the 
course I originally intended, and which 
would certainly be more advisable 
than that which circumstances compel 
me to pursue. This is to me a matter 
of extreme grief; for the task I have 
undertaken is difficult from its extent 
and its intricacy. Mirabeau never had 
justice done him by his contemporaries ; 
posterity has dealt with him still more 
foully. Time, in reference to him, ap- 
pears stripped of all those fine moral 
attributes wherewith the poet loves to 
adorn the fabled scythe-bearer ; he 
neither displays himself as the Beauti- 
fier of the dead —the Comforter —the 
Corrector—or the Avenger. The phy- 
sical qualities with which he is invested, 
when he forces himself upon the mortal 
eye, are alone to be discerned even by 
the mental vision ; he has gone on 
begriming, obliterating, confounding. 
Thus does it happen, that each suc- 
ceeding year which has rolled by makes 
it harder and more hard to raise Mira- 
beau to his proper pedestal in the 
temple of fame. The thousand errors 
which prevailed respecting him in his 
own day have been sanctified by time ; 
and those things which were once 
surmise, have become a superstition, 
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Heretofore there has been no one 
found generous or eccentric enough 
(call it which you will) to entertain to- 
wards him, I will not say a kindly, 
but a just feeling. Of those who have 
written concerning him, each has 
adopted and added to the bitterness of 
his predecessor, until at last, in Sou- 
venirs sur Mirabeau, lately published, 
we have a well-nigh unmitigated mass 
of venom. When, therefore, at length 
a man engages in an adventure on be- 
half of Mirabeau, having, as he needs 
must, to contend against the popular 
prejudice, and the popular opinion, 
founded on a host of esteemed autho- 
rities, it were well that he should be 
enabled forthwith to grapple with the 
last, and worst, and most dangerous 
of his client’s enemies. Marvel not, 
therefore, that I lament exceedingly 
that it is impossible for me to proceed 
at present in the great cause of Mi- 
rabeau v. Dumont: 1 have been com- 
pelled to put it off, in consequence of 
my inability to arrange the evidence I 
have to adduce, and to compress it 
within a compass sufficiently succinct 
for production in this court. I have 
good hope, however, that on a future 
day I shall succeed in proving that 
Dumont is a liar and a scoundrel ; 
or, to use milder words—and almost 
the same words which Mirabeau him- 
self applied to another paltry humbug 
—I trust I shall be able “ to tear the 
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mask from the charlatan, to rip him 
up, and lay him stretched (my Lord 
Protector) at your feet, convicted of 
falsehood and incapacity.” Meantime 
it would be idle to proceed against 
any other memorialist or historian, in 
the absence of the grand delinquent. 
I am ready, however, as I have before 
intimated to the court, to go on with 
the case Mirabeau v. Macaulay and 
others. The defendants are a batch of 
reviewers, who have wound a number 
of parasite papers about M. Dumont’s 
book. The charges against them are 
ignorance, presumption, and stupidity 
in suffering themselves “ to be le d 
by the nose, as tenderly as asses are,” 
by this ancient Iago. They have one 
and all brayed a horrid chorus in 
praise of Dumont’s portraiture of Mira- 
beau ; but Macaulay has acted as Cho- 
regus, and is consequently alone wor- 
thy of consideration. More seriously 
to speak: all our periodicals have 
praised Dumont’s Mirabeau ; and the 
universal cry is, ‘Evenxa,—I have 
found the real Mirabeau at last! 
Avaunt, ye pseudo-Mirabeaus, that 
have so long flitted before my eyes in 
ever-varying and shadowy indistinct- 
ness! Dumont alone has devised the 
spell to evoke him from the silent 
earth, and restore him to day, in all 
his living lineaments. All may now 
gaze upon him without glamour. Both 
those who fondly considered him a de- 
migod, and those who, putting faith in 
his calumniators alone, regarded him 
with mingled detestation and amaze- 
ment, abhorring the individual, and 
contemplating the monuments of his 
genius in deeds and works with a 
hating admiration, as though they had 
been the result of “ arts inhibited ;” 
both now may learn that they were 
mistaken, and that he was simply a 
Frenchman of a certain period, and a 
man of genius. Such has been the 
subject-matter of all the panegyrics on 
Dumont in the periodicals. But 1 will 
deal with only one, which is the best 
of its kind: it is written by Macaulay, 
who, although in speaking he hath a 
most ear-splitting sibilation, yet bath 
he in writing a most imposing clatter. 
His work, in a word, albeit consisting 
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only of his usual declamation, is far 
more specious than any thing produced 
by his brother-reviewers; some of 
whom, in truth, seem to have dispensed 
with the trouble of reading the book, 
and so contented themselves with ap- 
plying the scissors to a page, here and 
there, at random, and connecting the 
extracts with certain vague observations 
about the French revolution, which 
would suitSarran’s Viede Lafayette just 
as well as Dumont’s Souvenirs sur Mi- 
rabeau. I have selected Macaulay’s 
work, too, for another reason, and that 
is, because he ought to be a high au- 
thority upon all things relating to the 
subject under consideration. His lite. 
rary taste seems entirely to correspond 
with that of the Abbe de St. Réal.* 
He is fond of “ treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils.” The history of revolu- 
tions appears to have been the fa- 
vourite study of his life. He has 
already written much concerning the 
English and French revolutions, in 
the periodicals. He is perpetually 
referring to them in his speeches ; 
and, moreover, he was announced as 
the author of some volumes which are, 
in all probability, ere this, published, 
and contain a history either of the 
French revolution or of the revolu- 
tion of July 1830, or perchance of 
both. In any case, he must have fagged 
a great deal at the modern history of 
France; and his opinions are conse- 
quently, in a case like the present, pe- 
culiarly deserving of attention. 

But before I proceed to read the ex- 
tract on which I propose to found my ar- 
gument, it may be as well to shew the 
authority on which I so positively as- 
sert that this paper is the work of Mr. 
Thomas B. Macaulay. In conjunction 
with the internal evidence of style, and 
form, and course of thought, I have 
that which, thereto added, makes the 
authorship as clear as if T. Macaulay 
were written at the end of the last leaf. 
Some painters write their names on 
their pictures ; others use a mark, or 
symbol, which serves quite as well as 
the signature to identify their works. 
In like manner, some magazine-men 
sign their names to their contribu- 
tions ;¢ others (for the most part, with- 


* Author of La Conspiration des Espagnols contre Venise, on which Otway founded 


his Venice Preserved ; 


Epicharis, from which Mister Lister manufactured a play ; and 


of stories concerning half-a-dozen other conspiracies. 
t These, by the by, are generally persons whose MSS. are not worth a curse, but 
who have such fine reputations, upon the scratch-me-scratch-thee system, amongst 
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out intending it, be it confessed) use a 
sign which is quite as distinct as the 
painter’s. A friend of mine, who diver- 
sifies his graver pursuits by writing fa- 
cetious poetry and funny prose, never 
yet indited an article without talking of 
blowing either his own nose, or some- 
body else’s nose. Well, then, a nose 
is his sign,—a simple proboscis, be it 
observed, not the mystic one so cele- 
brated in the tale of Slaukenbergius. 
But what is Macaulay’s sign? Duessa, 
—the enchantress of the Red-cross 
Knight. In every production of his 
that I have ever read, from the first 
that gained him note to the last he has 
acknowledged, I find this same Duessa. 
In his gorgeous paper upon Milton, 
published in 1825, I can well remem- 
ber that he tells us, certain illusions 
had cast over the minds of the royalists 
a spell potent as Duessa’s, which 
made them, like the Red-cross Knight, 
imagine they were doing battle for a 
ladye-fair, when, in fact, they were 
fighting in behalf of a foul sorceress ! 
And again, in 1832, I see in this paper 
on Dumont’s Mirabeau: “ During 
two generations, France was ruled by 
men, who, with all the vices of Louis 
XIV., had none of the art by which 
that magnificent prince passed off his 
vices for virtues. The people had now 
to see tyranny naked. That foul 
Duessa was stripped of her gorgeous 
ornaments. She had always been 
hideous ; but a strange enchantment 
had made her seem fair and glorious in 
the eyes of her willing slaves. The 
spell was now broken; the deformity 
was made manifest; and the lovers, late- 
ly so happy and so proud, turned away 
loathing and horror-struck.” In short, 
this pet illustration of tyranny, whereof 
Duessa is the soul, is dragged in by 
him upon all occasions, like the solitary 
Greek sentence by Mr. Jenkinson in 
the Vicar of Wakefield. Therefore, 
whenever I detect Duessa in any arti- 
cle cast in that mould of style and 
thought which belongs to Macaulay, 
I feel justified in declaring positively 
that the paper in which the foul en- 
chantress shews is indubitably his. 
Now for the extract : 


“We have never met with so vivid 
and interesting a picture of the National 
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Assembly as that which M. Dumont has 
set before us. His Mirabeau, in parti- 
cular, is incomparable. All the former 
Mirabeaus were daubs in comparison.” 


He then goes on to say — 


** He was fond, M. Dumont tells us, 
of giving odd compound nicknames, 
Thus M. de Lafayette was Grandison- 
Cromwell; the King of Prussia was 
Alaric-Cottin ; D’Espremenil was Cris- 
pin-Catiline. We think that Mirabeau 
himself might be described, after his 
own fashion, as a Wilkes-Chatham. He 
had Wilkes’s sensuality, Wilkes’s levity, 
Wilkes’s insensibility to shame. Like 
Wilkes, he had brought on himself the 
censure even of men of pleasure by the 
peculiar grossness of his immorality, and 
by the obscenity of his writings. Like 
Wilkes, he was heedless, not only of 
the laws of morality, but of the laws of 
honour. Yet he affected, like Wilkes, 
to unite the character of the demagogue 
to that of the fine gentleman. Like 
Wilkes, he conciliated, by his good- 
humour and his high spirits, the regard 
of many who despised his character. 
Like Wilkes, he was hideously ugly ; 
like Wilkes, he made a jest of his own 
ugliness ; and, like Wilkes, he was, in 
spite of his ugliness, very attentive to 
his dress, and very successful in affairs 
of gallantry. Resembling Wilkes in the 
lower and grosser parts of his character, 
he had, in his higher qualities, some 
affinity to Chatham. His eloquence, as 
far as we can judge of it, bore no incon- 
siderable resemblance to that of the great 
English minister. 

“* He was not eminently successful 
in long, set speeches. He was not, on 
the other hand, a close and ready debater. 
Sudden bursts, which seemed to be the 
effect of inspiration,— short sentences, 
which came like lightning, dazzling, 
burning, striking down every thing be- 
fore them — sentences which, spoken at 
critical moments, decided the fate of 
great questions — sentences which at 
once became proverbs — sentences which 
every body still knows by heart ;—in 
these chiefly lay the oratorical power 
both of Chatham and Mirabeau.” 


Here is a fine splash of words! 
Wilkes-Chatham ! O, Thomas Ma- 
caulay, you have entirely mistaken Mi- 
rabeau ! How came you not to see that, 
with the solitary exception of the King 
of Prussia,—who was a sort of civilised 
Suwarrow—a being in whom, with 





those chiffonniers of literature who swarm in the low coteries of the metropolis, that a 
nervous reader is afraid not to be delighted through the magic of the name; and it 
accordingly answers a publisher's purpose not to reject any trash which is decorated 


with a word of power, 
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great talent, the savage and the ludi- 
crous were fearfully and fantastically 
blended,—all the other individuals 
that he so described were persons for 
whom he entertained the most supreme 
contempt? Surely, too, it is idle to 
imagine that any man of genius and 
action—any man, especially, of the 
highest order of genius—can be so 
described. How many hundred great 
men would it require to make up a 
Julius Cesar or an Alexander? Non- 
sense—and Wilkes-Chatham, too! 
My good fellow, Mirabeau soared far 
above the minister, and never sunk to 
the standard of the Common Council- 
man. Touching the sensuality— it had 
only one direction ; and what mortal 
is there who has not some pet sense 
that he is impelled to gratify, when 
occasion offers, in an inordinate de- 
gree? As to the levity, I know not 
that he ever displayed the least in dny 
afiair of moment. Certain it is that, 
from his early youth to the hour of his 
death, he devoted all his energies with 
unflinching constancy to the furtherance 
of rational liberty, and this under cir- 
cumstances of danger, and difficulty, 
and hardship, and discouragement, 
and oppression of mind and body, 
such as no other human being ever 
has contended against. Touching the 
insensibility to shame, I deny that it 
ever existed. No man was more keenly 
alive to the infliction of blame, even 
from enemies, and when undeserved ; 
although he never suffered his conduct 
to be swayed by the feeling that yet 
preyed upon him. 

See what Dumont himself says upon 
this subject. In one place he observes : 
“ Je n’ai pas connu un homme qui fiat 
plus jaloux de l’estime de ceux qu’il 
estimait lui-méme, et qu’on pit mener 
plus loin par un sentiment d’honneur.” 
Surely, now, this characteristic quality 
is quite incompatible with an insen- 
sibility to shame. In another place 
Dumont remarks: “ Je l’ai vu pleurer 
a demi-suffoqué de douleur, en disant 
avec amertume, ‘ J’expie bien cruelle- 
ment les erreurs de ma jeunesse.’”’ 

“ Like Wilkes, he had brought on 
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himself the censure even of men of 
pleasure by the peculiar grossness of 
his immorality, and by the obscenity 
of his writings.” Now, Thomas Mac- 
aulay, on what authority do you state 
this? Your utter ignorance touching 
every thing relating to the character, 
conduct, and history of Mirabeau, 
renders your own assertion worthless, 
And here you have not even the apo- 
cryphal support of your friend Dumont. 
He indeed utters some stupid truisms 
about the coarseness of passages in the 
letters to Madame de Mounier, (which, 
however, taken altogether, are inferior 
only—if inferior—as amatory effusions 
to La Nouvelle Héloise,) and says, 
“Dans ces temps de solitude, ov son 
imagination se dévorait elle-méme, it 
composa un autre ouvrage €rotique, 
qui n’etait qu’un ramas de ce qu'il y 
avait de plus impur dans tous les 
auteurs de Uantiquité.” But he does 
not insinuate that either the letters or 
the LErotica-Biblion (nine-tenths of 
which, by the by, consist in recitals 
of adventures recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament, with remarks thereon—so that 
here the orthodox arrangement is in- 
verted, and the laymen of les auteurs 
de U'antiquité are only allowed the tithe) 
drew down upon him the censure of 
men of pleasure; and it would be pre- 
posterous to suppose that at such a 
period they could, when there was a 
positive rage for obscene compositions 
—when a degree of talent was prosti- 
tuted upon them which has seldom 
been equalled in any productions, 
grave or gay—and when the avowed 
authors of such works as Fuublas* and 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses were wel- 
come visitors in the boudoirs of the 
loveliest and most virtuous ladies of 
France. Besides, it should be consi- 
dered, first, that the morbid state of 
mind to which Dumont alludes ought 
to be accepted as some apology for the 
composition of his two erotic works. 
Surely the long infliction of that hor- 
rific solitude, which would have over- 
turned a weak intellect, may be well 
pleaded in favour of the wayward wan- 
derings of a spirit which was, clogged 





* Dumont is very indignant at the idea of Madame Roland’s being so misguided 
as to imagine the possibility of le frivole auteur de Faublas being a good republican, 


&c.! 


lia! ha! Frivole! Why, Louvét’s intellect bore precisely the same relation 


to Dumont's that an angel’s might to an oyster’s. The proportion would stand thus : 
Louvét’s intellect : Dumont’s intellect : : angel's intellect : oyster’s intellect. 

I suppose, if we were to turn this into an equation, we should, out of compliment to 

lumont’s humanity, set down the oyster’s intellect as x. 
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by sympathies with weak flesh, though 
in itself mighty, pervading, and inca- 
pable of subjection or control. Se- 
condly, it should be remembered—or 
rather it should be stated—that there 
be circumstances which one might urge 
strongly in extenuation of his offence 
against society,—the publication of 
these productions. The one was pub- 
lished for the purpose of providing 
money to pay for the nursing of his 
daughter—his child by Madame de 
Mounier—both parents being left in 
their confinement in a state as nearly 
as may be approaching utter destitution 
by their respective families ; and the 
other work, together with the Lettres 
de Cachet, was published to raise funds 
to enable him to carry on his suit 
for the restitution of civil rights.* If 
Macaulay knew this, he should have 
declared it. Of Dumont hereafter. 
Thirdly, justice demands that, when 
Mirabeau is accused of having put 
forth these obscene books, it should 
be at the same time added, that in his 
maturer years he repented him of the 
error. In one of his letters from Eng- 
land (I am obliged to quote from a 
translation) he says: “Those works, 
the copyright of which belongs to the 
booksellers, I can have no control over ; 
amongst others the Erotica- Biblion, 
which I sincerely regret should have 
ever appeared. What tempted me to 
write it 1 cannot now tell—not the 
herbe tendre, for there was none at 
Vincennes: but I suppose it was le 
Diable poussant.t+ Forget not, my 
dear abbé, that not much more than 
five lustres had passed over my head! 
Indeed, as I have already said, when 
I have it in my power, I will endeavour 
to suppress this and other writings.” 

“ Like Wilkes, he was heedless, not 
only of the laws of morality, but of the 
laws of honour.” As to the morality, 
Macaulay, you evidently do not lay 
much stress upon it; and, sooth to say, 
it has been at all times pretty nearly 
as rare a commodity in France as 
among your protégés the niggers— 
(by the by, Mac, you have very much 
the look of a white-washed nigger 
yourself; it is, of course, the result 
of the parental sympathies). But 
touching your observation on the in- 
sensibility to the laws of honour, it 
goes to say, Mirabeau would not fight 
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duels; and the meaning, Tom, you 
wish it to convey is, Mirabeau was a 
coward. Well, really, this is very 
pretty; and comes with a peculiar 
grace from a sucking statesman, be- 
longing to a cabinet which is glorified 
by the approved valour of Brougham 
and Durham and Graham, and the 
probable chivalry of Spring Rice and 
P. Thompson. Leigh Hunt, of the 
yellow breeches, doubted the courage 
of Lord Byron; Thomas Macaulay, of 
the sad-coloured inexpressibles, pro- 
claims the cowardice of le Comte de 
Mirabeau. And such-like companions 
there were found, at various times, to 
doubt the courage or proclaim the 
cowardice of Frederick the Great, 
Marlborough, Napoleon, and Welling- 
ton. Butlet that pass. TI would sim- 
ply ask you, Mr. Macaulay, why it is 
you declare Mirabeau a coward? Your 
sole reply must be— you can have no 
other—because M.le Comtede Comme- 
vous-voudrez courteously invited him 
to a breathing at small-sword, and that 
he declined the invitation for the pre- 
sent; and that many other gentlemen 
insulted him with the purpose of pro- 
voking him to fight; but that he was 
not to be so driven to the field. Now 
hear what your friend Dumont says 
upon the subject, and remember that, 
previous to the period whereof he 
speaks, there was no stain upon the 
count’s honour—no dream that he was 
not as brave as Bayard or Duguesclin. 
In his youth he raised himself, by his 
exemplary conduct and remarkable 
courage, from the rank of volunteer to 
that of captain of dragoons : money or 
interest he had none. And when, after 
all this, crowned as he was with the 
soldier’s early praise, and buoyant with 
the hope of future honour, he applied 
to his father for means to purchase his 
majority ; he was answered by a silly 
truism, to the effect that the Bayards 
and Duguesclins had never raised 
themselves by purchase. 

Remember, too, that he suffered by 
the verdict of a court of law for chal- 
lenging the Baron de Moans, (who in- 
sulted his sister la Marquise de la 
Cabris ;) and for flogging the Baron, on 
his refusing to give him satisfaction. 
Here is something in your own way ; 
and there be other like passages in the 
previous time which do not now occur 





* Les Animaux malades de la Peste. (La Fontaine.) 


+ He was, in bis absence from France, tried and condemned to the death for the 


abduction of Mdme. de Mounier, and executed in effigy. 
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tome. But during the sitting of the 
National Assembly he had resolved 
not to fight. Was there any thing 
cowardly in this? Let any man con- 
sider his position for a moment, and 
he will not dare to say that there was. 
Why, if he had not made this resolu- 
tion, his first speech would, in all hu- 
man probability, have been his last; 
and then farewell to all his mighty 
schemes for the regeneration of his 
native country, and through it of the 
world. There were dozens and dozens 
of mad royalists ready to fight for those 
doctrines which they could not other- 
wise defend, since, in sooth, they under- 
stood them not; and he must have at 
last fallen a victim to the skill or for- 
tune of some of his antagonists. In 
fact, if he had not made this resolve, 
nothing could have saved his life. No 
rank was high enough, no place sufti- 
ciently sacred, to protect the gentleman 
who took side against the court. Hear 
one little anecdote, related by Bertrand 
de Moleville:— 

** After the return of the Duke of Or- 
leans from England, being in the queen’s 
apartments, M. de Goguelas, who hap- 
pened to be there, went up to him, took 
him by the shoulder, and twirling him 
violently round upon his heels, said, in a 
very loud voice, ‘ Hah! you here? you 
scoundrel! How dare you appear in 
this place?’ ” 

I say nothing of M. de Frondeville, 
a grave president of parliament, having 
insulted this first prince of the blood, 
and expressed his willingness to meet 
him in the field, in reply to a challenge 
from which the scoundrel father of a 
scoundrel son afterwards shrunk. 

There was, therefore, nothing cow- 
ardly in Mirabeau’s resolve to refrain 
from maintaining those opinions in the 
field which he had launched from the 
tribune—when he cautiously abstained 
from offering the slightest personal of- 
fence, even in reply to the grossest 
insult—when he at all times preserved 
in his orations a due regard for the 
dignity of the assembly, and the rights 
of each member. In truth, therefore, 
it was not cowardly. Was it so con- 
sidered by his contemporaries — by the 
very men who were anxious to spill 
his blood? Most certainly not. Hear 
the evidence of two fierce political 
opponents. 

The daughter of Necker, who deems 
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it necessary to apologise for saying any 
thing that might appear favourable to 
her father’s enemy, and who evidently 
did not understand Mirabeau’s cha- 
racter in the first instance, and, se- 
condly, would not have done it justice 
if she did —even she bears testimony 
upon this subject in the following 
words: 

** Quand il se levoit pour parler, quand 
il montoit 4 la tribune, la curiosité de 
tous étoit excitée ; personne ne l’estimoit, 
mais on avoit une si haute idée de ses 
facultés, que nul n’osoit l’attaquer, si ce 
n’est ceux des aristocrates, qui, ne se ser- 
vant point de la parole, lui envoyoient 
défi sur défi pour l’appeler en duel. Il 
s’y refusoit toujours, prenant note sur ses 
tablettes des propositions de ce genre qu’on 
lui adressoit, et promettant qu'il y répon- 
droit @ la fin de l’ Assemblée. 11 n’est pas 
juste, disoit-il, en parlant d’un honnéte 
gentilhomme de je ne s¢ais quelle pro- 
vince, que j’expose un homme d’esprit 
comme moi contre un sot comme lui. 
Et chose bizarre dans un pays tel que la 
France, cette conduite ne le déconsidéroit 
pas ; elle ne faisoit pas méme suspectu son 
courage. Il y avoit quelque chose de si 
martial dans son esprit, de si hardi dans 
ses manieéres, qu’on ne pouvoit accuser un 
tel homme d’aucune peur.” * 


So that, according to Madame de 
Staél, those hot gallants of France, who 
keep their honour at a wary distance, 
never once suspected his courage. But 
what says Bertrand de Moleville ? + 


“* He has been unjustly accused of cow- 
ardice: on several occasions, when his life 
only was at stake, he has given unequivocal 
proofs of courage. But he was often das- 
tardly through avarice or vanity. There 
was no insult, however serious, which he 
could not bear, when he had a large sum 
to receive, or an important speech to de- 
liver in the Assembly next day; and it 
seldom happened but that one or other 
of these was the case.” 


I have quoted this passage entire, 
for the purpose of shewing the bitter 
feeling of the writer towards Mirabeau, 
and thus establishing the value of his 
testimony when it happens to be fa- 
vourable. The only thing really to be 
gained from the passage is, that a man 
who detested Mirabeau, yet feels him- 
self in common justice compelled to 
say, that he did not believe the count 
was a coward, and that he never had 
any reason to imagine he was; for as 
to the charge of venality, and the rest, 


* Considérations sur les principaux Evénemens de la Révolution Frangaise, 


tom 1. p. 263, 


t Annales de la Revolution Francaise. 
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I shall hereafter shew that there is 
small pretence for believing it was not 
unfounded. Let me now, however, 
summon one more witness — the im- 
maculate and right trustworthy Dumont 
himself. What does he say? That 
Mirabeau acted very wisely in not 
fighting at the period, and had ob- 
served to him, “‘ lls auront autant des 
spadassins qu’ils voudront, et ils pour- 
rout avec des duels se débarrasser de 
tout ce qui leur fait ombrage; car enfin, 
quand on en aurait tué dix, on succom- 
berait au onziéme.” But certainly the 
fellow insinuates that he had no faith in 
Mirabeau’s bravery, and it is from him 
Macaulay must have caught his belief 
in Mirabeau’s cowardice. He intro- 
duces the subject by observing, “ Ona 
élevé des doutes sur le courage per- 
sonnel de Mirabeau ;” and without 
any affirmation or negation of the 
charge upon his own part, he goes on 
to state that he “tres sagement” de- 
clined to fight during the session; and 
then proceeds forthwith to give us re- 
collections which certainly are not cal- 
culated to convey a high idea of his 
friend’s courage. ‘ Il était toujours 
armé de pistolets, et ses domestiques 
l’étaient de méme. II craignit souvent 
d’étre assassiné, quoique sans raison, 
car il n’y a pas eu d’attentat de cette 
nature; et qui aurait osé commettre 
un crime si dangereux dans la dispo- 
sition ott le peuple était alors?” And 
then comes a story which will either 
reflect honour upon the courage of the 
count, or the veracity of the author. 
“ Un soir & Versailles, apres nous avoir 
quitté, vers les onze heures, nous—(now 
mark! there has been no person pre- 
viously spoken of or indicated; if, 
therefore, he means to insinuate that 
he was accompanied by somebody, and 
consequently had a witness of the truth 
of his statement, to whom, if it so 
pleased him, he might have referred, it 
is a gross and palpable trick ; so that 
we must prefer taking the change from 
singular to plural in M. Dumont’s ex- 
pression of his identity as an attempt 
at an idiomatic turn)—* nous le vimes 
rentrer quelques minutes apres avec 
une émotion manifeste.” And what 
was the cause? He and his servant 
(who, by the by, loved him devotedly), 
both being armed with pistols, saw a 
man, wrapped in a mantle, standing at 
the corner of the street; and they are, 
of course (for that is the insinuation), 
afraid to pass by this mysterious stran- 
ger; and therefore return to claim the 
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safe conduct of M. Dumont. He starts 
with them, brave asa lion. The stran- 
ger turns out to be merely a servant 
waiting for his master; but still it is 
necessary that the philosopher should 
see the ex-captain of dragoons to his 
own door. “ Et apres avoir laissé 
Mirabeau 4 sa porte, nous rentrames 
sans mauvaise rencontre!” So that 
the moral is, that the count and his 
servant, with a couple of brace of pis- 
tols, were afraid to do that which M. 
Dumont did unarmed and alone. O, 
Macaulay! Macaulay ! 

But let us go on. “ Yet he affected, 
like Wilkes, to unite the character of 
the demagogue to that of the fine gen- 
tleman.” What do you mean by de- 
magogue, Macaulay? You cannot 
answer. You will be obliged to tell 
me that the word bears two significa- 
tions — one, ancient and honourable ; 
the other, modern and disgraceful. 
Why do you, then, thus apply the term 
to the two men, without specifying the 
sense in which you use it? Tib. 
Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, and Julius 
Cesar, were demagogues— O’Connell, 
Cobbett, and Hunt, are demagogues ; 
yet did any body ever dream of putting 
the old and new “leaders of the peo- 
ple” into the same category either of 
politicians or created beings? Why 
then attempt to foist a parallel upon 
us by the application of a term which, 
if used in the one sense, must sink 
Mirabeau beyond measure; and which, 
if used in the other, must in like fashion 
raise Wilkes? And then, why do you 
talk of Mirabeau’s affecting the fine 
gentleman? How was it possible that 
in France he could, with his birth, 
breeding, education, talents, .genius, 
and even passions, be any thing but a 
fine gentleman? He was born of the 
aristocracy—he passed his youth in the 
best society—he never lived in the 
soul-abasing shadow of a superior — 
(one, I mean, whom he was obliged to 
acknowledge a superior, and who, from 
the prejudices of education, traditional 
opinions, and conventional feelings, 
impressed from childhood alike by 
precept and circumstances, could, as 
it were, of inherent right, rebuke him 
with his eye)—he was, in a word, a 
gentleman; and so felt that even a 
king was nothing more than le premier 
entre égaux. Besides, his whole his- 
tory proves that he had wit and genius 
and learning, and an exceeding love 
for the sex; and that he passed the 
great portion of his life in the society 
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of ladies. Surely, then, it is quite as 
impossible that he should not have 
been a fine gentleman, as that, being 
so, he should deem it necessary, like 
Wilkes, to affect the character. 

The next sentence deserves no re- 
mark: it is taken from a story of 
Dumont’s, at which we shall laugh 
hereafter. I approach the last :— 
“ Like Wilkes, he was hideously ugly ; 
like Wilkes, he made a jest of his own 
ugliness; and, like Wilkes, he was, in 
spite of his ugliness, very successful in 
affairs of gallantry.” 

To begin with the beginning. Tho- 
mas Macaulay, I admire the emphatic 
manner in which you, who are yourself 
a handsome man, and the colleague of 
Brougham, Durham, and other hand- 
some men, enunciate the ill-favoured- 
ness of Mirabeau. It is quite in keeping 
with your horror of his cowardice. As 
to his being successful in gallantry, you 
are at least o/d enough to know that 
personal appearance has litile to do 
with it. If you have any doubts on 
the subject, however, read Grammont, 
about le petit Jermyn and his triumphs, 
and you will be enlightened ;— and as 
to the dress, ill-looking men, as need- 
ing it most, are likely to be most cu- 
rious in it. But now, really if he were, 
like Wilkes, hideously ugly, he was 
not, like Wilkes, ugly hideously ; and 
if he made a jest of his ugliness, there 
was nothing joyous in it: for although 
he really suffered little from his ill- 
favouredness, yet would he fain have 
been godlike in countenance as he was 
in mind. His strong feeling upon this 
subject is visible in his writings and 
speeches, and even in that mirth, mock- 
ing itself, wherewith he used sometimes 
to allude to his ugliness. Allusions to 
it occur frequently in his letters. To 
save others from sharing his fate, he 
wrote treatises in favour of vaccination ; 
and we find him earnestly imploring 
his wife and father that his son may be 
vaccinated, observing (I quote from 


* Ay! certainly sali third, but “ following them of old with steps unequal.” 
t See Byron praises Pope, but he steals from Dryden, 
pides, and steals from Aeschylus by the yard, 
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memory), “The certainty of not being 
disfigured is worth something ; I should 
be very happy that my son were not 
so ugly as his father.” And to Ma- 
dame de Mounier he writes in like 
fashion about their daughter. 

Resides, when Mirabeau had not 
actually, like Wilkes, the face of a 
leering satyr assigned to him by nature, 
it is rather annoying to hear him styled 
hideously ugly — it jars upon the feel- 
ings. The highest order of genius we 
have generally found combined with 
the greatest beauty consistent with the 
most intellectual expression. Thus was 
it in the cases of the greatest men the 
earth ever knew — Alexander, Cesar, 
and Napoleon,* 


‘* Fame’s thunder-bearing minions.” 


And those who gaze upon such crea- 
tures may, with a pardonable super- 
stition—if such indeed it be—exclaim, 


** This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 
And therefore cast into those noble 
moulds.” + 


It consequently — I repeat it — jars 
strangely on the feelings, when we hear 
a man of the highest order of genius is 
hideously ugly; and it becomes a mat- 
ter of interest to examine if this indeed 
be the case; or, at least, if these harsh 
words be fairly applied. Here they 
undoubtedly are not. The fact of Mi- 
rabeau’s being ugly, might have been 
communicated without shocking that 
superstition to which I have alluded. 
Mirabeau was terribly scarred with the 
small-pox. His countenance, how- 
ever, was naturally a fine one—such as 
limners might love to paint, and ladies 
to look upon; but the smoothness and 
sheen ofthe surface was quite destroyed 
by the disease. Still, the expression 
remained unharmed, and this was, upon 
occasions, all that we might attribute 
to the demigod ; and still more, I may 
add that he bore a wonderful likeness 
to his sister, who was “ beautiful ex- 


Milton praises Euri- 


The passage above quoted is from Don Sebastian; in Don Juan we find, — 


“‘ happy they! 


Thrice fortunate! who of that fragile mould, 
The precious porcelain of human clay, 
Break with the first fall.”’ 


He has not improved upon the mode of bodying forth the fine conception of Glorious 


John. It is dangerous for one great poet to steal from another. 


happily. 
all. 


He can seldom do it 


Here, for instance, the crockery-ware idea conveyed by the breaking spoils 
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ceedingly.” The features, though 
something massive, were all good, both 
separately and in their proportionate 
relation to each other; the forehead 
was boldly and beautifully chiselled, 
and announced the principles of force 
and genius, as the eye did passion and 
power in the highest possible degree. 
The eyes were in truth splendid ; they 
had really within them that guiddam 
divini vigoris attributed to the eyes of 
Augustus. Sometimes they were 

‘«« Eyes, whose arrowy light 
Shone like the reflex ofa thousand minds ;” 


and anon they gleamed forth from their 
depths with lurid glare, like heaven’s 
lightning. And as for the countenance 
generally, it was capable of expressing 
every shade of feeling and passion, from 
the utmost tenderness and pathos, to 
irresistible will and the most terrific 
rage. The countenance, in fact, was 
so essentially expressive, that it was 
perpetually imaging forth each passing 
thought, unless when held under the 
most strict control. 

“ Ma physionomie parle lors méme 
que je ne parle pas,” says Mirabeau, 
in one of his letters to Sophie. I may 
remark, too, that the massive moulding 
of his features was, like all the qualities 
he possessed, physical and mental, 
useful extremely to one who had to 
address large assemblies. A face, the 
characteristic traits of which were deli- 
cately developed, would have been 
powerless as the representation of the 
human countenance in shadow, to com- 
municate the successive emotions of 
the speaker’s mind to the distant many, 
and thus draw them to him by the 
magic that ‘ lies in God’s own image ;” 
without which the spell that can be 
woven of words, though often quicken- 
ing, never is complete. Mirabeau, on 
the contrary, had the power of enforcing 
upon the mind, the senses, the imagi- 
nation of the twelve hundred members 
of the National Assembly, one and all, 
every passage of persuasion, of argu- 
ment, or of denunciation, by the per- 
vading power of his look. 

As to the comparison between Chat- 
ham and Mirabeau, it is a pretty string 
of words, and that is all. I will not 
dwell upon it ; and I here close my case 
against the paltry defendants. When I 
myself speak about Mirabeau at some 
length, it will appear how idle it is to 
weigh Chatham in the same balance 
with him: the count, in sooth, is not 
aman to be made up of the character- 
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istics of any two individuals. If time 
served, I think it would not be difficult 
to shew that he partook of many of the 
qualities, the differences, properties, 
and accidents of Byron, Caius Grac- 
chus, and Demosthenes; the whole 
being sublimed, and at the same time 
shaded, by certain of the characteristic 
qualities of Napoleon. And indeed, 
so strongly am I impressed with this 
opinion, that, as there is no farther 
business before the Court, I shall ven- 
ture, even at haste, to throw out for the 
world’s consideration certain of these 
points of resemblance. 

The similarity of many passages in 
the character and fortunes of Byron 
and Mirabeau, to me appears really 
wonderful. Both were descended from 
very ancient families, which were in 
their respective countries raised to the 
rank of titled nobility for services per- 
formed in the civil wars. Charles I. 
conferred a baronial title upon Sir J. 
Byron for the gallant bearing and 
good services of his house against the 
Puritans. Louis XII. granted similar 
distinction to Victor Riquetti for his 
loyal and good service against the Hu- 
guenots. The fathers of Mirabeau and 
Byron were hard-hearted ruffians and 
selfish spendthrifts ; their mothers, heir- 
esses, most unfortunate in their mar- 
riages, —and quick-tempered women, 
most injudicious in their treatment 
of their sons, in their alternations of 
extreme indulgence and extreme seve- 
rity. Neither Mirabeau nor Byron, 
therefore, enjoyed that greatest of all 
advantages, as Napoleon has truly de- 
scribed it—the fond care of a talented 
and gentle mother, who loves her off- 
spring well and wisely. Neither ever 
knew in their boyhood the sweets of 
home, or the steady and soul-searching 
affection of parents. Both had from 
the first before their eyes the horrid 
spectacle of hate, in bosoms where 
love should have alone reigned ; and 
were nurtured, either in the actual con- 
templation, or under the wormwood 
influence of domestic war. Both gen- 
tlemen, too, were disfigured (the form 
of one, the face of the other) in their 
infancy ; both had the same wondrous 
mobility of feature and power of ex- 
pression; both, indeed, had counte- 
nances in which every passing thought 
and passion, good or evil, was imaged ; 
and in both cases we have high autho- 
rity for the fact, that “ this extreme 
facility of expression was sometimes 
painful even to admiring beholders ;” 
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and this chiefly from the intense power 
of the eye. So saith our own “ gor- 
geous Lady Blessington,” and so saith 
Madame de Mounier. Both were cast 
upon the world in early youth, without 
a friend or guide, a prey to the allure- 
ment of those fiery passions which 
nature had instilled into their blood ; 
both received an extremely irregular 
education ; both were exceedingly fond 
of reading books upon all manner of 
subjects, and thus early stored their 
mind with a vast deal of miscellaneous 
learning, which they were arranging 
while they added to it each succeeding 
year. Both displayed in early youth a 
strong bent to authorship; both pub- 
lished small volumes in their minority, 
with indifferent success; both were 
goaded into their first great effort as 
literary men; both wrote under the 
mighty inspiration of a sense of wrong, 
appealing to the world against the in- 
justice they had suffered. The pro- 
ductions of both at once placed them 
in the highest rank of contemporary 
intellect; the fortunate exertion was 
made by both at nearly the same pe- 
riod of life—Mirabeau was not yet 
twenty-three when he wrote his Essai 
sur le Despotisme ; Byron composed 
the satire in his two-and-twentieth year. 
The boyish fancies of both were mar- 
tial—their boyish aspirations were for 
military glory—their boyish dream was 
to bead their own retainers in many a 
well-fought field ;* and yet Leigh Hunt 
doubted the courage of the one, and 
Thomas Macaulay ; proclaimed the cow- 
ardice of the other. They were both, 
in Alfieri’s fashion, partisans, or, more 
properly to speak, patrons of the peo- 
ple; for they always firmly held the 
multitude not to be of the same order 
of created beings with themselves, and 
would, like the * three hundred scoun- 
drels” who oppressed Rome in the 
olden time, have struggled to the death 
against plebeian rule. 

Both were very inadequately pro- 
vided with means to maintain their 
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rank, and consequently had to suffer 
many slights, as well from their own 
order as from others ; and were led 
to imagine more, which created great 
bitterness in their minds against those 
classes of mankind to whom Fortune 
had been more bountiful than the blind 
jade was to themselves. Both were 
proud exceedingly of their birth and 
titles— Byron prouder, we are told, of 
being the descendant of the De Buruns 
of Normandy, than of being the author 
of Childe Harold and Manfred ; and 
Mirabeau to the last prouder of having 
sprang from the Riquettis of Florence, 
and of his five hundred years of histo- 
ric French nobility, than of the monu- 
ments of genius he had fixed in the 
world’s story, or the tremendous power 
that he wielded. Both evinced this 
pride after fashions between which 
there is a strange coincidence. Witness 
their fondness for naming their own 
names and titles, and hearing them 
from the lips of others. Witness the 
style in which they vaunt their nobility 
of blood—the one in the famous attack 
upon the English laureat, the other in 
the no less celebrated appeal against 
the president of the Provencal noblesse. 
Byron, too, was most chary of his rank 
and style of nobility with all, even 
with his mistresses; and Mirabeau, 
notwithstanding the decree abolishing 
all titles of nobility, still maintained 
his own, and openly assailed the jour- 
nalists in the National Assembly, when 
they attempted to reduce him to his 
simple cognomen.t ‘“ Mais, parbleu, 
messieurs! avec votre Riquetti vous 
avez désorienté l'Europe pendant trois 
jours.” 

Byron could not repress his indig- 
nation even at a dady’s (Madame de 
Biron) claiming relationship with him ; 
Mirabeau has left a still stronger proof 
of his feeling on the like subject. 
When buried in a damp unwholesome 
dungeon, from whence he had no near 
prospect of release—when cold, and 
want, and disease, were wasting him 


* Mirabeau’s brother, the vicomte, was fortunate or unfortunate enough to do in 


reality that of which the comte had only dreamt. 


After emigrating, he raised a 


regiment from his friends and followers, which he commanded for the king against 


the republicans. 


The regiment was styled ‘* Les Chasseurs de Mirabeau.’ 


+ Even those of the French nobility who willingly resigned the style of duc, 


marquis, &c 
their surnames 


. oe obstinately to their territorial, 


historic titles, and refused to tz ake 


Even the old humbug of two worlds insisted on retaining his terri- 


torial title, Lafayette, and spurned at his surname, Moitié, which so admirably depicts 


and declares his character and history. 


with this doctrine, 
biography. 


Leigh Hunt, 
states that he met an Italian boy whose name was in itself an opera. 


in his book against Byron, 
In accordance 


there can be no doubt that the general’s true name is in itself a 
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—when wretched as was the condition 
of the other prisoners at Vincennes, 
his was, as he himself declares, still 
more wretched. ‘“ Tous les prisonniers 
qui sont au compte du roi ont abon- 
damment le nécessaire ; faut-il que je 
manque de tout, parceque je suis au 
compte de mon pere?” This, if I re- 
member rightly, is in a remonstrance 
to the minister; and in a letter to 
Madame de Mounier, written about 
the same period, he tells her, “TI! est 
vrai de dire que je n’ai plus ni cu- 
lottes, ni souliers, ni bas, ni habit.” 
And yet such was his inextinguishable 
pride of birth, that we find him, in this 
state of want and raggedness, writing 
thus about le Comte de Caramant, a 
gentleman who claimed kindred with 
the house of Mirabeau. “ J’ai tou- 
jours compté forcer M. de Caramant 
avec tous les égards di a un homme 
que j’estime ; mais avec toute la fer- 
meté que je crois me devoir 4 quitter 
l’y dont il a augmenté son nom. Mon 
pere a pu reconnoitre qu’il a voulu 
pour son parent, le roi aussi, etc. ; 
mais moi, je puis toujours revenir con- 
tre ces manigances. Je ne veux de 
Riquetti, que ceux qui le sont; et 
comme MM. Riquet de Caramant ont 
500,000 livres de rente, que je n’aurais 
jamais, il est tres probable que dans 
cent ans le public, & qui l'autorité 
ni les généalogistes n’en imposent pas, 
mais qui n’a point le temps d’écouter 
les manifestes de tout le monde, pren- 
droit la branche ent¢ée pour la bonne, 
et nous pour la branche entée. C’est 
ce que je ne veux pas.”* 

Mirabeau and Byron, too, were both 
exceedingly vain of their declamation, 
of their persons, and of their proficiency 
and excellence in athletic exercises ; 
and both were fond of carrying arms, 
and partial to the buccaneer weapon. 
They were both men of a disposition 
singularly affectionate ; yet they really 
had, neither through life nor at their 
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death, a single friend. Byron’s nearest 
approximation at the last to a friend, 
it would appear, was Moore—and a 
very distant approximation he himself 
gives us to understand it was. Mira- 
beau’s was Talleyrand—on the possi- 
bility of any good quality in whom, in 
relation with his fellow-creatures, it 
would be idle to offer a comment. 
Both were at heart of a melancholy 
temperament, yet both possessed sin- 
gular elasticity of spirits, and revelled 
in occasional fits of unbridled merri- 
ment; and both indeed existed only in 
a succession of excitements physical 
and mental. Both, like the many of 
high genius, apprehended madness — 
dreaded, in the words of Swift, “dying 
at top ;” and both had moods of mind 
in which they actually doubted their 
own sanity. Both, too, exhibited a 
touch of monomania, in the feeling 
which was ever inducing them to ex- 
aggerate their proper offences in the 
eye of the ool and darkly to insinu- 
ate, as it were, in a confession wrung 
from the agonised heart, that they were 
the perpetrators of some all-nameless 
crime, which, however, had not a local 
existence even in their own imagina- 
tions. Ay, both were eternally arraign- 
ing themselves as the worst of sinnets ; 
albeit, from all that could be ever 
ascertained, they actually were not a 
whit worse than their neighbours, and 
differed from the multitude only in the 
morbid feeling which led them to pro- 
claim what others would anxiously 
conceal; and in the circumstances 
which kept them during the great 
portion of their lives exposed to the 
inquisition of a thousand eyes. Both, 
too, affected to believe, or, perhaps, 
truly fancied, that there was an in- 
eradicable taint of fierceness—of sa- 
vageness——in their blood and race. 
Witness a thousand passages in By- 
ron’s correspondence, and especially 
this strange extract from his diary : + 


* The above is stated to account to Sophie for his not soliciting the powerful 


interest of the house of De Caramant for his release. 


It may be curious to add, 


that the event which he apprehended has taken place, as may be seen by reference 
to the Dictionnaire de la Noblesse de France. 

t John Murray is a good fellow ; so I will write a note for his new editicn of 
Byron’s Life and Works. ‘* Laissez aller !”—that is to say, in free and vulgar transla- 
tion of the knightly phrase, “‘ Here goes!” From the mistaken opinion which his 
lordship appears to have entertained of Nero, I do not think he would have written 
the above if he remembered that the emperor’s branch of the gens Domitia was 
remarkable for that tiger-like peculiarity, which with a stern pride he claims for 
his own family. Nero himself was an only child, and the descendant of five 
only children —all male. Velleius Paterculus, speaking of a period when the 
father of Nero was yet living, thus alludes to the “odd circumstance” affecting 
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**T have been thinking of an odd 
circumstance: my daughter, my wife, 
my half-sister, my mother, my sister’s 
mother, my natural daughter, and myself, 
are, or were, all only children. My sister's 
mother had only one half-sister by that 
second marriage (herself, too, an only 
child) ; and my father had only me (an 
only child) by his second marriage with 
my ‘mother. Such a complication. of only 
children, all tending to one family, is 
singular, and looks like fatality almost. 
But the fiercest animals have the rarest 
number in their litters,—as lions, tigers, 
and even elephants, which are mild in 
comparison.” 

Witness, in like manner, a host of 
passages in Mirabeau’s correspondence, 
and the curious testimony of the man 
Dumont: 


“* Mirabeau avait un fils, dont j’ai 
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il avait cing ou six ans. ‘ Cet enfant,’ 
disait-il, par maniére d’éloge, ‘a une ime 
féroce.’ Ll croyait que tout ce qui tenait 
du sang-Mirabeau devait étre extraor- 
dinaire.” 


Both likewise affected an utter in- 
difference to the opinion of the world, 
but the breasts of both were lacerated 
by its censure; both were singularly 
incontinent of speech,* and both were 
in consequence subjected to consider- 
able annoyance; both were prone to 
enter into a familiarity of bearing and 
freedom of communication with the 
companion of the hour, which they 
had afterwards occasion to rue, alike 
from hurt pride and tarnished reputa- 
tion —- tarnished, first, by the society ; 
and, secondly, by the misrepresentations 


ignoré la mére: il était aimé et négligé; of those persons that they spurned for 


the A°nobarban line : go Notetur Domitiz familia peculiaris queedam, et ut clarissima, 
ita artata numero felicitas, iv. ante hunc nobilissime simplicitatis juvenem, C*. 
Domitium, fuere singulis omnino parentibus geniti, sed omnes ad consulatum, 
sacerdotiaque, ad triumphi autem pene omnes pervenerunt insignia.” The ‘ nobi- 
lissime simplicitatis juvenis” was the father of Nero—the gentleman who himself 
observed that nothing could be generated by him and Agrippina (the daughter of 
Germanicus) but what was detest: ible and pernicious to the common weal. And 
indeed the physiological principle set forth by Byron, ‘‘ that the fiercest animals have 
the rarest numbers in their litters,” applies directly to the Anobarbi,—for a fiercer, 
a proude r, or more cruel race, there never yet e xisted, either amongst men or brutes. 
Of the Domitii, as of the Douglasses , there were two branches, distinguishe d by their 
complexions and the colour of their hair, the one black, the other red. From the old 
legend we learn that Lucius Domitius, while w alking in the country, had his hair 
changed from black to red by two young men (Castor and Pollux, of course), 
for the purpose of convincing him of the truth of their divine mission, and to 
induce him to convey the news of a victory to Rome. His branch then assumed 
the agnomen of /nobarbus (Copper-beard) ; and the first man of note among 
them was Nero’s great-great-grandfather Cneus, who conquered the Allobroges, 
and who, by an act of the vilest treachery, bore Bituitus, chief of the Averni, 
captive to Rome, and who was also the first of all the wolfish conquerors and 
atrocious scoundrels of the republic to insult the vanquished, by the erection of 
monuments in their country to perpetuate their discomfiture and the Roman triumph. 
He was the man, too, on whom Crassus the orator and avenger of the Gracchi made 
the bitter remark, ‘‘ That it was no matter of wonderment that he should have a copper 
beard, who had an iron mouth and a leaden heart.” His son opposed J. Cesar; and 
he is dese ribed by the historians as a man of an inconstant, and yet atrocious dispo- 
sition. The next in succession wes the greatest of the name—a most distinguished 
officer in the civil wars; but he had the full taint of the vices inherent in his blood. 
His son is described as arrogant, profuse, and cruel—as hav ing, when only an wdile, 
compelled L. Plancus the censor to give him the wall—as having, during the games 
in honour of his pretorship and consulship, produced Roman knights and Roman 
matrons upon the stage —and as having exhibited combats of gl: vdiators with such 
excessive cruelty, that Augustus, after in vain remonstrating with him in private, 
was obliged to restrain him by a public edict. Then came the father of Nero, 
“in every passage of his life detestable”—who killed his freedman for refusing to 
drink, and was therefore cut by his regiment —who wantonly drove over a child (it 
is said) on the Appian way, and poked out the eye ofa Roman knight for being, 
as he conceived, something saucy—and who, moreover, was accused of treason, 
adultery, and incest with his sister Lepida. Nero follow ed him; and every body 
knows that Nero was no saint, though I am well convinced that h Listory has done him 
foul wrong. These formed the largest and the most celebrated batch of only-children 
that were ever known. 

* Mirabeau, it is evident, (alas for history!) could keep state secrets. But 
Mirabeau the politician was a very different creature from Mirabeau the count. 
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presuming upon. their condescension.* 
Both, by the operation of a different 
phasis of the same feeling, which in- 
duced this unbecoming laxity of com- 
munication, breathed their whole 
thoughts and soul into their works, 
making them instinct throughout with 
the history of their own passions and 
adventures, whether good or evil, 
joyous recklessly, or fraught with 
wretchedness. Both also (perchance 
under an influence similar to the above 
mentioned) were delightful companions 
in the social hour, flinging to the winds 
the gravity of mediocrity, the reserve 
of the prudent, and the supercilious 
coldness of the world’s minions. Both 
had attained undying fame, not by 
slow and anxious steps, but by strides 
such as those that bore the Earth-shaker 
from the woody Samos to his palace in 
the deep. Both, too, by the way, were, 
in their respective works, most happy 
in the illustrations which they borrowed 
from the classics. Both, too, had the 
habit of setting down-—of fixing, as it 
were——those passing thoughts which de- 
lighted them (no matter what the subject) 
in their familiar letters to their friends, 
and afterwards reproducing them, to 
live for all time, in their publications. 
Both were accused of wholesale pla- 
giary; both were maligned, as men 
and authors, by such literary nightmen 
as Attila Watts, Leigh Hunt, and Du- 


* Every body remembers how Byron was wont to get drunk with 
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mont—creatures whom they had them- 
selves fed ;+ and, apropos to these fel- 
lows, both were entirely beloved by 
their other dependents and domestics. 
Both were gentlemen of exceedingly 
bland and frank manners; both intense 
haters of hypocrisy and cant; and both 
carried their aversion to them to an 
extent which led them into an unwise 
braving of popular prejudices, and the 
public judgment. Both held pretty 
much the same religious opinions— 
doubters of the Christian creed, but, in 
seriousness, no scoffers ; and utter abo- 
minators of the dull doctrines of mate- 
rialism. Both,in a word, were adorers of 
the sublimity, the poetry, of a religion, 
which declares the pure existence of 
that Divinity with which all nature is 
instinct ; and yet both “ fell upon evil 
tongues,” for making light remarks 
touching the details connected with 
our faith, and set forth in the sacred 
volume. 

Both had made the spring-time of 
their life a season of riot, and both 
suffered deeply from it, morally and 
physically: they had “ become old in 
their youth.” Ambition was the only 
passion, after a brief course of their ex- 
istence, which rendered life worth en- 
during to them; for of all the things 
detailed in Manfred which crush the 
heart and stamp the wrinkle on the 
brow of youth “ had they partaken.” f 
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how he afterwards ordered him to be kicked down stairs by his valet for taking a book 
from the library without his lordship’s leave. This was the proper and practical 
mode of proceeding. And I have nothing parallel to produce on the part of Mirabeau ; 
although I am not at all sure that he did not occasionally amuse himself by kicking the 
Suisses, who might have probably, however, received it as a mark of favour, as the 
count’s valet, Teutch, according to Dumont, did—but as Teutch wrote no Souvenirs, 
we hear nothing of it, Mirabeau, however, philosophises, in a letter from the donjon 
of Vincennes, upon the question of undue familiarity in inferiors, He says :— 
“ Quoiqu’il en soit, ma Sophie, je ne te reprocherai jamais cette facilité cordiale et 
naive qui t’a donnée la nature, et qui te porte a mettre, soit dans la conversation, 
soit dans les procédés, tout le monde a ton niveau. J’ai le méme penchant, et je n’ai 
encore trouvé personne qui a la longue n’en abusat. Ils sont trés-rares ceux qui 
ont assez de délicatesse et de moderation pour sentir que lorsque leurs supérieurs 
veulent bien ‘oublier qu’ils le sont, c’est un motif de plus pour que les inférieurs 
s’en souviennent. Assurément je ne suis pas haute (quoique fier, surtout dans 
l'infortune, parceque j’ai toujours voulu et espéré valoir mieux par mon personnel 
que par mes parchemins); mais je vois que le plus souvent on prend de l’affabilité 
pour de la familiarité. J’ai cent et cent fois, partout et en tout temps, été temoin de 
cette méprise de jugement. Je m’y suis toujours exposé, et probablement je m’y 
exposeral toujours. 19 July, 1776.”"—Tom ii. p. 260-1. 

+ I think Sir Charles is wrong about Attila. I do not believe that this Cockney- 
Hun, or Iungary-Cockney, ever succeeded in making good his way to Byron’s 
kitchen, I mention this for the sake of fair play. 

t “ There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age. 
Without the violence of warlike death ; 
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Both were successful in affairs of gal- 
lantry,* 





se having kissed 
All those that would, regretting those 
they missed ;” 


and both were fond, exceedingly, of 
talking, -writing, and boasting of that 
success, and affecting the libertine to a 
greater extent than they ever played it. 
Both were beloved fervently and fondly 
by every woman with whom they were 
connected for the briefest period, ex- 
cepting only their wives. Both, it was 
remarked, might be led to almost any 
thing by every woman with whom they 
lived, excepting their wives only. A 
Lejay could mould the Count de Mi- 
rabeau to her will, a Margaretta Cogni 
could do the like with my Lord Byron. 
But touching their matrimonial for- 
tunes, what of them? Did they bear 
any similitude? Ay, and a similitude 
most strange! They both married, 
after a tempestuous youth, for the pur- 
pose of settling steadily in life,— re- 
tiring to a quiet hearth, and assuming 
that high station in society to which 
they were alike entitled by birth and 
genius. They both married ladies 
whom they really did not love, but 
whom prudence seemed to point out 
to them as befitting and desirable 
partners. They both married heiresses, 
and only children ; the one the daugh- 
ter of Sir Ralph Millbanke, the other 
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the daughter of the Marquis de Marig- 
nane. They each displaced six suitors.+ 
Neither received with his lady a pro- 
vision adequate to meet the absolute 
necessities ofan increased expenditure; 
this brought on new embarrassments ; 
while the circumstance of their having 
married heiresses drew down upon 
them the most peremptory demands 
from all their old creditors. This soured 
the temper of the husbands, who felt 
that the change from which they fondly 
hoped so much, instead of bettering 
their condition, had only wrought them 
misery. Matrimonial bickerings en- 
sued, but never of a nature sufficiently 
serious to excite the sympathy or even 
attract the attention of strangers. It 
was only at a later period that they 
were known to have taken place at 
all. The husbands were both made 
fathers, an event at which they were 
each delighted. ‘They were both sepa- 
rated from their wives. What was the 
cause ? 
‘* Not any of the many could divine.” 


Their ladies left them for the purpose 
of visiting the elder members of the 
families, with the husbands’ full con- 
sent and approbation. The ladies bade 
farewell to their spouses in terms of 
the utmost kindness and endearment. 
They wrote, in the course of their 
journeys, in the “ most playful” and 
affectionate manner to their “ loving 


Some perishing of pleasure, some of study ; 
Some worn with toil, some of mere weariness ; 
Some of disease, and some insanity,— 

And some of withered and of broken hearts ; 
For this last is a malady that slays 

More than are numbered in the lists of fate, 

































































Taking all shapes, and bearing many names.” 

* Mirabeau, by the by, was much more the man @ bonnes fortunes than Byron. 
It was through his fame as a man of genius, and as ‘‘ the observed of all observers,” 
alone that Byron was successful; and really his conquests were not of the highest 
order in the annals of gallantry. The ladies with whom he prevailed were all either 
of a certain age, or else of no very fascinating appearance, with the solitary exception 
of Giuccioli (who, however, is not to be compared to any one of the count’s mistresses) ; 
and then his lordship descended to low liaisons which Mirabeau would not have 
been fettered by for an hour. Mirabeau, on the contrary, was successful from tem- 
perament and earnestness, and the power of communicating the burning passion he 
himself experienced, and from assiduous practice, and the deepest knowledge of the 
human heart, and the constant capability of availing himself of those critical moments, 
on the use of which the destinies alike of ladies and of empires are well known to 
depend. Therefore it is that we find the count a happy fellow with the women at all 
periods of his life, and conditions of his fame and fortunes. Poverty, obscurity, exile, 
never were able to mar his luck ; and perhaps there never yet was the man who had 
more and better bonnes fortunes tnan Mirabeau. 

* Byron says, in a letter to Moore, “‘ You will not deny her (Miss Millbanke’s) 
judgment, after having refused six suitors and taken me.” The six refused for Mira- 
beau were, M. de la Valette, M. Dalbertas, le Marquis de Grammont, le Vicomte de 
Chabullant, le Marquis de Caumont, M. de Valbelle. 
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lords,” whom they had in truth de- 
serted,— whose hearts they consigned 
to misery, and whose hearths they de- 
voted to desolation. For the one, 
Moore states, “ Lady Byron had left 
London at the latter end of January, 
on a visit to her father’s house in Lei- 
cestershire, and Lord Byron was in a 
short time after to follow her. They 
had parted in the utmost kindness ; 
she wrote him a letter full of playful- 
ness and affection, on the road,” &c. 
&e. And in another place he re- 
marks: “ In truth, the circumstances 
so unexampled that attended their se- 
paration,— the last words of the parting 
wife to the husband being those of the 
most playful affection, while the lan- 
guage of the deserted husband towards 
the wife was in a strain of the tenderest 
eulogy,— are in themselves a sufficient 
proof, that at the time of their parting 
there could be no deep sense of injury 
on either side.” 

Touching the other (Madame de Mi- 
rabeau), it appears that she left her 
husband on the 23d of October, 1774, 
at his own request, for the purpose of 
going to Paris, “ afin d’y prévenir 
son beau-ptre (le Marquis de M.) et 
sa famille sur les suites d’une affaire 
bizarre et malheureuse, tout-a-fait étran- 
gere 4 Madame de Mirabeau, dans 
laquelle son mari se trouva engagé 
par un sentiment honnéte et une dé- 
marche imprudente. Depuis cette 
époque Madame de Mirabeau ne I’a 
jamais revu (le fait est incontestable, 
et de notoriété publique). Or voici de 
nombreux fragmens des lettres qu’elle 
lui écrivoit, et de sa route, et de la 
maison de son beau-pere, oli pendant 
18 mois elle a recu les marques de 
lamitié les plus soutenus, od toujours 
elle témoigna pour son mari une/vive 
tendresse.” And thus they parted ! 
Incidentally, I may observe, I am 
sorry for it. Justice, moral and po- 
etical, would have been much better 
fulfilled ifthe husbands had dealt with 
their gentle dames as Simon Fairfield 
does with the heroine of the ballad, “ As 
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I sat upon a bench.” Then, indeed, 
might they have said, and posterity 
heard with satisfaction,— 


*«< THUS WE PARTED.” 


But fate would have it otherwise ; they 
endeavoured to effect a reconciliation ; 
but it was bootless. They who had 
received the injury freely offered par- 
don ; it was not accepted : and charity 
would fain believe that the women 
could not believe in the sincerity of 
that proffered pardon. In both cases, 


‘*Their friends had tried at reconciliation, 
Then their relations, who made matters 
worse.” 


The fathers-in-law * were, in either case, 
dull, easy men, who were dragooned 
by their daughters and other female 
relatives; and amongst those of the 
Marquis de Marignane, there was 
one who played the part of Discordia 
tetra in the Mirabeau dispute ; as 
Byron alleges the heroine of his attic 
sketch did in his affair. I forget the 
names of both these persons, but re- 
member that Mirabeau’s foe had some 
excuse beside the natural love of mis- 
chief, as she was next in succession 
to the Marignane property after the 
count’s wife; who, by the by, sus- 
pected her of having poisoned her son.+ 
But for years, however, the hope of a 
reunion was not resigned by the moral 
Agamemnons. They wrote, till their 
letters were returned unopened. They 
both, in some sort, struggled for the 
attainment of their soul-seated wish, by 
a public appeal; they had, in the 
course of a brief time, “‘ become sadder 
and wiser men ;” they longed, at they 
cared not what outward sacrifice of 
pride, or unseen laceration of the heart, 
to return to society, to cease to be a 
mark of hostility to the base world,— 
the butt of every sneaking scribbler or 
emasculated courtier, who affected the 
moralist or the champion of dames — 
to cease to be, in a word, a thing “ for 
daws to peck at.” They longed to 
place themselves again on the broad 






* Mirabeau says,—‘‘ Mon beau-pére est un homme honnéte, mais il aime unique- 


ment sa fille qui est son seul enfant. 


Elle parle, et j’ai toujours dédaigné de parler. 


Il la croit, et je ne l’ai jamais détrompé; il est foible, elle est présente, et je suis 
absent; il m’a pris en haine.” It will be recollected, that there is something very 
like this in one of Byron’s letters, wherein he speaks of Sir Ralph Millbanke, and his 


daughter’s and wife’s influence over him. 


t “Madame de Mirabeau a soupconné que son malheureux enfant avoit été empoi- 
sonné ; elle a été si frappée de terreur, que son premier mouvement a été de se sauver 


dans ma famille,” &e. 16 Mai, 1779. 
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highway to the distinction that all men 
most prize,— that which is won in their 
own country and their own circle ; 
and they infused their whole mighty 
genius into appeals that must not have 
only acted directly upon the sensibili- 
ties of the fair foes (if any sensibilities 
they had), but also indirectly, and still 
more strongly, through the world. 
Many an eye has wept over Byron’s 
“ Fare thee well ;” and many a kind 
heart has wondered how such feelings 
as be therein expressed met not with a 
due reciprocation. When Mirabeau 
delivered his speech, reclaiming his 
wife at Aix, the involuntary exclamation 
of the adverse crowd was, — Oh! if 
she had only heard him, she must have 
rushed into his arms! 

But both were mistaken,— both de- 
feated in their attempts ; and the strong 
revulsion in their feelings took place 
as it might have been expected. Both 
then revealed the fact that their part- 
ners were cold, yet jealous, women. 
Both dwelt particularly upon the per- 
fidy which had desolated their hearths, 
and denounced their ladies as “ the 
moral Clytemnestras” of their lords ; 
and both, in sooth, loved, in the out- 
rageousness of their grief, to compare 
their families with the fated house of 
Atreus. Both, too, have, in their pro- 
per ways, convinced us that they were 
the victims of an unjust obloquy, and 
that it was in cold and slimy bosoms 
alone they were unable to awake 


*« The late remorse of love.” 


Yet both did for a length of time act 
with wonderful forbearance towards 
their Clytemnestras ; while both were 
visited with a reprobation scarcely ever 
paralleled in its intensity or extent. 
Both contended desperately against it ; 
both appealed to the eternal principles 
of justice ; and both irritated the world 
against which they were struggling, 
and added the venom of wounded self- 
love to the mere natural malignity of 
human nature wherewith they had been 
first assailed, by the superior powers 
they exhibited, and by convincing the 
many that they had injured them, and 
were therefore, by the canons of the 
heart, bound to hate them to the death. 
Both afterwards felt that they were 
unwise in attempting to grapple with 
an unsubstantial foe,— with calumny, 
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like Proteus, taking every foul, and 
terrible, and abominable form, but 
never like him embodying itself in any 
permanent shape, and therefore never 
to be caught— never to be crushed. 
They have both given utterance to this 
feeling ; but it will suffice for me to 
quote for both Mirabeau’s epigrammatic 
and meaning expressions. I can only 
give the sense; it is, that you should 
always deal with calumny as with a 
wasp,— never attack it unless you are 
sure to destroy it, or else it will again 
assail you with increased exasperation 
and greater force. So be it. But the 
temptation to the conflict, however un- 
equal, is to the generous mind irre- 
sistible. There were peculiarities, too, 
in either case. 

In every quarrel, the base and cow- 
ardly million sides with the stronger 
party; but here it had additional in- 
citement to add atrocity to its usual 
rabidness of persecution. In the first 
place, there was the pleasure — the 
self-seeking, intoxicating pleasure — of 
degrading, and if possible destroying, 
men of genius ; secondly, there was 
the general feeling which induces the 
crowd to invert the principle of the 
truly just and good,* and to endeavour 
to prove their hatred of a sin by their 
hatred of the sinner who has been de- 
tected, or the unfortunate who has 
been accused ;—the feeling cognate 
with that golden rule of orthodoxy, 
which was something after this fashion 
briefly conveyed to the mind of the 
converted Anastasius by that respect- 
able Turk who stood his godfather on 
the occasion of his second baptism: 
Whenever you meet a Christian, or any 
other mishelieving dog, abuse him, and 
then nobody will doubt the fervency of 
your own faith. And, to continue, there 
was, lastly, the fine pretence of assisting 
the weaker ;—the weaker! a most vile 
pretence !—a most despicable pseudo- 
gallantry is that which always leads 
the world to take part with the wife, in 
the event of her separation from her 
husband! Her side is not the weaker 
in any case at all approximating to 
those of Mirabeau or Byron. The 
person accused is always the weaker 
party, whatever may be that accusa- 
tion, unless the charge be distinctly and 
publicly stated ; he is the party entitled 
to all indulgence; for he has not only 


— 


* « Jamais contre un pécheur ils n’ont d’acharnement ; 
Ils attachent leur haine au péché seulement.”—Le Tartuffe. 
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to contend against the charges actually 
in the contemplation of his accuser, 
but against the wicked imaginations of 
the evil-minded, which are infinitely 
more terrible than the worst reality. 
Byron’s reclamations upon this subject, 
inspired by pain, mighty in power, 
and glorified with genius, are at this 
present moment in every hand ; it were 
idle, therefore, to quote them. I will 
only ask my auditors to turn their 
mind to them, and to remember that 
neither dame had uttered any specific 
charge against the unhappy husband 
she had abandoned in his misery ; and 
I will then beg to call attention to 
some remarks of Mirabeau,* which are 
pregnant and soul-stirring truths. After 
protesting vehemently against the sys- 
tem of separation, by which it was con- 
trived that a wife could live in the 
world “ libre, indépendante, ne tenant 
plus @ son mari que par son nom, et 
trop souvent par le ridicule ou la honte 
dont elle le couvre,”-—he goes on to 
say,— “‘ une femme intéressante par 
elle-méme, plus intéressante encore par 
l’apparence de l’infortune, qu’on sait 
lui donner, va remplir le royaume de 
ses plaintes. Elle séduira d’abord 
le cercle qui l’environne ; ses parens, 
ses amis, ses connoissances, seront en- 
trainés, et deviendront les échos de 
ses plaintes. Un monde entier, qui 
n'approfondit rien, dont la malignité 
ne veut le plus souvent trouver que des 
torts, n’écouter que des anecdotes, ne 


répéter que des épigrammes, fera d’un 
procés en séparation une affaire de 
parti; et les plus sages, les plus équit- 
ables des magistrats verront la balance 
trébucher dans leur mains.” And af- 
terwards, in reply to a paper set forth 
by his wife, declaring that it was nei- 
ther consistent with her honour, her 
delicacy, or public decency, that she 
should return to him, he well and truly 
says,—‘** L’honneur d’une épouse est 
de respecter et de faire respecter celui 
de son mari, dont elle ne pourrvit que 
partager la honte aussi long-tems qu’elle 
porte son nom. Sa délicatesse est de 
ne pas permettre la moindre démarche 
qui puisse causer a son mari une juste 
inquiétude. Enfin, la décence repousse 
avec indignation l’idée d’une épouse 
sans cesse entourcée de la jeunesse 
d’une ville entitre, et inaccessible a 
son mari seul.” 

But perhaps, however, I have al- 
ready quoted too largely —I should 
think not ; my justification is, that the 
passages apply equally to either of the 
cases between which I am instituting 
a comparison. To continue it :— in 
either case a merciful public was plea- 
sed, in the absence of all evidence re- 
specting any offence, to insinuate as 
exactly as may be the same abomina- 
ble vices and crimes in both gentlemen, 
as the reasons of separation; and the 
whole world shrunk from those who 
were poor, and whom it was the fashion 
to contemn.t Ay, but in either case 


* Mirabeau was at the last obliged to plead for the restitution of conjugal rights. 



























































































































































Madame Mirabeau’s pleas in resistance were, cruelty (which she could not prove to 
any degree that a court should not have laughed at) and infidelity on the part of her 
husband,—a misfortune which was common to her with every lady in France, and 
for which, in accordance with the usual custom, she had indemnified herself. Mira- 
beau was therefore more fortunate than our countryman, for he had in his lifetime the 
opportunity of proving how futile were the pretences upon which his household gods 
were shivered, and how base was the conduct of the yelping million that assailed him, 
And all this, notwithstanding that a partial and corrupt tribunal decided against his 
claim. 

+ If Mirabeau was more fortunate than Byron, in at last having the charges against 
him distinctly stated and openly declared, he was in other respects much less happy. 
One of his editors speaks thus of his wife: ‘‘ Sa femme, qui l’illuminoit de crimes, 
dont le moindre étoit de préférer la statue d’Endymion 4 celle de Diane, et qui, pour 
trouver en lui un Oreste, faisoit de sa mére méme une Clitemnestre.” It is certain, 
also, that Madame de Mirabeau was displeased at the great affection and familiarity 
which subsisted between her husband and his beautiful sister, Madame la Cabris ; 
and after the separation, she at the least pretended to doubt the purity of those ties 
which drew them so closely to each other, and insinuated her impression on the 
subject as one of the reasons which forbade her to contemplate the possibility of 
a reconciliation. I am afraid too that, although Sir Charles does not allude to it 
distinctly, there was some slight appearance of foundation for the lady’s suspicion, 
although I do not in the least think that, under all the circumstances of the case, it 
makes in her favour. The charge was insinuated too late to justify her conduct; and 
when pressed to the utmost, as the meagreness of her defence at the trial proves, 
she ventured not to make use of it; and this could not have been from any feeling 
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there was a bright exception to the 
rule that swayed the many. Lady 
Jersey exhibited sympathy towards 
Byron, and lent him countenance when 
the cry against him was at the loudest, 
and his name had become a by- -word 
of reproach; and Madame de Vence 
did the like for Mirabeau—la Com- 
tesse de Vence (a la Rochefoucauld), a 
lady of the highest blood, station, and 
character, and one who held the same 
supreme rank amongst the fashion- 
ables of Provence that Lady Jersey 
did—and, I am happy to say, yet does 
—amongst those of England. The 
names of those ladies will be trans- 
mitted to the remotest posterity, linked 
with the immortal names of Mirabeau 
and Byron; but by a purer and nobler 
tie than that which, perhaps, ever be- 
fore united the memory of gentle and 
lovely womanhood with masculine and 
passionate genius. 
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Both left their children with the 
mothers; both have left behind them 
letters to assure these mothers that 
they had no intention of asserting the 
paternal right, and claiming possession 
of these children. Both complained 
most bitterly of the cruel silence of 
their ladies respecting the health and 
well-being of their offspring. Mira- 
beau says, “ La mére de mon fils m’a 
horriblement trahi et calomnié; et l’in- 
solente cruauté de son silence, dans 
un moment oi je doute de la vie de 
cet enfant, ne m’apprend que trop 
qu'elle est bien sire d'avoit réussi a 
me perdre sans retour.” 

I forbear to quote any of Byron’s 
numerous reclamations, for a reason 
already stated. Both ladies, too, con- 
descended at length to write; and 
there is a marvellous similarity in the 
feeling that seems to have dictated 
their letters, and the style in which 


of delicacy towards her husband or his family, for the basest and most cruel viola- 
tion of all confidence and honour was resorted to by her, in publishing the letters 
written by the now repentant father of Mirabeau to his daughter-in-law, under the 
influence of one of his mad fits of rage against his son. I am afraid, how ever, as I 
said, that there was some shadow at least of foundation for the charge ; for I find in 
one of Mirabeau’s letters from Vincennes, after he had quarrelled with his beautiful 
and beloved sister for neglecting him in his captivity, and shrinking from his defence, 
that he says, ‘‘ Une sceur et des amis pour qui j’al exposé plus d’une fois ma vie, et 
perdu peut-étre pour jamais ma liberté, ont lachement déserté ma cause. Heureux 
encore, s’ils n’avoient fait que cela.” And in another place he observes, “‘ En revanche, 
Madame de Cabris a écrit 4 mon pére toutes les horreurs qu’elle a pu imaginer 
sur mon compte, et en convenant, en des termes aussi singuliers qu’insensés et 
indécens, qu’elle m’avoit trop aimé.” And now, while we are talking of these 
extraordinary men, it may not be amiss to remark that, in Manfred, Byron has darkly 
sketched out a character such as Mirabeau, with his soul of fire, his unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge, and his indomitable will, might indeed have ‘been, if he had 
* Passed 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, 
Save in the old time ”— 


if he were a practiser of the art magical, and the unfortunate who, having committed 
the deadly sin, and witnessed the horrible destruction of that he loved ‘and ruined, 
betook himself to the dreadful solitude, as a human being in relation with his fellows, 
wherein remorse was eating away his heart,—and that still more ae society, that 
converse with spirits, which is withering to the mortal frame. Madame la Cabris, too, 
might have been the Astarte. We have the sin of the all- nameless hour shadowed 
forth in as near as may be the same words: “ Qu’elle m’avoit trop aimé,” quoth 
Mirabeau, in the words of his sister. What says Manfred? 


** Thou lovedst me 
Too much, as I loved thee.” 


And next we have, in exquisite verse, that description of the similitude hetween the 
pair, which Mirabeau has so frequently given in truly poetic prose with words that 
have hues— 

‘« She was like me in lineaments,— her e yes, 
Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine ; 
But softened all and tempered into beauty. 
She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind | 
To comprehend the universe.” 
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they are expressed. Both were for 
years banished men, and wandered 
from country to country, still strug- 
gling manfully against the world’s 
condemnation ; and proving, as they 
embodied each successive mighty ef- 
fort of their minds, that far less were 
they separated from the million by an 
unjust ostracism, than by the immea- 
surable remoteness of genius. Both 
in their state of compelled widowhood 
ran away with young ladies of rank 
( femmes qualifiés), who had been forced 
into a marriage with old and wealthy 
husbands; both acted for a time in 
the capacity of cavalier servente. The 
husbands in either case winked at the 
intrigue ; but were at length forced by 
their relations to open their eyes, and 
see that which seeing they would fain 
have left unseen. Both gallants were in 
some sort compelled by circumstances 
to take their “ ladye-loves” under their 
protection; and this step it was that 
drew down upon both the censure of 
the world. The intrigue went for no- 
thing, it was quite in order—selon les 
régles ; but the abduction was dread- 
ful, because it was informal. Both 
lived happily enough with their para- 
mours; both felt fully the advantage 
of changing 

“« The curtain-lecture for the curtain- 

love ;” 

but neither had a high opinion of his 
fair one’s delicacy. Byron submitted 
the freest edition of Don Juan to la 
Contessa’s inspection; and Mirabeau 
his Erotica-Biblion to that of Madame 
de Mounier. Both, too, recorded the 
moment of their triumph; and both 
were in the habit of speaking of their 
amorous passages with the ladies in 
the plainest and coarsest terms. Both 
were known to have had a natural child 
by unknown mothers ; both died in the 
prime of life ; both perished in their 
height of fame; both fell while carry- 
ing on an enterprise in which they 
were embarked heart and soul; both 
suffered but a short illness; and both 
were rather the victims of their physi- 
cians than of their disease. 

The last words, too, attributed to 
both, are a comparison between Death 
and “his brother Sleep the filmy-eyed.” 
“ Mourir c’est dormir,’ murmured 
Mirabeau ; “ Now I shall go to sleep,” 
said Byron, closing his eyes upon the 
world physical and moral, although 
for hours he continued to he a breath- 
ing-machine. 

Now all these be strange points of 
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resemblance; but still, notwithstanding 
the strong relation existing between the 
two gentlemen, it was nothing in the 
least approaching a relation of identity. 
The original inspiration, and the con- 
tinued excitement of pain, made Byron 
a poet: I do not think he could have 
been any thing else that was great— 
his intellects, and every quality that 
was high in him, were only for holy- 
days; they could not have constantly 
struggled through the web of circum- 
stances which enmeshes every working 
day. Ifhe had been subjected to the 
same trials with Mirabeau, he would 
have certainly sunk under them, have 
maddened, and probably committed 
suicide; and in either case his name 
and fate would have only been the 
question of an hour—his only historian 
would have been the compiler of obi- 
tuaries, or the reporter of ‘ crowners’ 
’quests.” But Mirabeau, however he 
had been born, wherever he had been 
cast, must have been great; he had 
that principle of buoyancy in his na- 
ture which nothing could depress — 
that sense of force, which, combined 
with genius, rendered him irresistible, 
and which nothing in the nature of 
things ever could overbear. He was, 
besides, a man living in the world and 
for the world; and, with all his trans- 
cendent genius, he was a man of the 
world. Byron was, if not a dreamer, 
at least a creature entirely abandoned 
to his imagination. He loved to retire 
from the bustling scene around, and 
shrouding himself in his own high 
thoughts, to betake him to the sphere 
of dream. ‘The relation between his 
mind and Mirabeau’s was, in truth, 
that of a brother’s and sister’s; the 
difference was that of masculine and 
feminine. Byron and La Cabris had 
both that delicate and beautiful dreami- 
ness of intellect, (as all find it to be, 
and adoringly acknowledge it, when the 
glorious imaginings can be embodied,) 
which distinguished them from the 
male athlete, who, like the tree of 
which my friend Churchill sings, flou- 
rished in the storm, and whose dearest 
thoughts and exertions, and whose 
quickest feelings, were brought to bear 
upon the things that actually were—— 
all those points of difference, in short, 
which declared that the similarity be- 
tween Mirabeau and Byron should be 
only that between an image and a re- 
flection; and that are so well described 
in the course of the sketch of the 
beautiful sister, which in itself is so 
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exquisite a portrait of a lovely and 
passionate bas-bleu, that I shall take the 
liberty of submitting it to consideration. 
In one of the letters from Vincennes, 
Mirabeau says, in allusion to a subject 
on which it is not necessary to enter,— 
“ Je n’en excepte pas La Cabris, dont 
lesprit a une étendue et une sagacité 
peu commune méme chez les hommes 
les plus distingués par leur talens, et 
qui avoit avec tout l’éclat de la plus 
brillante jeunesse, les yeux noirs les 
plus éloquens, la fraicheur d’Hébé, 
cet air de noblesse que l’on ne trouve 
plus que dans les formes autiques, et 
une taille comme je n’en ai point vu 
depuis d’aussi belle; qui avoit, dis-je, 
avec tout cela, cette souplesse, cette 
grace, cette magic de séduction, qui 
n’appartient qu’a ton sexe. Quelques 
dépravées que j’ai trouvé depuis son 
fime et sa raison, je persiste A croire 
qu’a 17 ou 18 ans cette perversité 
étoit encore a une profondeur im- 
mense; et je ne doute pas qu’un 
homme* d’honneur et censé, amoureux 
d’elle, n’eit pu contenir sa téte et re- 
dresser son coeur; car son imagination 
est bien l’unique thédtre de ses opinions, 
de ses sentimens, et peut-étre de ses sen- 
sations ; mais son impétuosité, sa mo- 
bilité, sa fécondité prodiguoient alors 
les ressources. Cette femme étonnante 
étoit susceptible de générosité par 
l'amour propre, de sensibilité par illu- 
sion, de constance, de fidélité méme 
par opiniatreté. Tout cela fut devenu 
habitude ; et l’habitude, méme pour les 
génies les plus actifs, devient une 
chaine bien difficile a briser.” Ina 
word, the great distinction between 
Byron and Mirabeau was, that one 
never had that which was never absent 
from the other,—l'esprit de son dge et 
lesprit de sa position. 

But, to proceed with our comparison, 
Mirabeau, in his more advanced age, 
resembled Caius Gracchus in his won- 
drous industry, in the multiplicity of 
his occupations, in the nature of his 
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cians, in his energy of manner and 
delivery, and style of eloquence, (though 
his was of a higher order), and in 
having been the first to introduce that 
style of oratory into his country. Both, 
too, had in youth served in the army, 
and were withdrawn from the public 
eye for a number of years, which they 
spent in preparing themselves for the 
station they were one day destined to 
fill. Asan orator, he more nearly re- 
sembles Demosthenes than any modern, 
albeit he is far, far inferior to the mighty 
master of eloquence. And it is curious 
to observe, that pretty nearly the same 
objections have been taken to both in 
their public capacities. Both were 
accused of venality— of composing 
speeches for both parties in a suit—of 
being incapable of speaking without 
preparation, or of replying to an 
opponent who had attacked their set- 
speech. I refrain, however, from dwell- 
ing on these matters, as I propose to 
consider them at large upon a future 
occasion. Lastly, Mirabeau resembled 
Napoleon, in early struggles—in fami- 
liarity with poverty and downright want 
—in practical wisdom—in deep know- 
ledge of the human heart—in the right 
royal talent of seizing a character at a 
single glance, and so providing himself 
with the most efficient agents, by dis- 
covering at the instant the purposes in 
which any individual might be rendered 
most serviceable—in a power of calcu- 
lating, from things past and present, 
probable futurity, and this with such 
amazing accuracy, that it often appeared 
like unto an absolute foreknowledge of 
events—in irrepressible ambition and 
inextinguishable love of glory—in utter 
unbelief in impossiblity+—and in al- 
mighty will. He carried his motions, 
too, in the assembly, as Napoleon did 
his battles in the field, by seizing the 
moment that was big with fate, and 
using it for an overwhelming attack 
upon a single point in the enemy’s 
array. In a word, Mirabeau was the 
Napoleon of the tribune! 


pursuits, in his opposition to the patri- 


* Or, in the other case, an honourable and gentle woman, like Mary Chaworth! 
+ Hear Mirabeau himself upon the subject. ‘‘ Voltaire a dit — 
* Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son age, 
De son age a tout le malheur.’ 
1] en faut dire autant de l’esprit de sa position: qui ne peut le prendre, souffrera et 


rompra par tout, et ne réussira d rien. Mais pourquoi senteroit-on un homme si ce 
n’étoit pour réussir a tout et partout, depuis le peuple jusqu’aux rois, depuis les frivo- 
lités jusqu’aux hautes sciences, depuis le plus petit intérieur domestique, jusqu’au 
commandement des armies et au gouvernements des empires? Il ne faut dire de rien, 
Cela est au-dessous de moi, ni sentir rien qui soit au-dessus. Rien d’impossible 
enfin 4 homme qui peut et sait vouloir, avec suite et constance. Cela convient-il? 
Cela sera! Voila la seule loi, Aotit 24, 1781,” 
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Firry years have scarce elapsed since 
the Irish enemies of the British crown 
carried the first outwork of those de- 
fences by which the power of the 
British monarch was secured in Ire- 
land, and now but one of those defences 
remains which can oppose any resist- 
ance to the unceasing efforts of that 
revolutionary party which has hitherto 
so successfully sought separation. 
Vain, indeed, would have been all the 
efforts of the Papists of Ireland to have 
wrested that country from their king, 
had not their attempts been supported 
by other traitors to his crown and the 
true interests of their country. While 
the steady loyalty to the British throne 
of the Protestants of Ireland was 
backed, encouraged, and supported by 
a strong majority of their English 
brethren, England’s king could treat 
with contempt the puny efforts of all 
Irish rebels. No sooner, however, 
had there been formed in England a 
party base and dishonest enough to 
seek accession to power through Irish 
disaffection, than the position of all 
parties was changed. The ranks ofa 
bad ambition became gradually so 
strongly recruited, that numbers soon 
gave countenance and confidence to all 
who either had no principle to contend 
with, or were ready to barter that 
which they professed for the prospect 
of power and place. ‘To the ambition 
of the English legislator was added the 
cupidity of the Irish landlord ; and 
the avarice of individuals became an 
active instrument in their country’s 
degradation. In Ireland, the first as- 
sault was made on British connexion, 
by entrusting the elective franchise to 
every Irish Papist who in his own es- 
timation, attested only by his own 
oath, possessed, for the uninsurable 
term of an Irish life, an interest of 
forty shillings by the year. The num- 
bers ready to give this test were limited 
only by the opportunity of coming to 
the book ; and the multitude of compe- 
titors promised to the proprietors of 
Ireland an abundant harvest. It came, 
it is true ; but for the fruits which they 
expected, they relied upon the breath 
of man; and, as they sowed the wind, 
it is not surprising that they should 
have brought to maturity the storm, 
whose blasts are so rudely arousing 
them from their golden dreams. Stand- 
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ing on the vantage-ground of the po- 
litical power thus conceded to the Pa- 
pists of Ireland, the Protestant Whigs 
of both countries redoubled their efforts, 
as their supporters increased, to make 
captive the power of the once great 
and independent monarch of the British 
empire. Both the Protestants and 
Papists, who had thus united for the 
overthrow of the British constitution, 
had each a separate and ultimate ob- 
ject in view; still, they fought side by 
side with desperate fidelity. Though 
often partially successful on some 
minor points, the bold and firm front 
presented by the true Protestants of 
Ireland long proved an insurmountable 
barrier. The power of resistance 
possessed by this body, strengthened 
by the purest religion, animated by the 
truest loyalty, confident in undaunted 
bravery, and vigilant from a sense of 
impending danger, was not under- 
valued by those who plainly perceived 
that it was only by the prostration of its 
strength they could ever hope to suc- 
ceed. Accordingly, recourse was had 
to every species of open outrage, or co- 
vert attack, which suggested itself as 
likely to be useful to those whose 
opinions taught them that the end 
sanctified the means. 

The lying peer, the shuffling com- 
moner, the crafty statesman, the double- 
faced holder of office, the lurking as- 
sassin, and the midnight incendiary, 
were each ready at his post, watchful 
to strike a blow by which either an in- 
dividual, ora number, of the obnoxious 
body might be injured or destroyed, 
insulted or maligned: their attacks 
were as unceasing as their objects were 
various. Protestants were assaulted, 
either altogether or in detail; the 
church they had established, the reli- 
gion they had defended, the Bible 
which they loved, the preachers 
whom they followed, were continued 
subjects of obloquy, insult, and re- 
proach: no station was too lofty or too 
humble to afford protection or impu- 
nity. The judge upon the bench, the 
magistrate in his office, the peasant in 
his cabin, were alike exposed to the 
defaming pen, the lying tongue, and 
the bloody sword. Still, however, the 
Protestants of Ireland, secure in the 
armour of conscious integrity, which 
formed a part of their nature, unlike that 
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of Lord Plunkett, which, to use his 
own words, the noble lord got tired of 
buckling on every day, were unsub- 
dued. While supported by the faithful 
ministers and those Tory leaders on 
whose truth and honour they placed 
implicit confidence, they remained un- 
conquered, protected by the great ram- 
part of the constitution, in defence of 
which had they been called upon, they 
would have died. That rampart, how- 
ever, no longer exists; the Protestant 
bulwark of the British throne has been 
beaten down: but how? We blush 
to tell the tale. Was Protestantism 
conquered in the open field? Did it, 
coward-like, shrink from the face of its 
enemies? Was it faithless to itself, or 
did it desert its leaders? No; it was 
betrayed. There was treachery in the 
camp. He who was once called honest, 
and He who must ever be called great, 
in a moment of weakness, abandoned 
their own troops, and yielded the long- 
defended post to the enemy. Wounded 
as deeply by the destruction of all po- 
litical confidence, as they were weakened 
by the positive loss of parliamentary 
power and social security, they yet did 
not abandon the field in despair. While 
the constitution and the laws afforded 


any hope or prospect of safety or pro- 
tection, they firmly resolved to stand 
by their country and the remnant of 


its constitution. They rallied their 
broken strength. Smarting under the 
sense of recent injury, the necessity for 
which was never explained, they nobly 
vindicated the rights of freemen; and, 
disdaining to aggrandise the power by 
which they had been duped, they, in 
their turn, struck an unexpected, but an 
open and manly,blow. Itis true they 
conquered ; but, alas! they have reaped 
none of the fruits of victory. They did 
for the Whigs what they never could 
have done for themselves ; and, in re- 
turn, they have suffered a further di- 
minution of their parliamentary and 
political power. Notwithstanding all 
these losses, they survive. Though 
thinned by murder, persecution, and 
emigration, they still remain a powerful 
and influential body ; brave, intelli- 
gent, and uNITED; and “ true as the 
dial to the sun,” though clouded ; 
steadily loyal to their British king ; 
and, while they so remain, presenting 
an insurmountable obstacle to the long- 
cherished object of Papists and of 
Popery,—THE WITHDRAWAL or Ire- 
LAND FROM THE SCEPTRE OF A Bri- 
TISH KING 
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As, however, the Protestant body in 
Ireland threatens to survive (while it 
has one single point of protection) the 
abandonment of friends, the triumph 
of enemies, the loss of political power 
and influence, the countenance and fa- 
vour of their king and his ministers, 
their enemies see that it is absolutely 
necessary to adopt new measures to 
remove altogether from the country a 
body which protracts the consumma- 
tion of their fondest wishes. While 
the Protestants of Ireland remain firmly 
knit together as one man, relying upon 
themselves and their own resources, 
they form no very inviting object for 
an open and avowed attack ; and while 
the law interposes that shield of jus- 
tice with which it is now armed, de- 
sultory and individual skirmishes would 
prove both slow and doubtful. Here, 
then, is the point by which Protestants 
must be assailed. The last, the only 
hope of safety which they have left, is 
the once- boasted palladium of the rights 
and liberties of the British subject — 
the pure, the free, the uncontrolled, in- 
dependent, and unbiassed tribunal of 
THE TRIAL BY JuRy! 

This is the single point of protection 
still left to the Protestants of Ireland, 
and it is to the destruction of that, that 
all the energies of Popery and of Pa- 
pists—the immitigable enemies of civil 
and religious liberty—will be directed, 
until, either foiled in the attempt, their 
political fang be once again extracted, 
or, successful, they shall trample, with 
the unrelenting hoof of bigotry, the last 
of those brave men who shall dare 
to exercise the right of private judg- 
ment, or breathe the name of freedom. 

What is a British trial by jury? Is 
it the submitting any issue of life, pro- 
perty, or character to any twelve men, 
brought together by chance, accident, 
chicanery, or contrivance? No such 
thing. But it is the submitting of such 
issues to jurors, taken from a roll fur- 
nished by each sheriff— the sworn, re- 
spectable, and responsible officer of the 
crown, who, in the discharge of an im- 
portant duty, returns all those whose 
character, acquirements, probity, and 
station, qualify them to discharge those 
solemn duties, on which all that is dear 
to individuals or society depends. 

This system, which has stood the 
test of ages, that has proved itself the 
guardian of property, liberty, reputa- 
tion, and life—this system, which has 
so fearlessly and firmly punished crime, 
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denounced treason, resisted tyranny, 
and protected innocence—this system, 
which has cherished freedom, silenced 
sedition, and abashed the sharking 
traders of the law, is to be changed ; 
and for what ?—the chance drawing of 
a lottery, in which the blanks, or ci- 
phers, must fearfully outnumber the 
prizes, which may sometimes be drawn, 
but oftener remain in the wheel. For 
Irish jurors as they are now nominated, 
it is proposed that human creatures 
should be indiscriminately taken from 
the whole body of those who enjoy the 
self-sworn right to a ten-pound fran- 
chise; and whoare they? Irish tenants 
to Irish landlords, who, subject to Irish 
rents, tithes, and cesses, holding not 
more than one, two, or three acres of 
ground, swear that they have thereout 
an interest of not less than ten pounds 
a-year; which they also swear they 
could realise, and have, above their 
present rent, by letting their acre, 
their two acres, or their three, to a 
tenant who, they also swear, would be 
solvent!!! 

So much for the pecuniary and mo- 
ral qualifications of the proposed jury- 
men. Now let us try them on the 
score of education. No inconsiderable 
number of those who have, in the man- 
ner we have described, obtained the 
elective franchise, are incapable of at- 
testing their signature by their own 
hand-writing; they are what are tech- 
nically called marksmen. Of those who 
have mastered the accomplishment of 
writing their own names, many are in- 
capable of affording any other practical 
proof of their skill in penmanship; 
while’ those who might, with more se- 
curity than they have given evidence 
of their ten-pound interest, swear that 
they are scholars, not one in ten could 
read currente oculo the deed or instru- 
ment which forms the title to his 
tenure. 

This body, however, is not unknown 
to the history of Ireland ; these are the 
men who have figured as the choice 
and active spirits of the 

WHITEBOYs, 
DerENDERS, 
Unrrep [risuMen, 
REBELS, 
RIBBONMEN, 
RockitTes, 
Terry Atts, 
WHITEFEET, 
BLACKFEET, 
VOLUNTEERS, 
And now, as 
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CanpipaTE Jurors, 

have deluged, and are still deluging 
Ireland with blood. These are the 
men who have so long mocked the 
laws of God and man—who have for 
so many years defied and trampled on 
law, equity, and justice. To such it 
is proposed, by Aonest and consistent 
Whigs, to yield the key of that sanc- 
tuary which alone can now preserve in 
Ireland, to its Protestant inhabitants, 
the rights of property, life, or con- 
science. 

Do we boast that this is a discovery 
first made by us? Do we pretend 
that we alone are convinced that this 
statement is true! By no means. We 
are perfectly well satisfied, that, from 
att Grey to Spring Rice, there is not 
a single being connected with the ruling, 
or, rather, misruling ministry of Eng- 
land, who is not deeply impressed with 
the conviction, that the scheme of what 
is called, in the cant of the day, “a 
good Jury-bill for Ireland,” is fraught 
with consequences of the utmost peril 
to all who are opposed to the objects 
and machinations of that fierce, vulgar, 
bigotted, and insatiable faction, which 
taunts and goads their ill-assorted allies 
to the adoption of such desperate mea- 
sures. 

Do we attribute to any member of 
his majesty’s government the slightest 
wish or disposition to see the conse- 
quences that we have anticipated from 
the destruction of the trial by jury in 
Ireland, realised in part or altogether? 
Certainly not. On the contrary, we 
feel assured, that if ever their consent 
be wrung from them, it will be yielded 
slowly and with reluctance. Whence, 
then, arises the necessity for the adop- 
tion of this measure, on the issue of 
which is inevitably staked the conti- 
nuance of Protestantism in Ireland? 
Simply and solely because Lord Al- 
thorp, in his individual capacity, in 
the plenitude of his ignorance, talking 
of men and of things of which he knew 
nothing, pledged his silly self, that the 
sword of justice also should be trans- 
ferred to those whom he saw making 
such a conscientious use of the staff of 
power. To keep pure and unspotted 
the consistency of this mighty states- 
man, this rash pledge is to be rashly 
redeemed; when a new and another 
war will be waged upon the loyalists 
of Ireland. 

Little do they know of Ireland, who 
think, that in the picture of it which 
has been drawn in the debates of the 
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first reformed parliament, there has 
been exhibited to them a full repre- 
sentation ofthe triumphs which Popery 
seeks, or of the sufferings to which 
Protestants are doomed. To elevate 
the host before the wondering eyes of 
unbelieving heretics, to bring to the 
kennel the knee which has never bent 
to the object of an idolatrous worship 
— these are among the fondest objects, 
the dearest hopes of those meek and holy 
men, who ever (we are told) in Ireland 
preached peace and good will towards 
all men. For such an exhibition, how- 
ever, the time has not yet arrived ; but 
let the “ good Jury-bill” pass, and the 
day of triumph has come. The Pro- 
testant, felled to the earth, insulted, 
and degraded, may bring within the 
walls where justice was once adminis- 
tered his bleeding proofs of injury, his 
“ eloquent wounds,”— what then ? 
Will the hand which, armed with a 
bludgeon, would smite to the earth in 
the king’s highway the fancied reviler 
of his fancied God, deal out a different 
measure of justice to the victim of 
bigotry, merely because he is trans- 
planted from the ranks of a supersti- 
tious procession to the jury-box, where 
he sits in judgment with those with 
whom he lately walked? No; it is 
as hopeless as it is impossible. The 
“ good Jury-bill” for Ireland will be the 
death-warrant there to religious liberty. 

The freedom of the press— how will 
it fare? Popery takes offence at the 
freedom with which a heretic may 
discuss the doctrine, the tenets, the 
acts, the speeches, or the politics, of 
the humble and holy servants of their 
mother church. ‘ Will an action lie?” 
“No doubt of it ; you can choose your 
county, and make sure of a jury!!!” 
To whom, then, is intrusted the liberty 
of the press? To twelve men who 
would each, with averted eyes and 
outsiretched arms, bearing the longest 
possible pair of tongs grasping a copy 
of the word of God, follow Dr. Doyle 
to the mouth of a furnace, and plunge 
therein that book which consecrates the 
art of printing!!! So much for civil 
liberty. 

Can that which was once the pro- 
perty of the Church of Rome, be, 
according to its canons, transferred 
without the sanction of the pope ? 
No. Did not, and does not, all Ire- 
land belong to the pope of Rome? 
It does. Has he sanctioned publicly 
or privately—mind, mark, we say, or 
* PRIVATELY ”’—the grant or sale of 
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all or any of the forfeited estates or 
church-lands of his holiness’s kingdom 
of Ireland to a heretic? Has, then, 
any heretic in Ireland a title to pro- 
perty so acquired good and valid in a 
court of Rome? Unquestionably he 
has not. But the “ good Jury-bill” 
is passed, and in what court is his 
title to be tried? Will he who, with 
the murderous knife and burning brand, 
strong in the absolution of his church, 
sought eviction or possession, even by 
the shedding of blood to quench the 
fire he kindled, be less scrupulous or 
less powerful when only armed with 
the issue-paper in a jury-hox? Is this 
the man who will acknowledge that as 
a title which is repudiated by his pope ? 
If Lord Althorp would preserve the 
substantial consistency of a conscien- 
tious course of action (for, though we 
question his judgment, we do not im- 
pugn his honour), we would entreat of 
him, while there is time, to pause, and, 
before it be too late, narrowly to scan 
thegulfinto which the “ good Jury-bill,” 
if it pass, will plunge the lingering 
loyalty of Ireland. 

Much that we have said might pass 
for declamation, were it not that the 
proceedings before the Longford elec- 
tion committee have made a full ex- 
posure of the wholesale mode in which 
the manufacture of the contemplated 
jurors is carried on in Ireland ; where 
the most flagrant perjury is practised 
by those in whose hands the redemp- 
tion of Lord Althorp’s pledge is about 
to place the fate of the property, the 
lives, and the character, of all who have 
any in the country. It is worse than 
mockery to say that the proposed bill 
still leaves it in the power of the ma- 
gistrates and sheriffs to select from 
those who may have the initiatory qua- 
lification. No such power will, in 
fact, be left; and any attempt to ex- 
ercise sound discretion will be the 
unceasing object of those seditious 
howlings which are driving from the 
discharge of the munera of a country 
gentleman those whose feelings make 
them shrink from the foul abuse 
which is levelled against every man 
whose education, habits, and princi- 
ples, render him indisposed to partici- 
pate in the disgrace of acting with 
those who are incapable of understand- 
ing the respect to which honour and 
integrity are entitled, or of exposure to 
the criticism of men who hate the qua- 
lities which they well know that they 
do not possess. 
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No; whatever list the collector 
makes out, will and must be the jury- 
list: its adoption in three-fourths of 
Ireland will be imperative. The col- 
lectors, in making out their lists, will 
naturally look to their own future ease 
in effecting their collections ; and they 
will endeavour to gain popularity by 
extending to all, who have the most 
distant pretensions to it, the honour of 
a place on the jury-list. 

But where, after the adoption of this 
monstrous measure, are to be found 
men capable of judging and conducting 
the causes of those who may then be 
clients? Hitherto it has been essen- 
tial, to the successful management of a 
suit, that the jury and the counsel 
should all understand one common 
language. Hitherto, in cases where 
their interposition was necessary, it 
has been found practicable to explain, 
by interpreters, the evidence of wit- 
nesses who did not speak the vulgar 
tongue of the court and the jury. 
Without laying any stress on the ne- 
cessity of having a jury possessed of 
that general course of reading and 
education which render familiar the 
knowledge of those technical terms ac- 
quired by experience, and which are 
so necessary to the understanding a 
statement of a case,—how, we ask, isa 
lawyer who cannot speak Irish to do 
justice to his client’s cause? Hitherto 
the object has been to bring the jury 
up to the standard of the judges and 
the box; but if the jury-bill pass, the 
process must be reversed, and the bench 
and the practitioners must be reduced 
to the level of the jury. To state a 
case through an interpreter, would be, at 
best, a very clumsy course of proceed- 
ing, if at all practicable ; twice the 
time in which a case can now be dis- 

osed of, would then be necessary, and 
aw proceedings would be spun out to 
an interminable, at least to a very te- 
dious, length ; and reports would be 
almost impracticable. If the project 
is to be entertained at all, time should 
be given to the legal practitioners and 
reporters to qualify ; professors of the 
Irish language should be established in 
all the inns of court; and the under- 
going a severe examination in the Irish 
language should be made an indispen- 
sable ingredient in the course of preli- 
minary preparation for the bar. In 
England, some prizes for proficiency, 
to be awarded by competent judges,— 
say the chancellor, some of the chief 
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judges, and a few of the popish mem- 
bers from Ireland as assistants,—might 
act successfully in stimulating exertion : 
and when a sufficient number of judges, 
barristers, and solicitors, were found 
qualified to afford a fair choice to 
clients, then would be the time to 
adopt this measure, which cannot, 
without producing great inconvenience, 
be at once introduced into practice. 

Looking to the welfare of some of 
our colonies, and the establishing in 
them the trial by jury, the proposed 
measure may be defended, as one well 
calculated to fill them with men prac- 
tised as jurors, and versed in the 
ways of at least the criminal courts. 

If, indeed, the coercive measure 
were to be continued in force for some 
years longer, and the trial by court- 
martial and the trial by jury were 
concurrent jurisdictions, after the good 
jury-bill shall have passed into a law, 
no very long period would elapse be- 
fore many, very many of those who 
shall grace the jury-list of Ireland, 
will, in one way or another, have found 
a passage to New South Wales, where 
they will at once be able, with the ex- 
perience they have acquired in Ireland, 
to assist in discharging the duties of 
that court, although they may have 
been indebted to another for their trans- 
mit from Ireland to Australia. One 
amendment would, however, go far to 
reconcile us to look with a favourable 
eye on Lord Althorp’s bantling, and 
that is, that the late registry should 
be declared null and void; that a new 
one should take place, before the 
wealthiest and ablest men at the bar; 
and that the registering barrister should, 
for seven years, be accountable for the 
rent of every man whom he should 
have declared to be possessed of a 10/. 
beneficial interest. Such a registry 
would become of sterling merit, and 
would indeed form a sound standard 
for a jury-list. No such standard is 
provided by the new jury-bill, which 
will, if adopted, destroy all confidence 
in the administration of justice in Ire- 
land, where, amidst the destruction of 
sound principles in the other institu- 
tions of the country, it still remains a 
proud and noble monument indeed of 
the wisdom of our ancestors. If the 
foundations of that monument be sap- 
ped, its ruins will soon cover every 
trace of civilisation which still survives 
the doings of the Whigs. 
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HAYWARD’S TRANSLATION OF GOETHE'S ‘‘ FAUST,” 


No man has suffered more from his 
translators than Goethe. There was 
that infamous version from the French, 
published by Colburn under the title of 
Memoirs of Goethe, written by himself, 
professed to be rendered from the 
Dichtung und Wahrheit of the German 
master. Then there was Lord Leveson 
Gower’s traduction of Faust, full of 
blunders of every conceivable kind, 
and worse intentional perversions—to 
say nothing of omissions. Never was 
work so imperfectly represented as this 
very splendid and original poem by its 
aristocratic translator. What business 
had such a man as Gower to undertake 
a task of this kind, to which, on all 
accounts, he was so unequal—so inca- 
pacitated both by nature and education ? 
If the drama contained passages that 
offended his delicacy—or if the drift 
of the whole was, in his opinion, of an 
equivocal character—why was he soli- 
citous to put it into an English dress ? 
Or was he learning German upon it, 
and, being desirous to turn his lessons 
to a good account, thought it best to 
remunerate himself for the fees he paid 
to his tutor by publishing his daily 
exercises? If so, his lordship made a 
capital hit; and, however he may have 
misled the public, or injured the ori- 
ginal author, contrived to fill his own 
pockets,—the chief thing to be heeded 
now-a-days. 

Had the fame of the German master 
been suffered to remain under the pro- 
tection of such friends, it would have 
sunk in the opinion of Englishmen to 
an irretrievable depth; but (blessings 
on the Nine therefore !) the Muses who 
inspired him would not permit that the 
oracles which he uttered should be thus 
perverted from their right meaning, and 
lost to their intended purpose. They 
therefore were careful to raise up other 
servants of theirs, who should interpret 
well the prophecies which they had 
suggested. Shelley, a true vates, was 
called upon by their divine influence 
to render some choice passages from 
this very Faust, which, from confessed 
inability, Gower had left unattempted 
in his precious version, and some which 
from other motives he had purposely 
reticensed. To Wilhelm Meister, also, 
they assigned a mighty man to conquer 
the Herculean labour, which only a 
giant might sustain. Well did he 


perform the duty set; and, like one 
of the true Anak race, he laid about 
him with his staff like a weaver’s beam, 
so that the hearts of the enemy sunk 
within them because of fear. They 
shewed fight, however; but now they 
had to deal with Goethe indeed, in the 
person of his translator, and accord- 
ingly opposed English taste to the 
German, and fairly enough, though 
feebly, met the question at issue. 

This debate of taste has since that 
time been waged almost to an issue, 
in Mr. Carlyle’s and Mr. Heraud’s 
papers in the Foreign Review, on 
Goethe, and Klopstock, and the Stol- 
bergs, and Werner, and in others from 
the same hands in Recrna. The subject 
of German literature is in consequence 
looked upon with more favourable eyes 
by the judicious. That there is some- 
thing worthy of regard and examination 
in German genius, is now a matter of 
general acknowledgment ; labourers in 
the field of inquiry are daily making 
their appearance, and it is becoming 
more and more evident that the harvest 
is at hand. 

In evidence of this conclusion, we 
desire to point public attention to the 
prose literal translation of Faust with 
which we have embellished the title of 
this paper. Mr. Hayward deserves the 
best thanks of all lovers of German 
genius, and of all, indeed, to whom 
genius in the abstract is a subject of 
serious and loving consideration, by the 
very successful effort with which he 
has enriched the English language. 
We have now, at any rate, the mean- 
ing of the great work intelligibly ex- 
pressed ; though the harmonies of the 
original verse have yet to be trans- 
fused into our native numbers. Let 
us hope that ere long this yet remain- 
ing desideratum may be realised in a 
manner worthy of both literatures ; 
we feel, indeed, no doubt that it will 
be. In the meantime hail we this 
godsend as a godsend, and give it 
solemn welcome. 

The importance of this production 
will be best estimated by a glance at 
the mass of error and absurdity from 
which we are hereby redeemed. Mr. 
Ifayward has thought fit to expose, 
in no measured terms, (and he is right 
in entertaining no accommodation on 
a matter of such importance,) the delu- 
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sions arising from mistranslations, by 
which the public mind has hitherto 
been led astray. Pitiable must be the 
condition now of all parties in these 
misrevealings ; and low ought they to 
bow down their foreheads in the dust, 
and abase themselves before the Genius 
of Truth and the poet; for against both 
they have offended. 


« Lord F. Gower’s faults,” says Mr. 
Hayward, ‘‘ are twofold — of omission 
and commission. To begin with those 
of the first kind—he has omitted the Pro- 
logue in Heaven, with the exception of 
the Angel’s Song at the commencement ; 
the Shepherd's Song, post, p. 29; the 
beautiful little Song of the Invisible Spi- 
rits, which follows the curse, post, p. 55; 
a large part of the scene in Auerbach’s 
cellar; the Flower Scene, post, p. 130 ; 
the Summer-house Scene, post, p. 133 ; 
and the whole of the Interlude supposed 
to be played upon the Blocksberg. The 
inevitable effect of these omissions was 
forcibly stated in the Quarterly Review: 
‘In one page (of the original) we have 
Raphael and Gabriel uttering strains of 
Miitonic harmony and grandeur, in the 
hearing of all the host of Heaven. In 
another, the jabber of fiends and sorce- 
rers in their witch-sabbath presents an 
unearthly mixture, in which it is impos- 
sible to draw any definite line between 
the grotesque and the ghastly, the sad- 
ness of immortal degradation, and the 
buffoonery of diabolical despair. In the 
midst of all this, human passions — love, 
hatred, revenge, repentance, remorse— 
clothe themselves alternately in the se- 
verest simplicity of idiomatic dialogue, 
and the softest or noblest strains of lyric 
poetry. Even mere satire—the satire of 
literature, of manners, of politics, above 
all, of philosophy, finds its place. The 
effect of so strange a medley of elements 
must have been abundantly considered 
by so learned an artist as Goethe; and 
no translator can have any right to inter- 
fere with him, by diminishing their num- 
ber or variety.’ 

“But besides omissions of the kind 
above mentioned, omissions of two, four, 
six, or eight lines at a time, are con- 
stantly occurring, to the irreparable in- 
jury of those fine links of association in 
which all works of genius abound, and 
which are not the less to be regarded, 
because (as in the case of the finer fibres 
of the human body) we are often uncon- 
scious of their existence till they are 
snapped, and the work becomes loose 
and lifeless for want of them. What 


renders these omissions still more cen- 
surable is, that in the second and last 
edition no notice whatever is given that 
any omission of any sort has been made ; 
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and in the first edition, we are only cur- 
sorily informed that his lordship ‘ had 
left sundry passages unattempted, from a 
conviction of his own inability to transfer 
their spirit to a translation; and that 
considerations of decency, also, in a few 
instances, prevented him from proceed- 
ing.’ Where these omitted passages oc- 
cur, and what may be their length and 
character, the reader must find out for 
himself; except in the single instance of 
the Prologue, which, from what I can 
collect from his note, is one of the in- 
stances in which he was checked by 
decency. Again, I shall borrow some 
just and striking remarks from the Quar- 
terly :—‘ It is no great wonder, that per- 
sons who have considered only an analy- 
sis such as Madame de Staél’s, or a 
version thus incomplete, should, in spite 
of occasional passages, mistake the ge- 
neral purpose of the poet, and accuse 
him of ridiculing curiosity, knowledge, 
and virtue ; while, in fact, he had lim- 
self taken especial precautions (whatever 
may be thought of the taste with which 
he had selected some of these) to make 
it clear to every capacity, that the only 
objects of his attack were the extrava- 
gance, restlessness, and misery of curio- 
sity, when directed to subjects beyond 
the legitimate range of human intellect, 
the uselessness of mere knowledge di- 
vorced from wisdom by the intervention 
of vanity, and the feebleness of that vir- 
tue which presumes to rely solely on 
itself.’ 

‘* According, therefore, to the opinion 
of a very partial critic, his lordship has 
not merely aided in giving an immoral 
tendency to the poem he professes to 
purify, but has been, no doubt unwit- 
tingly, the means of fixing a stigma on 
the moral and religious character of 
Goethe. 

«* T now come to faults of commission. 
These are very, very numerous ; and I 
shall be obliged to quote a great many, 
in order to counterbalance the weight of 
authority which Lord F. Gower has con- 
trived to enlist upon his side. Most of 
the examples, however, are so irresistibly 
ludicrous, that I do not think the com- 
mentary will be found dull. All but one 
are taken from the second edition, pub- 
lished at an interval of two years from 
the first; ample time having been thus 
afforded for the correction of mistakes. 
That one is the following. 

* In allusion to the spirits invoked by 
Faust, Wagner is made to say, 


‘ They feign their native home the sky, 
Assume a false gentility, 
And lisp in English when they lie.’ 
Patriotism compels me to say, that englisch 
means like angels, and conveys no national 
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reflection. 
thus: 


The line, therefore, stands 


‘ And lisp like angels when they lie.’ 


It is strange that Gregory’s pun, em- 
balmed in Wordsworth’s poetry, did not 
give his lordship a suspicion of the truth. 

* All future references are to the 
second edition. 

**In the first six lines of the ‘ Arch- 
angel’s Song,’ generally considered one 
of the best-executed parts of the trans- 
lation, there are two slight errors and 
one glaring one : 


* The sun his ancient hymn of wonder 
Is pouring out to kindred spheres, 
And still pursues, with march of thunder, 
His pre-appointed course of years. 
Thy visage gives thy angels power, 
Though none its dazzling rays with- 
stand.’—Vol. i. p. 17. 


“ The sun is pouring out his hymn of 
wonder (as his lordship is pleased to 
term it) with, not to, kindred spheres ; 
and course of years is a very incorrect 
mode of rendering reise (journey); but 
the thy of the fifth line is the great blun- 
der of the passage, as it proves Lord F. 
Gower to have supposed the ihr and sie 
of the original to refer to the Deity. I 
do most earnestly assure him that they 
refer to the sun, and that a German 
would no more think of addressing the 
Deity in the third person plural, than an 
Englishman of affixing Mr. to the name, 
Indeed, nothing can shew more strongly 
Lord F. Gower’s unacquaintance with 
the German language and literature than 
his repeated mistakes as to sie; which 
word is never used as a mode of address 
in elevated composition, except now and 
thenironically. At the present moment, 
I do not recollect a single instance in 
the whole of Faust. I subjoin two other 
passages in which this sort of blunder 
occurs, to the obvious sacrifice of the 
sense. In the second scene with Me- 
phistopheles, Faust is made to speak to 
him thus: 


‘ My breast, that swells no more with 
learning’s throes, 
I give to pain, and bare it to the storm ; 
And all that man enjoys, or undergoes, 
I wish concentered in this single form : 


High as yourself'to mount, to dive as low; 
Upon myself to heap your weal and wo; 
Wide as your range my circle to extend, 
And, like yourself, be blasted at the end,’ 
—p. 99. 


** The full extent of this error may be 
seen at a glance, on turning to the pas- 
sage (post, p. 60). It has arisen from 
the translator's supposing ihr and ihrem, 
which really refer to menscheit (humanity 
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or the human race), to be the ceremonial 
mode of address. The wonder to me is, 
that he did not pause and inquire before 
writing down so palpable an absurdity, 
as making Faust wish for the lot of the 
Devil. Again, in the dialogue between 
the Student and Mephistopheles, the lat- 
ter tells the Student that he_will daily 
feel a greater longing for the breasts of 
Wisdom ; to which the Student replies, 
that he shall joyfully hang upon her 
(Wisdom’s) neck. His lordship, mis- 
led by ihrem again, makes him reply, 


‘ Sir, from your neck I shall with joy 
depend ;’ 


as if he wanted to hug Mephistopheles! 

** To bring these mistakes together, I 
have been obliged to anticipate a little. 
Going back to the conclusion of the first 
paragraph of Faust’s first soliloquy (post, 
p- 8), I find the following couplets: 


‘ That I may need dispense no more 
The solemn nothings of my store, 
But dealing less in words than deeds, 

Je ; 
Explore the world’s primeval seeds, 


Any one would suppose from this, that 
Faust was anxious for action instead of 
knowledge, and had thoughts of going 
forth to battle, by way of getting better 
acquainted with the world. Lord F, 
Gower would say, no doubt, that he 
could not complete the couplet with a 
word (as things or realities) conveying 
the right meaning. In such cases he 
ought to annex a Nota Bene, like that to 
the following epitaph: 


‘ Here lies the body of Nicholas New 
City, 
Who died t’other day—the more’s the 
pity ! 
N.B.—The man’s name was Oldtown, 
but it wouldn’t rhyme.’ 


“In the next page but one (p. 24), 
we find the simple expressions den wiirme 
nagen—which worms gnaw, expanded 
thus: 


* Where revelling worms peruse the store 
Of wisdom’s antiquated lore.’ 


Can any thing be more inconsistent with 
the spirit of the scene than this conceit? 
There are a few good lines in page 25, 
but all the rest of the invocation-scene is 
given in the weakest and most wishy- 
washy style. For example : 


‘ Faust. Yes, I am Faust, a powerful 
name, 

Thy more than equal, child of flame. 
Spirit. I wander and range 

Through existence’s change, 

Above and below, 

Through the tide and the flow, 

I shoot and J sparkle, and never am still. 
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Faust. Say, thou ever-roving spirit, 
What relation can I bear to thee? 
Spirit. To some other form, in another 
state, 
Thou mayest bear relation ; 
Not to me.’ 


«‘T know not why Faust is made to 
declare himself ‘a powerful name,’ ex- 
cept to justify his calling himself ‘ more 
than equal,’ which he does not pretend 
to inthe original. ‘The six lines chanted 
by the Spirit remind me strongly of the 
countryman, who managed to spell a 
word (usage) in such a manner (yowsitch) 
that not a single letter belonging to it 
was left. But for the position of the 
lines, I could not have discovered what 
they were intended for. The words which 
Lord F. Gower translates as a question, 
‘ What relation can I bear to thee?’ are 
an exclamation, ‘ How near I feel to thee!’ 
which the Spirit answers, ‘ Thou art mate 
for (or thou resemblest) the spirit whom 
thou conceivest, not for me.’ To make 
the Spirit deny any relation to Faust, is 
in direct contradiction to a preceding 
passage, in which the relation of every 
thing to every thing is dwelt upon. But 
perhaps Lord F, Gower meant relation. 
ship; i. e. that the Spirit was not uncle, 
aunt, grandfather, or grandmother, to 
Faust. 

“Two pages after, in the course of 
Faust’s remarks on elocution, we find: 


‘ And must we, when we learn to speak, 
Consider how ’twould sound in Greek ? 


“ T doubt whether any man ever asked 
such a question before ; I am sure Goethe 
never did. But this is a favourite mode 
of eking out a line with his lordship. 
Thus : 


‘The chemist calls it Nature’s encheiresis, 
And scarce knows why, although the name 
from Greece is.’—p. 108. 


‘To gain the love, and learn my Greek of 
A man whom all with honour speak of.’ 
—p. 104, 


When Greece won’t serve his turn, he 
manages to make shift with Rome: 


‘ Confirm a story I have made, 
As how her husband’s limbs are laid 
At Padua, in a decent tomb. 
Faust. Fine! I must travel then almost 
to Rome.’—p. 180. 


” I need hardly say, that there is no- 
thing about Rome, Greece, or Greek, in 
the original.” 


This will, perhaps, serve as a relish 
of his lordship’s quality. We can only 
afford room for another extract. The 
full exposure occupies forty or fifty 
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pages in Mr. Hayward’s preface; and 
we can promise the reader a fine treat 
from their perusal, if he has at all a 
taste for this sort of thing. 


“* The Quarterly Reviewer says, ‘ The 
terrible prison-scene, with which the vo- 
lume closes, is rendered with fidelity, 
elegance, and strength.’ To the proof! 

* The first line is — 

* Mich fasst ein langst entwohnter 
Schauer ;’ 


it is translated, 


‘ Strength to my limbs my fainting soul 
denies.’ 
The fourth is — 


‘ Und ibr verbrechen war ein guter 
Wahn;’ 
rendered, 


‘ Frenzy the crime for which her blood 
must flow.’ 


‘* Margaret’s song is represented by 
these four lines : 


* Now shame on my mother 
Who brought me to light, 
And foul fall my father, 
Who nursed me in spite.’ 


‘* The exquisitely simple expressions, 
‘ Schon war ich auch, und das war mein 
Verderben —I was fair too, and that was 
my undoing,’ are rendered, 


‘ And yet so soon to perish by your laws, 
Once I was fair too—that was just the 
cause.’ 


“« Examples of this sort of weakness 
abound : 


* Ich herze dich mit tausendfacher Glut.’ 


‘ With twice its former heat my love shall 
glow.’ —Vol. ii. p. 71. 


‘ Stumm liegt die Welt wié das Grab.’ 


‘ And all are dumb with speechless pain, 
As if they never would speak again.’ 
Vol. ii. p. 76. 


‘* See also vol. ii. p. 69, from 1. 11, a 
passage spoilt by the change of person 
and the omission of the exclamation, ‘I 
am saved!’ And see p.70, from 1. 7, to 
the second line of the next page. At 
p- 74 his lordship gives another version 
of lauern. He translates ‘ Sie lauern doch 
mir auf—They glare upon me still ;? and 
in p. 75 he shews a total insensibility to 
one of the most exquisite touches of na- 
ture in the scene. The literal translation 
is — 

‘ Faust. The day is dawning, my love! 
my love! 

‘ Margaret. Day! yes, it is becoming 
day —the last day is pressing in. It 
was to be my wedding-day! Tell no one 
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that thou wert with Margaret before. Woe 
to my garland !’ 


“« His lordship gives it thus: 


‘ Faust. Day, Margaret! day! your 
term will soon be past. 
‘ Margaret. True, ’tis the day ; the last, 
the last! 
My bridal day !—’twill soon appear. 
Tell it to none thou hast been here,’ — 


i.e. in the prison. His lordship takes no 
notice whatever of the garland, which, at 
any rate, ought to have suggested the 
real meaning. 
‘* Margaret’s frenzied call to save her 
child (post, p. 201) is rendered thus : 
* Quick! fly! 
Save it, or the child will die! 
Through the wild wood, 
To the pond ! 
It lifts its head ! 
The bubbles rise ! 
It breathes ! 
Oh save it, save it!’ 


“The beauty of this passage depends 
on the minuteness of the particulars which 
crowd upon the poor girl’s mind. His 
lordship leaves out two-thirds of them, 
and gives us, by way of recompense, his 
own logical conclusion, that the child 
will die ifit be not saved. But his lord- 
ship — God knows why! —has evidently 
taken a strong dislike to this unhappy 
child, and resolved that it should neither 
be born, nursed, drowned, or buried, as 
the mother and the author wished and 
intended, 


‘ On my right breast my boy shall be, 
Let no one else lie there but he ; 
*T were bliss with him in death to lie, 
Which, on this earth, my foes deny.’ 


The passage (post, p. 
else will lie by me,’ not ‘ Let no one,’ &c.; 
and Margaret, not having so much as an 
ahndung, or presentiment of his lordship’s 
attempt, expresses na anxiety whatever 
as to her boy, to whom he has applied 
the apprehension she expresses about 
Faust. The him in the third line should 
therefore be altered into thee. 

“« The translator finishes his under- 
taking in character : 


200) runs, ‘ No one 


* Mephis. She is condemned ! 
Voices from above. Is pardoned ! 
Mephis (to Faust). Hence and flee! 
[ Vanishes with Faust. 
Margaret (from within). 
Henry! Henry!’ 


“« There being no attempt at metre or 
rhyme in this place, his lordship has no 
excuse for inaccuracy; yet every word 
of this conclusion, except the proper 
names and one of the stage-directions, is 
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wrong. ‘ Sie is gerichtet’ is not ‘ She is 
condemned ;’ ‘ Sie is gerettet’ is not ‘ She 
is pardoned ;’ ‘ Her zu mir’ is not ‘ Hence 
and Slee ;’ and ‘Stimme von Innen ver- 
hallend’ is not * Margaret from within? 
Of such passages we may certainly say— 


© Emendare liture 
Multz non possunt, una litura potest.’” 


Mr. Hayward then passes in review 
the blank verse extracts which accom- 
pany Moses’ Engravings from Retsch’s 
series of Twenty-seven Outlines illus- 
trative of Faust. It is not necessary 
to dwell on the ridiculous blunders 
of this writer. What respects poor 
Shelley demands more attention. We 
need not, however, enter into a de- 
fence of his errors, as the animad- 
verter himself has found an apology 
for them. He confesses—(as who a 
not ?)—the power manifested in the 
unfinished fragments left by Shelley, 
and agrees that nothing but a few 
months’ study of German was wanting 
to make him fully equal to an adequate 
translation of Faust. Besides, as he 
very properly urges, they are unfinished 
fragments ; and Shelley never professed 
himself to be perfect in the language 
from which he was translating. Some 
of these supposed errors, however, are 
evidently, we must tell Mr. Hayward, 
designed alterations, and meant for 
improvements of the original. Whether 
they are or not, we decide not; but in 
such cases, the variations most cer- 
tainly should not be set down as 
mistakes. For instance, “* mit dauern- 
den Gedanken,” could never have been 
mistaken by Shelley for “ with sweet 
and melancholy thoughts.” Neither can 
we agree that Shelley has, in the 
passage to which these words belong, 
failed to represent its meaning. On 
the contrary, we believe that he has 

caught better than any other the senti- 

ment; but he has rather paraphrased 
than rendered it, and so paraphrased 
it as to explain what in the German 
text is so obscure as to have puzzled 
half a score of commentators. But 
what can puzzle OLtrver Yorke? We 
have as clear a perception of the poet’s 
meaning as it is possible for reader or 
critic—ay, critic—to have of poet ; and 
so we shall shew when we come to 
consider fully and at large the place in 
question. Further than this it is not 
necessary to defend Shelley; and for 
all beyond—why, “ take it in the very 
words of "—Leigh Hunt. 
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‘¢ | was away from my friend, in an- 
other country, when he began to read 
German ; and my impression is, that he 
did not make any very long or extensive 
acquaintance with the literature: only 
what he did read, he would read exqui- 
sitely, and with a thorough knowledge of 
the meaning, making it a point to have a 
perfect understanding of the letter, in order 
that he might leave nothing unperceived of 
the spirit. Of the particular state in which 
the manuscript was left, I have no recol- 
lection, except that a few passages were 
not filled up.” 

The French translations have been 
equally faulty with the English, though 
undertaken by men of ability and 
learning. There are three French prose 
versions ; but no talent, it is well ob- 
served, can overcome the difficulties 
which the peculiar character of the 
French language presents, and they 
have all shewn themselves hopelessly 
incapable of conveying any thing like a 
correct notion of the work. M. Sainte- 
Aulaire’s translation is a clever and 
spirited, but vague and loose para- 
phrase, invariably shunning the diffi- 
culty which the various meanings pre- 
sent, by boldly deciding upon one, 
instead of trying to shadow out all of 
them, and avoiding the charge of in- 
correctness by making it almost im- 
possible to say whether the best con- 
struction has suggested itself or not. 
MM. Stapfer and Gérard’s merits it 
would be hard to estimate. What 
they understand they so abominably 
Frenchify, and what they do not they 
substitute with such miserable inanity 
as would But never mind; what 
care we for the French translations ? 

Yet something of the French must 
be cared for—female genius having 
made it rich and precious in the eyes 
of an admiring world. Mad. de Staél 
and her L’ Allemagne cannot be omit- 
ted in any survey of this matter. She 
is, however, justly censurable, both in 
regard to Goethe and other German 
authors, for frequently outrunning the 
constable in her critiques. Her blun- 
derings are truly unaccountable ; but 
we may readily believe that a lively 
Frenchwoman would write from remi- 
niscence rather than from reference. 
No wonder that, seeing and talking 
so much as she did, her recollections 
of things were confused; and so that 
she remembered enough to give a shew 
of illustration and authority to a few 
brilliant paragraphs, she retired from 
her labour well contented. What cared 
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she for the subject she pretended to be 
anatomising? It was for the brilliant 
thing she contrived to say, whatever 
the occasion, correct or incorrect, that 
she was solicitous only ;—that end 
answered, every other consideration 
was given 

« A doubt to all the winds of heaven.” 


Mr. Hayward has contrived to indi- 
cate, though unconsciously it would 
appear, the relative excellence of Eng- 
lish poets by the relation which they 
bear to Goethe. This he has effected 
by giving in his notes such parallel 
passages from English poets as occur- 
red to him. For this purpose, and 
also for assisting him in the grand 
affair of diction, he re-read the greater 
part of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley, during the progress of his 
undertaking ; a course of study which 
he recommends his fellow-labourers in 
this walk to pursue. He mentions it 
as a singular fact, that he was able to 
gain no addition to his stock of ex- 
pressions from Byron, though at one 
period of his life he knew him pretty 
neatly by heart. 

This will appear extraordinary to 
most who recollect Byron’s Manfred, 
Cain, and Heaven and Earth, which 
are generally esteemed as Faustish 
dramas. It is, however, we doubt not, 
a fact. No two poets can be con- 
ceived more diverse in character and 
temperament than Goethe and Byron. 
The one was an artist, the other a 
madman. We have formerly shewn 
how the two poets dealt with a similar 
incident which occurred to both in 
early life. Both met with a girl a little 
older than themselves, who, in exercise 
of the privilege belonging to this dif- 
ference of years, thought themselves at 
liberty to exercise a maternal or elder 
sister's patronage, which was mistaken 
by the protégé as a return of the 
affection which he felt rising in his 
own bosom. Both were disappointed. 
Byron bore the wound rankling in his 
heart all his life after; Goethe made 
use of the incident—which, however, 
he felt in the first instance keenly, 
even to derangement—as a material 
for his poetic purpose, and reproduces, 
to a certain extent, the character and 
some of the circumstances, as well as 
the name of the fair maiden in the 
person of his heroine, in this same 
tragedy of Faust. By this we may 
perceive that Goethe had obtained a 
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mastery and control of his emotion ; 
the spirit of the prophet, in his case, 
“was subject to the prophet.” This 
distinguishes effectually the two men. 
Byron 1 might be—nay, he was—a poet ; 

but he was no artist. Southey, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, are all artists in their 
different styles ; but Byron was only a 
man pouring out in vehement rhythmi- 
cal declamation and figurative allusion 
his sorrows and reflections, and the tale 
of what he had seen, and heard, and 
read—and was little regardful of rules 
and principles, whether self-imposed or 
derived. We would not fetter genius 
with laws—but this we say, that genius 
should be a law to itself. Lord Byron’s 
was not—passion was the law of his 
genius. Goethe’s genius, on the con- 
trary, is essentially active. It operates 
upon the materials of art, and converts 
them all to its glorious purposes—to 
set forth the heart of man, the mystery 
of the universe—how it all appeared 
to his own mind, and what his mind 
has made of it. Above all, 
presiding will, directing, shaping » in- 
forming, and subduing all, as a conquest 
to its self-determined | motive. 

It becomes our pleasing duty, since 
we are at length in possession of a 
literal translation of Faust, to put at 
once our readers in possession of what 
fare they may expect to find in it; 
and without delay to eclipse all former 
commentators and critics—Madame de 
Staél herself—in our analysis of its 
contents. 

Goethe is fond of poetical proémia, 
and one of these precedes the play of 
Faust. We mean not the all-celebrated 
Prologue in Heaven, but a matter of 
humbler effort, in the shape of a dedi- 
cation and a prologue in the theatre. 
The former is addressed to the memory 
of his days of boyhood, when first love, 
with friendship, illustrated the morning 
of life. It refers to Margaret and her 
circle, to whom he communicated the 
original fragments of the poem; so 
early was the first conception formed 
in his mind. The latter is a dialogue 
between Manager, Theatre-poet, and 
Merryman, on the best means of pleas- 
ing the public,—a consummation which 
the manager has most at heart. The 
poet is rather desirous of appealing to 
posterity ; but the last speaker thinks 
that contemporaries are entitled to some 
regard. ‘He who knows how to im- 
part himselfagreeably, he,” says Merry- 
man, ‘‘ will never be soured by popular 
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caprice. He desires a large circle, to 
agitate it the more certainly. Then do 
but pluck up courage, and shew your- 
self a model to the world. Let Fancy, 
with all her choruses, Reason, Under- 
standing, Feeling, Passion, but—mark 
me well—not without Folly, be heard.” 
The manager adds to this, “ But, 
most particularly, let there be incident 
enough ;” with other remarks, which 
shew that he looks on the poet as a 
handicraftsman ; and, in conclusion, 
since it is hard to satisfy, advises to 
mystify the people. Whereto the poet 
replies :— 


‘* Poet.—Begone, and seek thyself an. 
other servant! The poet, forsooth, is 
wantonly to sport away for thy sake the 
highest right —the right of man, which 
Nature bestows upon him! By what 
stirs he every heart? By what subdues 
he every element? Isit not the harmony, 
which bursts from out his breast, and 
sucks > world back again into his heart? 
When Nature, carelessly winding, forces 
the thread’s interminable length upon the 
spindle ; when the confused multitude of 
all beings jangles out of tune and harsh 
—who, life-infusing, so disposes the ever 
equably- flowing series, that it moves 
rhythmically ? “Who calls the individual 
to the general consecration — where it 
strikes in glorious accords? Who bids 
the tempest rage to passions? the evening- 
red glow in the pensive spirit? Who 
scatters on the loved-one’s path all beau- 
teous blossomings of spring? Who 
wreathes the unmeaning green leaves 
into a garland of honour for deserts of all 
kinds?) Who ensures Olympus ?—asso- 
ciates Gods?’ Man's power revealed in 
the poet. 

“* Merryman.—Employ these fine pow- 
ers then, and carry on your poetical affairs 
as one carries ona love-adventure. Ac- 
cidentally one approaches, one feels, one 
stays, and little by little one gets entan- 
gled. The happiness increases—then it 
is disturbed ; one is delighted, then comes 
distress ; and, before one is aware of it, 
it is even a romance. 
play in this manner. 
the thick of human life! Every one 
lives it, —to not many is it known; and 
seize it where you will, it is interesting. 
Little clearness in motley images! much 
falsehood and a spark of truth !—this is 
the way to brew the best liquor, which 
refreshes and edifies all the world. Then 
assembles youth’s fairest flower to see your 
play, and listens to the revelation. Then 
every gentle mind sucks melancholy nou- 

rishment for itself from out your work ; 
then one while this, and one while that, 
is stirred up; each one sees what he 


Let us also give a 
Only plunge into 
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carries in his heart. They are as yet 
equally ready to weep and to laugh ; they 
still honour the soaring, are pleased with 
the shine. One who is formed, there is 
no such thing as pleasing; one who is 
forming, will always be grateful. 

‘* Poet.—Then give me also back again 
the times when I myself was still form- 
ing; when a fountain of crowded lays 
sprang freshly and unbrokenly forth ; 
when mists veiled my world,—the bud 
still promised miracles ; when I gathered 
the thousand flowers which profusely 
filled all the dales. I had nothing, and 
yet enough,—the intuitive longing after 
truth, and the pleasure in delusion! Give 
me back those impulses untamed,— the 
deep pain-fraught happiness, the energy 
of hatred, the might of love! — Give me 
back my youth !” &c, 


Now for the celebrated Prologue in 
Heaven, which commences what may 
be arranged as the first act of this drama; 
of which prologue the idea is taken 
from the introductory chapter to the 
Book of Job, whence also Goethe 
seems to have formed his conception 
of the Evil Principle, as a being not 
rebellious to the Creator’s will, but 
employed by him in the capacity of a 
powerful tempter, authorised and ap- 
pointed for wise ends by the Supreme 
Wisdom. The archangels Raphael, 
Gabriel, and Michael, are singing to 
the Lord. Afterwards they are joined 
by Mephistopheles, who sneers at the 
anthem in which they have been en- 
gaged, having nothing himself, as he 
affirms, ** to say about suns and worlds ; 
[ only mark how men are plaguing 
themselves.” The Lord rebukes him 
for always complaining of what goes 
on on earth; and after a while asks 
him, “ Do you know Faust ?” 


“ Mephis. The doctor? 

The Lord. My servant? 

Mephis. Verily, he serves you after a 
fashion of his own,”’ &c. 


After some familiar talk of this kind, 
Mephistopheles is permitted to tempt 
this second Job. ‘ Divert this spirit 
from his original source, and bear him, 
if thou canst seize him, down on thy 
own path with thee, and stand abashed 
when thou art compelled to own—a 
good man, in his dark perplexity, may 
still be conscious of the right way.” 
Mephistopheles expresses his confi- 
dence in the result, and receives from 
the Lord an assurance that he had 
never hated the like of him. “ Of all 
the spirits that deny,” he remarks, 
VOL, VII. NO. XLI. 
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“ the scoffer is the least offensive to me. 
Man’s activity is all too prone to 
slumber : he soon gets fond of uncon- 
ditional repose; I therefore willingly 
allow him a companion, who stirs, 
and works, and must, as devil, produce.” 
Then follows a passage which our trans- 
lator is puzzled, like his predecessors, 
to render. 


** Doch ihr, die achten Gottersdhne, 
Erfreuit euch der lebendig reichen 
Schone ! 

Das Werdende, das ewig wirkt und lebt, 

Umfass’ euch mit der Liebe holden Schran- 
ken, 

Und was in schwankender Erscheinung 
schwebt, 

Befestiget mit dauernden Gedauken.” 


The difficulty in this place is not in 
rendering the words literally, but in 
giving to them an intelligible meaning ; 
and it does seem to us that the transla- 
tors have mystified themselves strangely 
about the matter. The Lord is leaving 
and dismissing the angelic assembly, 
and observes, before rising, that they, 
as the true sons of God, rejoice in the 
living profusion of beauty. So far so 
good. But then he follows up the 
remark with a parting word of admo- 
nition—leaving them in the loving 
embraces of the Werdende, das ewig 
wirkt und lebt. This Mr. Hayward ren- 
ders, “ the creative essence, which lives 
and moves through all time.” A friend 
of his prefers, “‘ creation’s energy, ever 
active and alive.” Our friend Thomas 
Carlyle, in a letter to Mr. Hayward, 
observes on the whole passage thus: 


‘‘ There is clearly no translating of 
these lines, especially on the spur of the 
moment ; yet it seems to me the meaning 
of them is pretty distinct. The Lord has 
just remarked, that man (poor fellow !) 
needs a devil, as travelling companion, 
to spur him on by means of Denial; 
whereupon, turning round (to the angels 
and other perfect characters,) he adds, 
‘ But ye, the genuine sons of Heaven, 
joy ye in the living fulness of the beau- 
tiful (not of the logical, practical, contra- 
dictory, wherein man toils imprisoned) ; 
let Being (or Existence), which is every 
where, a glorious birth into higher Being, 
as it for ever works and lives, encircle 
you with the soft ties of Love ; and what- 
soever wavers in the doubtful empire of 
appearance (as all earthly things do); 
that do ye by enduring thought make 
firm.’ Thus would Das Werdende (the 
thing that is—a being) mean no less than 
the universe (the visible universe) itself; 
and J here phrase it by ‘ Existence,’ which 
00 
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is every where a birth into higher exist- 
ence (or i in some such way), and make a 
comfortable enough kind of sense out of 
that quatrain,’ 


A periodical writer gives the meaning 
to be, that “The Lord, addressing the 
heav enly host, commands them, as the 
genuine sons of God, to rejoice in the 
eternal growth of beauty; there being 
in the divine creation a ceaseless flow 
of beautiful phenomena, which the 
divine intellect fixes, as it were, by 
contemplation and thought.” In ad- 
dition to all this, our present translator 
extracts, for a note, Mr. Coleridge’s 
aphorism on the word became, to make 
the part a little clear. 

A trifle more acquaintance with 
theology and German philosophy would 
have saved a deal of the trouble thus 
taken ; nor would some attention to the 
character of the speaker and the nature 
of the occasion have been quite use- 
less. The speaker is the second person 
in the Trinity, and the occasion is the 
breaking up of the sacred assembly, 
and the words which he is made to 
utter are intended for the Divine bene- 
diction at parting, in which he formally 
leaves them, to comfort them for his 
absence, according to the Scripture rule 


of proceeding, the loving influences of 


the Holy Spirit. The desire to be 
familiar in this dialogue—to make it 
dramatic rather than sacred — led 
Goethe to avoid religious terms of 
expression ; and therefore he preferred 
the phrase, “ the becoming, who ever 
operates and lives,” to the “ fellowship, 
or the blessing, of the Holy Ghost,” 
and similar modes of address which 
are consecrated to the service of pub- 
lic worship. ‘ The becoming” (das 
Werdende) is of course that which 
becomes—i. e. that which continually 
passes from one state to another, 
whose essence it is to do so. This is 
undoubtedly the office of the third 
person in the Trinity. The Lord, 
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angelic assembly with a benediction, 
recommending them to that divine 
influence which proceeds from the 
Father to the Son, and from both in 
an eternal procession, an operative 
and living principle, to whatsoever 
works and lives. This spirit he desires 
to remain with them, and to encompass 
them within the gentle enclosures of 
love. 

So far for two lines of the doubtful 
four. But the other two are equally 
difficult. Mr. Hayward renders them, 
** What hovers in changeful seeming, 
do ye fix firm with everlasting thoughts.” 
His friend: “ And that which flits before 
you, a fluent and changeful phantom, 
do ye fix by the power of*enduring 
thought.”* Thomas C arlyle’ stranslation 
we have already given, as also that of 
the periodical writer. 

The simple English of the words 
which seems to have puzzled these very 
worthy people is only, “ and what 
floats in fluctuating appearance be- 
fasten ye [befestiget| with enduring 
thoughts.” This word befestiget is used 
precisely in the same sense by Shake- 
speare and Swift. 

“ Thinking by this face, 
To fasten in our thoughts that ve have 
courage,” —SHAKESPEARE. 


** The words Whig and Tory have been 
pressed to the service of many succes. 
sions of parties, with different ideas 


Jastened to them.” —Swirr. 


According, then, to a perfect English 
usage of the words, the sentence might 
be rendered,— “ Attach ye the proper 
and permanent conceptions to the 
different phenomena of which ye may 
be percipient,’— i. e. Give a meaning 
to the things ye see, and hear, and 
feel, and touch, and taste,— let them 
not pass you by, and be forgotten ; 
but, by attention at the period of their 
appearance, fix them in your thoughts, 
and make them a part of the perma- 


therefore, leaves and dismisses the nent furniture of the mind. This would 


* For this, he quotes the following from Coleridge :—*‘ The particles that con- 
stitute the size, the visibility of an organic structure, are in perpetual flux. They are 
to the combining and constitutive power, as the pulses of air to the voice of a dis- 
courser, or of one who sings a roundelay. The same words may be repeated ; but in 

each second of time the articulated air hath passed away, and each act of articulation 
appropriates and gives momentary form to a new and other portion. As the column 
of blue smoke {rom a cottage-chimney in the breathless summer-noon, or the steadfast- 
seeming cloud on the edge-point of a hill in the driving air-current, which momently 
condensed and recomposed is the common phantom of a thousand successors (schwankende 
Erscheinung) ; such is the flesh (and every organised body), which our bodily eyes 
transmit to us, which our palates taste, which our hands touch.” 
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be the signification in plain and vulgar 
English ; and the sense, thus expressed, 
would be obvious to the meanest capa- 
city. But, for the sake of brevity, and 
of giving a magisterial air to the an- 
nouncement, Goethe has expressed it 
technically. The technical allusion is 
to the critical philosophy of Kant; 
and, taken in connexion with the theo- 
logical reference before stated, the 
passage may run,— “ This spirit re- 
main with you, during my absence, 
and enable you to seize on, and to fix, 
and to unite into form, by the power 
of thought, the variety of fluctuating 
phenomena which floats in an uncon- 
nected state before the faculty of 
sense.” 

It may be as well, perhaps, to ex- 
plain, that the critical philosophy con- 
siders all the intuitions of sense as dis- 
connected phenomena, —i. e. parts 
merely in succession or extension, 
without connexion,— to which the un- 
derstanding, by uniting them, gives a 
form. Except for this exercise of the 
understanding upon them, they have 
no permanence, but evanesce instantly 
as they arise. Hence the propriety of 
the phrase “enduring thoughts”— 
“ make firm ”—or “ to unite”—or “ to 
seize upon”—or “ to fix firmly”— or 
“to hold together’—or “to make 
fast” — what else would vanish away. 
It is, according to the phrase of Swift, 
to fasten an idea upon the appearance 
—either to understand it, or to register 
it in the memory. 

The reader will perhaps accept the 
whole passage rendered in humble 
verse. 


But ye, true sons of the Eternal, 
Joy in the Beauty living and supernal. 
May the Proceeding, that aye works and 
"lives, 
Clasp ye about with Love's benign de- 
fences ; 
And what the Apparent, ere it vanish, 
gives, 
Make ye to endure in your intelligences, 


We hope, now, to hear no more of 
this difficulty ; the passage is really 
worth very little trouble. It is but a 
dry stick at the best; though, like 
Aaron’s rod, it may be made to bud, as 
Shelley’s version shews, which has 
caught well enough the sentiment ; 
though, by shirking the letter, he has 
elevated it into a more poetic region. 
If we wanted to be poetical, which the 
original is not, we should give it a si- 
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milar turn—somewhat in this way : 
“ May the spirit of love, that works 
and lives in all things, embrace you 
within its benign influences, and, wit- 
nessing with your spirit, enable you to 
give thoughtful permanence to the 
evanescent phantoms that, as symbols 
of his operations, perpetually appear 
and vanish, for your delight and in- 
struction.” Compare this with Shel- 
ley’s, and we shall not have much rea- 
son to complain. 


** But ye, pure 
Children of God, enjoy eternal beauty ; 
Let that which ever operates and lives 
Clasp you within the limits of its love, 
And seize with sweet and melancholy 
thoughts 
The floating phantoms of its loveliness.” 


Ifeaven closes ; the archangels dis- 
perse ; and Mephistopheles concludes 
the scene with a brief reflection, in a 
style of some levity. According to 
Falk, Goethe is reported to have said, 
that “even the clever Madame de 
Staél was greatly scandalised, that I 
(Goethe) kept the devil in such good 
humour. In the presence of God, she 
insisted upon it, he ought to be made 
grim and spiteful. What will she say, 
if she sees him promoted a step higher, 
— nay, perhaps meets him in heaven ?” 

Goethe knew what he was about, 
better than Madame de Staél could 
tell him. 

The next scene represents Faust in 
his study—a_ high-vaulted, narrow 
Gothic chamber — seated restless at 
his desk. Philosophy, jurisprudence, 
medicine, theology — he has mastered 
them all,— and what has he more to 
learn or teach? Faust is, therefore, in 
the condition, predicated in the pro- 
logue, of proneness to slumber. He 
may now soon get fond of uncondi- 
tional repose; and it will be needful 
“to allow him a companion, who stirs 
and works, and must, as devil, pro- 
duce.” Nor is it long before such a 
goad is provided to prick the sides of 
his intent. But, in the meantime, the 
doctor’s activity seems yet willing to 
keep awake, and has expended its 
energy in the study of magic, as the 
only thing yet which has occupation 
in it. A mysterious book from Nos- 
trodamus’ own hand presents to his 
view the sign ofthe Macrocosm, which, 
after contemplating, he exclaims,— 


‘« How all weaves itself into a whole ; 
the one works and lives in the other 
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How the heavenly influences ascend and 
descend, and reach each other the golden 
buckets,—on bliss-exhaling pinions press 
from heaven through earth, all ringing 
harmoniously through the All. What a 
show! but ah, a show only! Where 
shall I seize thee, infinite Nature? Ye 
breasts, where? ye sources of all life, on 
which hang heaven and earth, towards 
which the blighted breast presses — ye 
gush, ye suckle, and am I thus languish- 
ing in vain? [He turns over the book in- 
dignantly, and sees the sign of the Spirit 
of the Earth.] How differently this sign 
affects me! Thou, Spirit of the Earth, 
art nearer tome! Already do I feel my 
energies exalted, already glow as with 
new wine; I feel courage to cast myself 
into the world; to endure earthly weal 
and earthly wo; to wrestle with storms, 
and stand unshaken mid the shipwreck’s 
crash. Clouds thicken over me; the 
moon pales her light; the lamp dies 
away; exhalations arise; red beams en- 
circle my head ; a cold shuddering flick- 
ers down from the vaulted roof, and 
fastens onme! I feel it—thou art flit- 
ting round me, prayer-compelled Spirit! 
Unveil thyself! Ah! what a tearing in 
my heart —all my senses are stirring up 
to new sensations! 1 feel my whole 
soul surrendered to thee. Thou must— 
thou must! should it cost me my life. 

[ He seizes the book, and pronounces mys- 
tically the sign of the Spirit. A red 
Slame flashes up ; the Spirit appears 
in the flame. 

“« Spirit. Who calls for me ? 

“ Faust (averting his face). Horrible 

vision ! 

‘* Spirit. Thou hast potently attracted 
me, after long sucking at my sphere. 
And now — 

“« Faust. Torture! I endure thee not. 

** Spirit. You pray, panting, to see 
me, to hear my voice, to gaze upon my 
face. Your potent invocation works upon 
me. I am here! What a miserable terror 
seizes thee, the demigod? Where is the 
soul’s calling? Where the breast, that 
created a world to itself, and upbore and 
contained it? which, with a thrill of ec- 
stasy, swelled to lift itself to a level with 
us spirits. Where art thou, Faust, whose 
voice rang to me, who pressed upon me 
with all his energies?’ Art thou he ?— 
thou who, blighted by my breath, art 
shivering through all the depths of life, 
a trembling, writhing worm. 

** Faust. Shall I yield to thee, thou 
child of fire? Iam he—am Faust, thy 
equal ! 

** Spirit. In the stream of life, 
In the storm of action, 
| move up and down, 

I fiit hither and thither, 
Birth and grave, 
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An eternal sea, 

A changeful weaving, 

A glowing life — 

Thus I work at the whizzing loom of time, 

And weave the visible clothing of the 
Deity. 

“ Faust. Busy spirit! thou who sweep- 
est round the wide world, how near I 
feel to thee ! 

“« Spirit. Thou art mate for the spirit 
whom thou conceivest, not for me. 

[ The Spirit vanishes, 

** Faust (collapsing). Not for thee! 
For whom then? I, the image of the 
Deity, and not mate for even thee !” 


Now here comes a question. What 
means the poet by his Macrocosm, and 
that other sign of the Spirit of the 
Earth? We suspect that the best way 
of coming at this point is not to listen 
to Dr. Hinrich, or Falk, or even to 
consult Dr. Herder’s Ideen; but to go 
at once to those alchemical books which 
Goethe tells us himselfin his Memoirs 
he read, whilst confined by ill health, 
with a Miss Von Klettenberg. He 
mentions Welling’s Opus Mego-Cabua- 
listicum, Theophrastus, Paracelsus, Ba- 
silius Valentinus, Helmont, Starkey, 
and the Aurea Catena Homeri. Now 
it happens, that at one period of our 
life we read many books of this kind ; 
but, at a distance from town, can only 
now lay our hands on an odd volume 
of Paracelsus, in a bad translation. 
It will serve for the nonce, however. 
According to Paracelsus, then, the ma- 
crocosm is the great world, and man 
is the microcosm, or a little world — a 
kind of epitome of the great. Oswald 
Crollius, “ physitian to the most illus- 
trious prince Christian Anvhaltin,” in 
his admonitory preface to Paracel- 
sus’s Three Books of Philosophy, deli- 
vers himself right learnedly on both 
worlds, macros and micros. ‘ Whatso- 
ever,” says he, “ lieth hid and unseen 
in man, is made manifest in the visible 
anatomy of the whole universe ; for the 
microcosmical nature in man is invisi- 
bie and incomprehensible. Therefore, 
in the visible and comprehensible ana- 
tomy of the great world, all things are 
manifest, as in their parent. Heaven 
and earth are man’s parents, out of 
which man last of all was created: he 
that knows the parents, and can ana- 
tomise them, hath attained the true 
knowledge of their child man, the most 
perfect creature in all his properties ; 
because all things of the whole uni- 
verse meet in him as in the centre, and 
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the anatomy of him in his nature is the 
anatomy of the whole world. The ex- 
ternal world is the figure of man, and 
man is an hidden world ; because visi- 
ble things in him are invisible, and 
when they are made visible then they 
are diseases, not health, as truly as he 
is the little world, and not the great 
one. And this is the true knowledge, 
that man may microcosmically be 
known visibly and invisibly, or magi- 
cally. The knowledge of every sound 
and perfect physician proceedeth from 
the true and full anatomy, both of the 
great and little world, unto which he 
may safely trust, as to a most sure an- 
chor. Considering, then, the original 
of all diseases, it will appear that the 
nature, as well of the macrocosm as of 
the microcosm, is its own medicine, 
disease, and physician.” 

Such is the sort of stuff to which this 
scene of Goethe has reference. In the 
sign of the macrocosm, Faust contem- 
plates “ the visible anatomy of the 
whole universe.” 

To this contemplation Faust feels 
himself unequal—its sphere is too 
large for his faculties; he is therefore 
desirous of limiting his aspirations, 
and, turning over the leaf, is fain to 
put up with the Spirit of the Earth, as 
“ nearer to him”—as a more possible 
subject for his intellectual grasp. But, 
alas! even this less infinite spirit is too 
much—too overwhelming. 

Presumptuous Faust! vain, and in- 
firm of purpose. What less than the 
entire universe may satisfy thine am- 
bition? The macrocosm! Futile en- 
deavour! and thou art fain to put up 
with what in comparison is but a mi- 
crocosm, a part of that mighty whole ! 
a smaller world—like man, that greater 
world’s epitome. But even in the Spirit 
of the Earth there is a mystery and an 
awe, which to thyself manifests thy 
imbecility ; a spirit it is which thou 
canst not conceive, and therefore must 
put up with such spirit as thou canst— 
a Mephistopheles—a scoffer—a denier. 
Thou, who wantedst nothing so much 
as affirmation ; a lover of wisdom, whose 
faithful wooing entreated and expected 
yes, and was answered by the proud 
and disdainful deity of thine affection, 
No! Comfort, however, may be found 
in this—that here, as in other cases of 
courtship, the no may mean yes. 

What art thou, Spirit of the Earth! 
that thus overpoweredst mortal func- 
tion, and didst thrust back the wielder 
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of magic “on the uncertain lot of hu- 
manity?”” Nay, what is Earth herself? 
The visible outgrowth of a nature—the 
apparition of a substance, alike imper- 
ceptible and inconceivable. Almost 
within the sphere of sense and under- 
standing, man sometimes, in high 
Faustish moods, brings the secret thing 
which he necessarily assumes; but 
evermore it enlarges beyond the limits 
of both, and, like new wine, bursts the 
vessel that would contain it. And this 
is the Spirit of the Earth—the correla- 
tive reality of her phenomena, for which 
high Reason yearns, bearing as she 
does in her own essence the idea there- 
of, native as fruit is to the tree. Weak, 
too weak the flesh, how willing soever 
the spirit, such reality to compass. 
Such is Earth and her Spirit ; such the 
result of an endeavour, ever baffled, yet 
instinctive. For what is man, in re- 
spect to his immortal sympathies ?—a 
creature of baffled instincts! and so 
far less fitly placed in earth’s region 
than the inferior animals, who find 
within its limits an answer to all their 
wants. A creature of baffled instincts: 
‘*and thereof comes in the end de- 
spondency and madness.” 
Despondency and madness both 
now beset Faust. First, despondency. 
Wagner, the unidea’d groveller, his 
amanuensis, breaks on “ these full re- 
vealings ;” or what might have been 
such, as he vainly, vainly thinks. Wagner 
thought that Faust was declaiming a 
Greek tragedy, and wished to be taught 
the art; for he had heard it said, that a 
player might instruct a priest, and 
verily believed that elocution makes 
the orator’s success. Needful for him 
it is that he should arrive at this, and 
by a short cut; for his critical studies 
so increase upon him, that he finds a 
poor devil may die before he mounts 
to the fountain-head ofall art and all 
science, malgré the pleasure which he 
feels in transporting himself into the 
spirit of other times. Something, too, 
of the world and the heart of man he 
would know — but how? In answer 
to all this, Faust gives him the lesson, 
which he has failed to realise in him- 
self. He refers him to his own bosom, 
to his own feelings. Have something 
to say —there will be no difficulty in 
saying it; no elocution needed. Let 
the holy well in his own heart be per- 
mitted to gush out, and the study of 
old parchments will be useless. And 
as to the spirit of the times, as people 
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term it, what is it but their own spirit, 
in which the times are reflected ? 

Ah, reader! think again on the Spi- 
rit of the Earth. In what differs it 
from the Spirit of the Times? What 
could the majestic vision be, but a 
projection of Faust’s own spirit? and 
by the dignity of his own being was he 
self-rebuked, when, reflected as in a 
mirror, he contemplated therein “the 
mighty and maniform universality of 
the earth itself — that focus of all phe- 
nomena, which at the same time con- 
tains within itself sea, mountain, storm, 
earthquake, tiger, lion, lamb, Homer, 
Phidias, Raphael, Newton, Mozart, 
and Apelles.” And all these were 
glassed in his soul ; as in the glorious 
mirror of the ocean, 


“ The Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; 1n all time, 
Calm or convulsed; in breeze, or gale, 
or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; boundless, endless, and 
sublime — 
The image of Eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible.” 


Such was Byron’s Vision of the Sea, 
which he beheld when he looked intro- 
vertedly into his soul, and saw there 
the deep reflected in his own profounder 
deep. And such was Faust’s and 
Goethe’s Vision of the Earth, when 
opening in their own spirits “ the great 
book of Heaven, they saw before them 
her measureless palace, which alone, 
and every where, the Godhead only 
has power to fill; and concluded, as 
undistractedly as they could, from the 
whole to the particular, from the par- 
ticular to the whole.” Well might the 
poet, then, give the spirit of the vision 
that sublime boast, no longer now 
mysterious — 


** Thus work I at the whizzing loom of 
time, 

And weave the visible clothing of the 
Deity.” 


Our dear Hayward ! you will feel, we 
are assured, that we are welcome to what 
use we have made in our above rhap- 
sody of your very excellent notes about 
the subject of that same. Like Barbara 
Lewthwaite’s song to the poet, it seemed 
to us, as we retraced it line by line, 
that but half of it was our excellent 
translator’s, and one half of it the no 
less excellent Yorke’s. Like the poet, 
again and once again did we repeat it, 
as we would a song. 
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“ Nay,” said we, “more than half to 
dear Hayward must belong, 

For he looked with such a look, and he 

spake with such a tone, 
That Yorke almost received his heart 
into his own.” 


Having made this amende honorable, 
we are glad to get rid of this subject; 
as glad as Faust was to ged rid of 
Wagner. And now he isalone. De- 
spondency! the presence of even a 
Wagner had been a charm against this 
disease; and Faust soliloquises his 
thanks to this “* poorest of all the sons 
ofearth. Thou hast snatched me from 
despair, which had well nigh got the 
better of sense. Alas! that vision was 
so gigantically great, that I felt shrunk 
into a dwarf.” 

Yet was that vision, as we have de- 
monstrated, of himself. What greater 
proof need we of the Miltonic axiom, 
placed in the mouth of the very first 
Faust too, Adam himself? “ We feel 
that we are greater than we know,” or 
can bear to know. For this revelation 
of a man to himself, what is it? To 
what is the majestic vision correlated ? 
Our Oswald Crollius shall answer all 
gainsayers in respect to the microcosm, 
“for little world, man, concerning 
whose generation, dignity, and excel- 
lence,” he says “ something,” and that 
something, much every way; but this 
in brief: The microcosm man is the 
quintessence of all things—the divinity 
on earth—and his spirit is none other 
than God himself. “ As the sidereal 
spirit dwells in the body, and works 
therein day and night—for this invi- 
sible is himself the firmament, and hath 
all things in him ; so the Spirit of the 
Lord, the Worp of God, the eternal 
man, dwells in the soul: the house is 
the habitation of the soul, the soul is 
the habitation and cottage of God. 
Therefore when man, the most perfect 
completeness of God’s works, the most 
complete figure of the world, and ex- 
press image of God, in whom he rested 
from creating, as having nothing before 
him more honourable to be created, 
all the wisdom and power of the 
Creator being shut up and perfected in 
him, as the supreme artifice, in that he 
containeth all things in himself that are 
in God, when (I say) he was on the 
sixth day made up of all things, the 
last of the creatures, and image not 
only of the eternal God, but also of the 
great world, because with it he compre- 
hendeth and containeth all things in 
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himself: it followeth that there are 
three worlds or heavens in man, and 
that he is borne about of three worlds, 
or rather is all the world, and a most 
sure and undoubted pattern of the 
whole universe. And therefore some 
have called him the fourth world, in 
whom are found all those things that 
are in the other three; for which cause, 
also, he may be called by the name of 
every creature. He hath a spirit or 
mind from God ; for what else is the 
spirit of man, which God breathed into 
him, but God himself dwelling in us? 
The invisible body, or true internal 
man, consisting of reason and an astral 
spirit, agreeth with the angels, and is 
their fellow; AND IF HE BE A TRUE 
MAGICIAN, HE IS NOT INFERIOR TO 
THE ANGELS IN ALL MAGICAL OPERA- 
TIon, and is lord and possessor of all 
things. His mortal physical body he 
hath from the frame of the world and 
all things created therein ; for all ex- 
ternal things are nothing else but the 
body of man. So that he partaketh of 
a threefold world,—of the archetype, 
or godlike world in God—of the intel- 
ligible, or angelical—of the sensible, 
elemental, or corporeal world ; and hath 
asymbolical operation and conversation 
with them all.” 

The projected revelation of a spirit 
like this—thus adumbrating symboli- 
cally the creation and the Creator— 
what wonder that Faust should call 
the vision so gigantically great, and 
fail to recognise himself therein, ex- 
ceeding as it did all conception? And 
what man can conceive of his own 
spirit ; for that which comprehends all 
he knows, how can it be comprehended ? 
Containing all consciousness, it can 
only be self-contained, and not in- 
cluded in consciousness, which reveals 
it by parts only, and, save in successive 
parts, never as a whole. It can indeed 
affirm its own being in its identity and 
integrity ; but in so doing it passes the 
limits of consciousness, and obtains a 
self-intuition, of which the source and 
manifesting power must be sought in a 
still higher region. Seek it, and it 
appears, as it did to Faust, and to 
Moses, in fire—an unconsuming fire, 
yet terrible, and smiting the visionary 
with a sense of his own finite and de- 
rivative existence into the stature of a 
dwarf. Then becomes he conscious 
—(and indeed it is because conscious- 
ness will step in, that it is so—and if 
consciousness stepped not in, man 
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would be reabsorbed into the blaze of 
Deity, and be discreated)—-that ‘* some- 
thing foreign to it is ever clinging to 
the noblest conception the mind of 
man can form.” 

The company of Wagner had restored 
Faust’s mind to its equilibrium. He 
could contemplate and compare him- 
self with Wagner, and feel pride in the 
consciousness of being the more ma- 
jestic creature. But left alone, again 
the memory of his vision recurs, and he 
“ feels but too deeply he is not like” 
—~and yet in reality how like !-—“ the 
heavenly essences. Iam like the worm,” 
he continues, “ which drags itself pain- 
fully through the dust-—which, as it 
seeks its living in the dust, is crushed 
and buried by the step of the passen- 
ger.” Under this delusion, his de- 
spondency returns, and ere long» is 
succeeded by madness. 

Just in the access of this frenzy, his 
eye, wandering from shelf to shelf in 
his study, and loathing the sight of 
books and musty parchments, anti- 
quated lumber and scientific apparatus, 
catches a glance ofa phial containing 
poison. This he grasps as a remedy 
for all—nay, more, as leading him to 
the place where wisdom may be found. 


** Ay, only resolutely turn thy back 
on the bright sun of the earth! Dare 
to tear up the gates which all wil- 
lingly slink by! Now is the time to 
shew by deeds that man’s dignity yields 
not to God’s sublimity,—to quail not in 
presence of that dark abyss, in which 
phantasy damns itself to its own tor- 
ments,—to struggle onwards to that 
pass, around whose narrow mouth all 
hell is flaming ; calmly resolve upon the 
step, even at the risk of dropping into 
nothingness.” 


At this point, as he is about to place 
the goblet to his mouth, the scene takes a 


beautiful turn. Bells are heard to ring, 
and choirs to sing, in honour of Easter 
day. A chorus of angels celebrate the 
risen Redeemer, and the poison is 
withdrawn from the maniac’s mouth. 
“ Are,” Faust exclaims, “ ye hollow- 
sounding bells already proclaiming the 
first festal hour of Easter? Are ye 
choruses already singing the comfort- 
ing hymn, which once, on the night of 
the sepulchre, pealed forth from angel- 
lips the assurance of a new covenant ?” 
The chorus of women, seeking and 
finding not the body in the sepulchre, 
follows, closed with a chorus of angels. 
The heavenly tones subdue Faust, but 
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he wants faith in miracles. In infancy 
it had been otherwise with him. Then 
the kiss of heavenly love descended 
upon him in the solemn stillness of the 
Sabbath; the full-toned bell sounded 
so fraught with mystic meaning, and a 
prayer was vivid enjoyment. <A long- 
ing, inconceivably sweet, drove him 
forth to wander over wood and plain, 
and amidst a thousand burning tears, 
he felt a world rise up to him. This 
anthem harbingered the gay sports of 
youth, the unchecked happiness of 
spring festivity. Recollection now 
holds him back, with childlike feeling, 
from the last decisive step. “QO! 
sound on,” he cries, “ye sweet hea- 
venly strains!’ The tear is flowing— 
earth has me again!” And the scene 
concludes with a chorus of young peo- 
ple and of angels, reasserting the fact 
of the resurrection. 

In the next scene Faust is mingling 
with his fellow-men, in company with 
Wagner, before the city-gate, where 
crowds have assembled, holyday ma- 
king. Faust moralises on the multi- 
tude. 


** They celebrate the rising of the 
Lord, for they themselves have arisen ; 
—from the dull rooms of mean houses, 
from the bondage of mechanical drudg- 
ery, from the confinement of gables 
and roofs, from the stifling narrowness 
of streets, from the venerable gloom 
of churches, are they raised up to 
the open light of day. But look, look ! 
how quickly the mass is scattering 
itself through the gardens and fields ; 
how the river, broad and long, tosses 
many a merry bark upon its surface, 
and how this last wherry, overladen 
almost to sinking, moves off. Evenfrom 
the farthest paths of the mountain gay- 
coloured dresses glance upon us. I hear 
already the bustle of the village: this is 
the true heaven of the multitude; big 
and little are huzzaing joyously. Here, 
I am aman—here, I may venture to be 
one. 


Wagner’s answer to this is very 
characteristic of the class to which he 
belongs : 


“To walk with you, Sir Doctor, is 
honour and profit; but I would not ven- 
ture hither alone, because I am an enemy 
to coarseness of every sort. Fiddling, 
shouting, skittle-playing, are sounds tho- 
roughly detestable to me. People run 
riot as if the devil was driving them, and 
call it merriment, call it singing.” 


To this succeed dance and song by 
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rustics under the lime-tree; after which 
Faust is greeted by an old peasant and 
the people, who express gratitude for 
Faust’s having been their friend in the 
evil days of pestilence, during which 
his father had medicined the suffering 
town, and himself, then a young man, 
had visited the houses of the sick. 
Retiring with Wagner to a stone, on 
which he had at that time, thoughtful 
and solitary, mortified himself with 
prayer and fasting, that the plague 
might be stayed, he recollects with 
remorse the praise he received, and 
mentions with horror and derision the 
art of physic as then practised. In all 
this, Wagner is the very antipodes of 
Faust. When he unrolls a precious 
manuscript, such is his boast, all 
heaven comes down to him. 


** Thou,” replies Faust, ‘ art only 
conscious of one impulse. Oh, never 
become acquainted with the other! Two 
souls, alas! dwell in my breast: the one 
struggles to separate itself from the other. 
The one clings with obstinate fondness 
to the world, with organs like cramps of 
steel: the other lifts itself majestically 
from the mist to the realms of an exalted 
ancestry. Oh! if there be spirits ho- 
vering in the air, ruling ’twixt earth and 
heaven, descend ye from your golden at- 
mosphere, and lead me off to a new va- 
riegated life. Ay, were but a magic 
mantle mine, and could it bear me into 
foreign lands, I would not part with it 
for the costliest garments—not for a 
king’s mantle.” 


Wagner is terrified at Faust’s in- 
voking “ the well-known troop ;” and 
more still, at his gazing with astonish- 
ment at some object: it is a black 
poodle. Dost thou mark,” inquires 
the doctor, “ how in wide spiral curves 
he quests ever round and ever nearer us; 
and, if I err not, a line of fire follows 
upon his track?” In this Goethe has 
exalted into gramery an appearance, 
which he has explained in his Far- 
benlehre. 

But to Faust, this natural phe- 
nomenon has a wizard meaning — the 
poodle is drawing light magical nooses, 
to form a toil, round their feet—the 
circle grows narrow—he is already 
close. Upon a nearer inspection, 
however, the learned doctor finds no 
trace of a spirit, but recognises that 
the poor brute has been well trained ; 
and, in company with it, he and his 
amanuensis enter the gate of the town. 

And now we are in Faust’s study 
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again. The master enters with the 
poodle. He has left field and meadow 
veiled in deep night, which wakes the 
better soul within us with a holy feel- 
ing of foreboding awe, and he now 
disposes himself to study—ever and 
anon chiding the poodle for disturbing 
him. He feels the want of content- 
ment, and longs for revelation, which, 
he declares, no where burns more purely 
and brightly than in the New Testa- 
ment. He feels impelled to translate 
the original text, and opens the book 
on the verse of John, “ In the beginning 
was the Word,” and perplexes himself 
with different renderings of the last 
phrase, changing it from word to sense, 
from sense to power, and from power 
to deed. At this moment the disturb- 
ance of the poodle causes him to rise 
for the purpose of ejecting him as a 
nuisance. But the poodle grows long 
and broad, and swells to the size of a 
hippopotamus, with fiery eyes and 
terrific teeth, while spirits are heard 
chanting in the passage, and Faust 
by his incantations drives him behind 
the stove. The hell-hound, as a mist 
rises to the ceiling,which soon subsiding, 
presents to view Mephistopheles, who 
comes from behind the stove, in the 
dress of a travelling scholar. A spi- 
rited dialogue now ensues. In answer 
to Faust’s inquiries, the fiend describes 
himself as “ the spirit which constantly 
denies, and that rightly ; for every thing 
that arises deserves to be annihilated. 
Therefore better were it that nothing 
should arise. Thus, all that you call 
sin, destruction, in a word, evil, is my 
proper element.” 


“ Faust. You call yourself a part, and 

yet stand whole before me. 
" © Mephistopheles. 1 tell thee the modest 
truth. Although man, that microcosm 
of folly, commonly esteems himself a 
whole, [ am a part of the part, which 
in the beginning was all; a part of the 
darkness which brought forth Light—the 
proud Light, which now contests her an- 
cient rank and space with mother Night. 
But he succeeds not; since, strive as he 
will, he cleaves as if wedded to bodies, 
he streams from bodies, he gives beauty 
to bodies, he is broken by a body in his 
course, and so, 1 hope, will perish with 
bodies before long. 

‘** Faust. Now I know thy dignified 
calling : thou art not able to destroy on 
a great scale, and so art beginning on a 
small one. 

** Mephistopheles. And, to say truth, I 
have made little progress in it,” &c. 
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The conversation of Mephistopheles 
so pleases Faust, that he gives him a 
general invitation. The fiend is now 
at liberty to depart, but is prevented 
by the pentagram in the threshold from 
availing himself of that privilege, which 
pentagram as a poodle he remarked not 
when he entered ; and it is a law bind- 
ing on devils and phantoms, that they 
must go out the same way that they 
stole in. Faust is pleased to learn that 
hell itself has laws; and finding that 
the wizard foot on the threshold is an 
obstacle, determines not to remove it, 
on the principle that he who has got 
hold of the devil should keep hold of 
him, since he will not catch him a se- 
cond time in a hurry. Mephistopheles 
consents to stay on a plea of amusing 
him, and with a song of spirits lulls 
him to sleep; when, with the aid ofa 
rat's tooth, he succeeds in breaking the 
spell at the threshold, and so makes 
his escape. The pentagram was a 
pentagonal figure, supposed to possess 
the same kind of power which, amongst 
us, used popularly to be attributed 
to the horse-shoe. Faust wakes, half 
disposed to believe the adventure with 
the poodle a dream only. Thus ends 
what may be considered the first act 
of this eventful drama. 

In the second act, Faust makes that 
contract with the devil, signed with his 
blood, which is so famous in the legend. 
Faust has wearied himself with specu- 
lation ; the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
has lost to him all flavour of good--of 
the evil only he is now sentient. He 
wants no more to know—but to be 
and todo. He cries out for action ! 
action! action! 

This desire Mephistopheles promises 
to gratify, and urges him to be “ quick 
and have done with poring, and straight 
away into the world with me. I tell 
you, that a fellow who speculates is like 
a brute driven in a circle on a barren 
heath by an evil spirit, whilst fair green 
meadow lies every where around.” 
As Faust goes in to prepare for 
starting, Mephistopheles assumes the 
doctor’s dress, to receive a student who 
has been waiting in the passage for an 
interview, and who, in the dialogue 
which he holds with the fiend, thinks 
that he is speaking to Faust. Madame 
de Stael’s representation of this scene 
is so faulty, as to require particular 
reference and correction. Mr. Hayward 
thus animadverts on it: 

‘She describes Mephistopheles’ soli. 
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loquy when left alone to receive the 
student in this manner: —‘ Il revét 
la robe de docteur, et, pendant qu’il 
attend l’écolier, il exprime seul son dé- 
dain pour Faust. Cet homme, dit-il, ne 
sera jamais qu’d demi pervers; et c’est 
en vain qu’il se flatte de parvenir a l’étre 
entiérement.’ 

* This is the passage which calls down 
the well-merited indignation of Jean 
Paul.” 


In the soliloquy with which we have 
now to do, Mephistopheles expresses 
no contempt for Faustus ; neither does 
the fiend say that “ the man will never 
be more than half wicked, and it is in 
vain that he flatters himself with the 
hope of becoming completely so.” 
Reader, there is not one word of all 
this, neither could be, in the passage 
alluded to. What, then, is there in it? 
Thou hast eyes—peruse it for thyself. 

“« Mephistopheles in Faust’s gown. — 
Only despise reason and knowledge, the 
highest strength of humanity ; only per- 
mit thyself to be confirmed in delusion 
and sorcery-work by the spirit of lies, 
and I have thee unconditionally. Fate 
has given him a spirit which is ever 
pressing onwards uncurbed, whose over- 
strained striving o’erleaps the joys of 
earth, Him will I drag through the 
wastes of life, through vapid unmeaning- 
ness. He shall sprawl, stand amazed, 
stick fast ; and meat and drink shall hang, 
a bait to his insatiableness, before his 
craving lips: he shall pray for refresh- 
ment in vain; and had he not already 
given himself up to the devil, he would, 
notwithstanding, infallibly be lost.” 


The scene between the simple stu- 
dent, who, in his simplicity, is desirous 
of becoming acquainted with every 
branch of knowledge, is satirical, and 
casts no unjust scorn on the modes of 
instruction pursued in German uni- 
versities ; but, at the same time, has 
also a higher end in view,—a vein of 
fierce irony, suggesting the vanity of 
art and science in the abstract. The 
poor stucent is, of course, completely 
mystified ; but cannot possibly retire 
without putting his commonplace book 
in the hands of his instructor, for inser- 
tion of some album verses or sentence. 
Mephistopheles writes, Eritis sicut 
Deus, scientes bonum et malum. The 
puzzled and amazed student closes the 
book reverentially, and takes his leave. 
And soon after, Faust and the devil are 
away into the scenes of action and of 
life, in the pursuit of practical know- 
ledge, as an exchange for speculation. 
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There are two regions in which the 
spirit of man may be and do something, 
and manifest its activity. It may pass 
from the sphere of the speculative in- 
tellect into that of the practical reason, 
in the exercise of a holy will and the 
realisation of the laws of morality. 
This would be indeed to eat of the tree 
of life. But, in every age of the world, 
and in the experience of most indivi- 
duals, both on the public and private 
scale, the higher reaches of the under- 
standing have not been left for an ele- 
vation to still loftier processes of mind, 
but for a fearful fall into a lower sphere 
of character and conduct. Not into the 
higher region, therefore, Goethe makes 
Mephistopheles lead his hero, but into 
the mazes of sensuality and supersti- 
tion,— setting out in this way the pro- 
gress of the human race from lofty to 
low, according to the course which the 
dispensations of Providence have ac- 
tually taken in the history of the world, 
and the way in which it is divinely 
appointed that redemption shall be 
worked out. Goethe’s notion of the 
Christian religion is, that it is grounded 
on a reverence for what is under us, 
and which reverence was the last step 
which mankind were fitted and des- 
tined to attain. “ What a task was 
it,” says he in his Wilhelm Meister’s 
Wanderjahre,—* What a task was it, 
not only to be patient with the earth, 
and let it lie beneath us—we appeal- 
ing to a higher birth-place,— but also 
to recognise humility and poverty, 
mockery and despite, disgrace and 
wretchedness, suffering and death,—to 
recognise these things as divine; nay, 
even on sin and crime to look not as 
hinderances, but to honour and love 
them as furtherances of what is holy.” 
Into this region of sin and crime it is 
that, in the subsequent part of the play, 
Faust is introduced. But Madame de 
Staél completely mistook the divine 
meaning of the piece, when she sup- 
posed that the heroine (of whom some- 
thing by and by) should die and be 
pardoned, while the life of Faust 
should be preserved, but his soul lost. 
Goethe had no such vulgar intention ; 
but to draw out of these apparent hin- 
derances to, furtherances of, the holy, 
and ultimately to redeem Faust, as man 
shall be redeemed, of whom Faust is 
but a type and a symbol. Madame de 
Staél was led into this error, by consi- 
dering this drama as a whole, whereas 
it is but one fragment out of many —a 
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part of a design— begun by Goethe in 
many shapes, but never completed in 
any. 

Now, presto, then for a knowledge of 
the world, and for experience and ex- 
periment. And the first scene into 
which Faust was introduced is one of 
sensuality ; none other, indeed, than 
Auerbach’s wine-vaults, in Leipsig, with 
a drinking bout of merry fellows, sing- 
ing a delectable song, among others, 
of a rat poisoned by a cook. Mephis- 
topheles’ song is even “ more exqui- 
site: it is ofa flea, the property ofa 
great king, who directed his tailor to 
make for the youngster a coat, waist- 
coat, and breeches, and measure him 
for hose ; and then made him minister, 
with his brothers and sisters, who tor- 
mented the ladies and gentlemen at 
court; but they were not permitted to 
crack or scratch them away. This 
piece of satire suits, of course, the com- 
pany, who cry, “ Liberty and wine for 
ever!” Mephistopheles, as became 
him, would drink the honours too, 
were the wine a thought better; and 
ultimately offers to produce better out 
of his own stock. With a gimblet, 
accordingly, he bores holes in the 
table’s edge, closing the holes with 
wax stoppers, which, after an invoca- 
tion, are again drawn, and tlie wine he 
chooses runs into each man’s glass. 
They get gloriously drunk ; till some of 
the magic wine being spilt on the 
ground, it turns to flame, and one 
drawing a stopper from the table is set 
on fire by the burning element. The 
enraged drunkards now draw out their 
knives, and attack Mephistopheles in 
revenge of sorcery; wheu, by a charm, 
he causes them to appear to themselves 
as if they were in a beautiful land of 
vineyards ; and, taking each other by 
the nose, they brandish their knives, as 
if about to cut down a bunch of grapes. 
In the confusion, Faust and the fiend 
disappear; when, the charm being dis- 
solved, the fellows start back from 
one another, in awe of the peril each 
had been in from either. 

The witch’s kitchen is a yet wilder 
scene. A female monkey is watching 
a cauldron fuming over the fire on a 
low hearth. A male one, with the 
young, is seated near, warming himself. 
Other witch furniture depends from the 
walls and ceiling. Faust loathes this 
mad concern of witchcraft, and doubts 
the power of this mess of cookery to 
take thirty years from his body. Me- 
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phistopheles honestly points him out a 
better way. 

“ Betake thyself straightway to the 
field, begin to hack and dig, confine thy- 
self and thy sense within a narrow circle; 
support thyself on simple food ; live with 
beasts as a beast, and think it no robbery 
to manure the land you crop. That is 
the best way, believe me, to keep a man 
young to eighty.” 

But the confined life does not suit 
Faust. Anon the monkeys are ques- 
tioned as to their mistress’s absence. 
They answer in lyrical lines, in which 
the frequent recurrence of the diphthong 
au, according to Falk, “ bears a strong 
affinity to the language of monkeys ;” 
nor is the incivility of their dialogue 
the least amusing portion. At length 
the monkeys direct Mephistopheles to 
“take the tail, and sit down on the 
settle,” who is compelled to comply. 
Faust, meantime, has been contem- 
plating the figure of a lovely woman 
in a magic mirror. The cauldron, 
which the she-monkey has neglected, 
begins to boil over; and in the flame 
which it occasions, the witch-mistress 
comes raging down the chimney. With 
oaths and curses, she scatters flames 
from her skimming-ladle on Faust, 
Mephistopheles, and the monkeys. 
But the fiend, whisking round the tail 
which he holds in his hand, strikes 
away the glasses and pots, breaking 
and spilling them and their contents. 
The witch steps back in rage and 
amazement, while he exclaims — 

*« Dost thou recognise me, thou atomy, 
thou scarecrow? Dost thou recognise 
thy lord and master? What is there to 
hinder me from striking in good earnest, 
from dashing thee and thy monkey-spirits 
to pieces? Hast thou no more any re- 
spect for the red doublet? Canst thou 
not distinguish the cock’s feather? Have 
I concealed this face? Must I then 
name myself? 

‘* The Witch. O master, pardon this 
rough reception! But I see no cloven 
foot. Where, then, are your two ravens? 

‘* Mephistopheles. This once the apo- 
logy may serve; for, to be sure, it is 
long since last we met. The march of 
intellect, too, which licks all the world 
into shape, has even reached the devil. 
The northern phantom is no more to he 
seen. Where do you now see horns, tail, 
and claws? And as for the foot, which 
I cannot do without, it would prejudice 
me in society; therefore, like many a 
young man, I have worn false calves 
these many years.” 


After brief but wild greeting, the 
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magic cordial is prepared, which is to re- 
new the youth of Faust. The witch reads 
the charm from a great book, the mon- 
keys being made to serve her for a 
reading-desk, and to hold the torches. 
The terms of her charm are mystical, 
like the Athanasian creed, shewing the 
necessity of making ten of one, seven 
and eight out of five and six; on all 
which Mephistopheles makes sarcastic 
reflections. The witch still continues 
her raving, while Faust’s head is split- 
ting, as if he heard a hundred idiots 
declaiming in full chorus. Faust having 
partaken of the cup, thus prepared, the 
circle is dissolved, and, after another 
look in the glass at the lovely female 
form, he is glad to depart, followed 
by Mephistopheles, who remarks, aside, 
“ With this draught in your body, you 
will soon see a Helen in every woman 
you meet.” 
The next scene we like to consider 
as commencing the third act. The 
Helen appears to Faust in the form of 
Margaret, a humble girl, passing in 
the street, the daughter of a widow, 
who seems to be a pawnbrokeress. She 
disengages herself from his addresses ; 
but Faust is determined to possess her, 
and demands the assistance of Mephis- 
topheles, particularly in the needful 
articles of presents. The address of 
Faust has not been free of influence on 
poor Margaret; and, accordingly, a 
casket of jewels, which her lover and 
his demon contrive to place in her 
room, is not without effect. Her mo- 
ther, however, will not permit the girl 
to wear gifts so equivocally come by ; 
and hands it over, by the medium of a 
priest, to mother-church, who is stated 
to have a stomach for digesting ill- 
gotten wealth. Another ebony casket 
is placed in Margaret’s press, which, 
to keep from the disposal of her mo- 
ther, she carries to her neighbour, Mrs. 
Martha Schwerdtlein’s house—a woman 
forsaken of her husband, and longing 
to be a widow. While there, a 
topheles enters, with a trumped -up 
story of her husband's death, and ac- 
cepts an invitation for an evening visit 
to both ladies, with his friend, as wit- 
ness of Mr. Schwerdtlein’s decease, in 
the garden. The garden-scene is one 
ofthe most beautiful in the play. Mar- 
garet on Faust’s arm, and Martha with 
Mephistopheles’, circle the garden- 
walk ; and as they alternately come in 
front, do what Lord Leveson Gower 
calls “ make love.” This “ naughty” 
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flower-scene, however, which is among 
his lordship’s reticences, is none other 
than the following beautifully simple 
and exquisitely innocent dialogue : 


‘“« Faust. You knew me again, you 
little angel, the moment I entered ‘the 
garden ? 

‘“« Margaret. Did you not see it? | 
cast down my eyes. 

“ Faust. And you forgive the liberty 
I took—my boldness as you were leaving 
the cathedral. 

“* Margaret. 1 was struck all of a heap, 
Such a thing had never happened to me 
before; no one could say any thing bad 
ofme. Alas, thought I, has he seen any 
thing bold, unmaidenly i in my behaviour? 
It seemed as if the thought suddenly 
struck him, ‘I need stand on no cere- 
mony with this girl.’ I must own, I 
knew not what began to stir in your fa- 
vour here; but certainly I was right 
angry with myself for not being more 
angry with you. 

‘* Faust. Sweet love ! 

‘* Margaret. Wait a moment. 

[She plucks a star-flower, and picks 
off the leaves one after the other. 

** Faust. What is that for—a nosegay? 

‘ Margaret. No, only for a game. 

** Faust. How? 

** Margaret. Go! You will laugh at me. 

[ She plucks off the leaves, and mur- 
murs to herself. 

“ Faust, What are you murmuring? 

** Margaret (half aloud). He loves me 
— he loves me‘not ! 

** Faust. Thou angelic being ! 

** Margaret continues. Loves me—not 
—loves me—not— 

[ Plucking off the last leaf with fond 
delight. 
He loves me ! 

** Faust. Yes, my child. Let this 
flower-prophecy be to thee as a judgment 
from heaven. He loves thee! Dost 
thou understand what that means? He 
loves thee! [ He takes both her hands. 

“* Margaret. 1 tremble all over! 

‘* Faust. Oh, tremble not. Let this 
look, this pressure of the hand, say to 
thee what is unutterable : — to give our- 
selves up wholly, and feel a bliss which 
must be eternal. Eternal !—its end would 
be despair! No, no end! no end! 

[Margaret presses his hands, extri- 
cates herself from his embrace, 
and runs away. He stands a 
moment in thought, and then fol- 
lows her.’ 


The summer-house scene, also omit- 
ted from motives of delicacy !! ! follows : 
*“* A Summer-Hovse. 
Margaret runs in, gets behind the door, 
holds the tip of her finger to her lips, 

and peeps through the crevices. 
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“ Margaret. He comes ! 

« Faust enters. Ah, rogue! is it thus 
you provoke me? I have caught you at 
last. | He kisses her. 

«« Margaret (embracing him, and return- 
ing the kiss). Dearest man, 1 love thee 
from my heart. —_[ Mephistopheles knocks. 

“ Faust (stamping). Who is there? 

“© Mephistopheles. A friend. 

“ Faust. A brute. 

66 Mephistopheles. 
believe. 

‘“« Martha comes up. Yes, it is late, sir. 

« Faust. May I not accompany = ? 

“ Margaret. My mother would—fare- 
well! 

«« Faust. Must I then go? 

“© Martha. Adieu! 

“ Margaret. Till our next speedy 
meeting ! [ Faust and Mephis. exeunt. 

“« Margaret. Gracious God! How many 
things such a man can think about! How 
abashed I stand in his presence, and say 
yea to every thing! I am but a poor 
silly child; I cannot conceive what he 
sees in me.” 


It is time to part, I 


Farewell, 


Thus ends, as we take it, the third 
act. 

We must make brief work of the 
remainder; and yet how? Lave we 
not Faust in the forest and cavern, 
apostrophising the sublime spirit, who 
gave him every thing that he had prayed 
for?—a scene which Madame de Staél 
has cut into two, and given another 
and a wrong place to the latter half. 
Here Mephistopheles tempts him back 
to the love-affair, which, pricked by 
conscience, Faust is half-inclined to 
give up. Then we have Margaret’s 
song at the spinning-wheel—then her 
conversation with Faust; in which, be- 
fore she trusts him with her honour, 
she is desirous of ascertaining his reli- 


gious sentiments. He answers her 
evasively: one passage, however, is 
fine : 


“ Mistake me not, thou lovely one! 
Who dare name him? t and who avow, ‘I 
believe in him.’ Who feel, and dare to 
say, ‘I believe in him not?’ The All- 
embracer, the All-sustainer, does he not 
embrace and sustain thee, me, himself? 
Does not the heaven arch itself there 
above? Lies not the earth firm here be- 
low? And do not eternal stars rise, 
friendlily twinkling, on high? Are we 
not looking into each other’s eyes, and 
is not all thronging to thy head and heart, 
and weaving in ‘eternal mystery, inv isibly 
— visibly, ‘about thee? Fill thy heart 
with it, big as it is; and when thou art 


wholly blest in the feeling, then call it 
thou wilt! Call it 


what happiness ! 
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heart! love! God! I have no name for 
it—feeling is all in all. Name is sound 
and smoke, clouding heaven’s glow.” 

Dazzled by all this blaze of eloquence, 
she at length consents to admit him to 
her chamber; and, in order to secure 
her mother’s non-interference, to ad- 
minister to her in her drink three drops 
from a phial which her lover gives her, 
as a sleeping-draught. 

There is a sweet little scene, too, at 
the well, where Margaret meets with 
one Bessy, each bearing her pitcher. 
Bessy tells Margaret of one Barbara, 
who will have to expiate her shame by 

enance in a white sheet in a church. 
emus can express no indignation, 
but pity only for the poor girl’s frailty ; 
and in the next scene, we find her 
kneeling before a devotional image of 
the Mater Dolorosa, placed in a niche 
in the wall, provided with pots of 
flowers : and there she places, too, her 
pious tribute of like ornament. To 
the Dolorous Mother—herself such, or 
about to become such — she cries for 
rescue from shame and death. In 
vain; her brother Valentine, returned 
from the wars, has learned her shame ; 
and coming to her door at night, meets 
Faust and “Mephistopheles sere nading 
his sister. 

Severe things in this paper have been 
said, or sung, or written of Madame de 
Staél; her comment, however, on this 
part of the story, is so beautiful as to 
preclude omission. We give it in 
English. * Disgrace,” she says, “seems 
to have greater hold upon persons of 
an elevated rank; and yet it is, per- 
haps, more formidable among the lower 
class. Every thing is so plain, so posi- 
tive, so irreparable among men who 
never, upon any occasion, make use of 
shades of expression.” Rightly she re- 
marks, that “ the language of Valentine 
is at once harsh and pathetic. A man 
severe in appearance, yet inwardly 
endowed with sensibility, causes an 
expected and poignant emotion. 
Goethe has painted with admirable 
truth the courage which a soldier is 
capable of exerting against moral pain, 
that new enemy which he perceives 
within himself, and which he cannot 
combat with his usual weapons. At 
last, the necessity of revenge takes 
possession of him, and brings into ac- 
tion all the feelings by which he was 
inwardly devoured. He meets Mephis- 
topheles and Faust at the moment 
when they are going to give a serenade 
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under his sister’s window. Valentine 
provokes Faust, fights with him, and 
receives a mortal wound. His adver- 
saries fly, to avoid the fury of the po- 
pulace. Margaret coming out, asks 
Who lies there? the people answer, 
Thy mother’s son! And her brother 
dying addresses to her reproaches, 
more terrible and more harrowing than 
more polished language could ever 
make use of. The dignity of tragedy 
could never permit us to dig so deeply 
into the human heart for the characters 
of nature.” 

Madame, we presume, means French 
tragedy. English tragedy has many 
such examples ; and will, we hope, still 
have many, in spite of Bowdler’s Fa- 
mily Shakspeare. 

Valentine, her brother, is dead ; and 
so is the mother of both. That mother 
was unable to support the sleeping- 
draught, and slept too long — for ever. 


What we designate as the fifth act of 


this tragedy, commences with the fol- 
lowing scene : 


“ CATHEDRAL. 
Service, Orcan, anv ANTHEM. 


Margaret amongst a number of People ; 
Evil Spirit behind Margaret. 
** Evil Spirit. How different was it 
with thee, Margaret, 
When, still full of innocence, 
Thou camest to the altar here— 
Out of the well-worn little book 
Lispedst prayers, 
Half child-sport, 
Half God in the heart! 
Margaret ! 
Where is thy head ? 
In thy heart 
What crime? 
Prayest thou for thy mother’s soul? who 
Slept over into long, long pain through 
thee? 
Whose blood is that on thy threshold ? 
And under thy heart 
Stirs it not quickening even now, 
Torturing itself and thee 
With its foreboding presence ? 
“ Margaret. Wo! wo! 
Would that I were free from the thoughts 
That come over me and across me, 
Despite of me! 
*« Chorus. Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla. [Organ plays. 
« Evil Spirit. Horror seizes thee ! 
The trump sounds! 
The graves tremble! 
And thy heart, 
From the repose of its ashes 
For fiery torment 
Brought to life again, 
Trembles up ! 
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‘* Margaret. Would that I were hence ! 
I feel as if the organ 
Stifled my breath ; 
As if the anthem 
Dissolved my heart’s core ! 
** Chorus. Judex ergo ciim sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 
“« Margaret. I feel so thronged ! 
The wall-pillars 
Close on me! 
The vaulted roof 
Presses on me! Air! 
“ Evil Spirit. Hide thyself! 
shame 
Do not remain hidden. 
Air? Light? 
Wo to thee! 
** Chorus. Quid sum miser tunc dicturus? 
Quem patronum rogaturus ! 
Ciim vix justus sit securus. 
“« Evil Spirit. The glorified from thee 
Avert their faces. 
The pure shudder 
To reach thee their hands. 
Wo! wo! 
* Chorus. Quidsum miser tunc dicturus? 
“« Margaret. Neighbour, your smelling- 
bottle ! [She swoons away.” 


Sin and 


These last words have been a terrible 
thorn in the sides of translators — this 
specimen of German sublimity sits not 
well on these dignified gentry. Of 
course, Lord L. Gower would have 
nothing to do with it. Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, however, improved on the ori- 
ginal with a vengeance. The original 
is simply, “ Neighbour! your bottle!” 
The said Thomas Taylor qualifies it 
thus: “ Neighbour, your dram-bottle !” 
Poor Margaret! this was the sharpest 
cut of all! 

To this succeeds the crowning 
witch-scene of the play. The May- 
day night among the Hartz mountains, 
which Shelley so beautifully trans- 
lated, and which in his version is 
so well and adequately known to the 
English reader, that we need not en- 
large upon it. Those who, without 
reading German, would desire a more 
literal acquaintance with the original, 
we refer to Mr. Hayward’s book. The 
Walpurgis Night’s Dream ; or, Oberon 
and Titania’s Golden Wedding Feast, 
which is performed in the dilletante 
theatre, is a matter of which no con- 
ception can be rendered, except by a 
perusal of the original. 

It is a day of gloom; Faust and 
Mephistopheles are together on a plain, 
discussing, in passion on one side, and 
irony on the other, the mournful case 
of Margaret, who has murdered the 
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child to which she has given birth, in 
the hope of avoiding shame, and is 
now in prison for the crime. Faust 
insists upon her being freed ; and ac- 
cordingly, at night, behold he and his 
demon rushing along an open plain on 
black horses. Then comes the last — 
the dungeon-scene,—a scene which 
no description can do justice to. Pe- 
ruse it then, reader, for thyself. 


** DUNGEON. 


Faust, with a bunch of keys and a lamp, 
before an iron wicket. 


«A tremour, long unfelt, seizes me; 
the concentrated misery of mankind fast- 
ens on me! Here, behind these damp 
walls, is her dwelling-place, and her 
crime was a good delusion! ‘Thou trem- 
blest to go to her! Thou fearest to see 
her again! On! thyirresolution lingers 
death hitherwards. 

[ He takes hold of the lock.—Singing 
within. 
My mother, the whore! 
She was the death of me ; 
My father, the rogue! 
He ate me up ; 
My little sister 
Picked up the bones 
At a cool place. 
There I became a beautiful little 
bird. 
Fly away! fly away! 

*« Faust (opening the lock). She has no 
presentiment that her lover is listening, 
hears the chains clank, the straw rustle. 

{ He enters. 

“ Margaret (hiding her face in the bed 
of straw). Wo! wo! They come! Bitter 
death ! 

* Faust (softly). Hush! hush! I come 
to free thee. ; 

“ Margaret (throwing herself beforehim). 
Ifthou art human, feel for my wretch- 
edness. 

“ Faust. You will wake the guard by 
your cries ! 

[ He takes hold of the chains to unlock them. 

* Margaret (on her knees). Who has 
given thee, executioner, this power over 
me? You come for me whilst it is yet 
midnight. Be merciful, and let me live. 
Is not to-morrow morning time enough ? 
(She stands up.) I am yet so young, so 
young! and am to die already! 1 was 
fair, too; and that was my undoing. My 
true-love was near—he is now far aw ay. 
Torn lies the garland, scattered the flow- 
ers, Don’ t take hold of me so roughly ! 
Spare me! What have I done to you? 
Let me not implore in vain, I never 

saw you before in all my life, you know. 

“Faust. Shall I survive this misery ? 

“* Margaret. 1 am now, entirely in thy 
power, Only let me first give suck to 


wood- 
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the child; I pressed it this whole night 
to my heart. They took it away to vex 
me, and say now I killed it. And I 
shall never be happy again! They sing 
songs upon me— it is wicked of the peo- 
ple! An old tale ends so—who bids 
them apply it? 

“* Faust (throws himself down). A lover 
lies at thy feet, to unloose the bonds of 
wretchedness. 

“ Margaret (throws herself by his side). 
Ay, let us kneel to invoke the saints. 
See, under these steps, under the thresh- 
old, hell is seething. The Evil One, 
with fearful fury, is making a din! 

“« Faust (exclaiming). Margaret! Mar- 
garet ! 

“© Margaret (listening). That was my 
true-love’s voice! (She springs up; the 
chains fall off.) Where is he? I heard 
him call. I am free! Nobody shall 
hinder me. I will fly to his neck —lie 
on his bosom! He called Margaret! He 
stood upon the threshold. In the midst, 
through the howling and clattering of 
hell, through the grim devilish scofting, 
I recognised the sweet, the loving tone. 

“ Faust. ’Tis I. 

“« Margaret. "Tis thou? Ah, say so 
once again! (Clasping him.) "Tis he! 


*tis he! Whither is all my wretched- 
ness? Whither the agony of the dun- 


geon?—the chains? *Tis thou! —thou 
comest to save me. Iam saved! There 
again already is the ‘street, where 1 saw 
you for the first time; and the cheerful 
garden, where I and Martha waited for 
you. 

“« Faust (striving to take her away). 
Come along — come along ! 

” Margaret. oO, tarry! I like to tarry 
where thou tarriest. [Caressing him. 

“« Faust. Haste! If you do not y make 
haste, we shall pay dearly for it. 

“* Margaret. What! you can no longer 
kiss? So short a time away from me, 
my love, and already forgotten how to 
kiss? Why do I feel so sad upon your 
neck? when, in other times, a whole 
heaven came over me from your words, 
your looks; and you kissed me as if you 
were going to smother me! Kiss me, 
or I will kiss you! (She embraces him.) 
Oh wo! your lips are cold, are dumb. 
Where have you left your love? who 
has robhed me of it? [ She turns from him. 

** Faust. Come, follow me! take cou- 
rage, my love! I will press thee to my 
heart with thousandfold warmth — only 
follow me. lask thee but this. 

** Margaret (turning to him), And is 
it thou, then? And is it thou, indeed ? 

** Faust. "Tis L—come along! 

“« Margaret. You undo the fetters! you 
take me to your bosom again! How 
comes it that you are not afraid of me? 
And do you then know, my love, whom 
you are freeing ? 
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“« Faust. Come, come, the depth of 
night is already passing away. 

es Margaret. I have killed my mother, 
I have drowned my child. Was it not 
bestowed on thee and me?—on thee, 
too? ‘Tis thou! I scarcely believe it. 
Give me thy hand —it is no dream —thy 
dear hand! But oh, ‘tis damp ! — wipe 
it off. As it seems to me, there is blood 
on it. Oh, God! what hast thou done? 
Put up thy sword, I pray thee, do! 

“« Faust. Let by-gones be by-gones. 
Thou wilt kill me. 

“* Margaret. No, you must remain be- 
hind. I will describe the graves to you; 
you must see to them the first thing to- 
morrow. Give my mother the best place 
—my brother close by — me, a little on 
one side, only not too far off—and the 
little one on my right breast; no one 
else will lie by me. To nestle to thy 
side, that were a sweet, a dear delight ! 
But nothing will ever go right w ith me 
again; I feel as if I were irresistibly 

d rawn to you, and you were thrusting 
me off. And yet ’tis you; and you look 
so good, so kind. 

** Faust. If you feel that ’tis I, come 
along. 

** Margaret. Out there? 

** Faust. Into the free air. 

“« Margaret. lf the grave is without, 
if death lies s in wait, then come ! Hence 
into the -eternal resting-place, and not a 
step farther. Thou art now going away ? 
O Henry, could I but go too! 

** Faust. Thou canst ; only consent— 
the door stands open. 

“* Margaret. I dare not go out; there 
is no hope for me. What avails it flying? 
They are lying in wait forme. It is so 
miserable to be obliged to beg, and, what 
is worse, with an evil conscience too. 
It is so miserable to wander in a strange 
land—and they will catch me, doas I will. 

** Faust. I will stay with thee. 

“* Margaret. Quick! quick! save thy 
poor child! Away! Keep the path up 
by the brook—over the bridge—into the 
wood—to the left where the plank is— 
in the pond. Only quick, and catch hold 
of it! It tries to rise !— it is still strug- 
gling! Help! help! 

“ Faust. Collect thyself, I beg. 
one step, and thou art free. 

‘* Margaret. Were we but past the 
hill! There sits my mother on a stone 
—my brain grows chill ! — there sits my 
mother ona stone, and waves her head 
to and fro. She signs not, she nods not, 
her head is heavy ; she slept so long, 
she’ll wake no more. She slept that we 
might enjoy ourselves. Those were plea- 
sant times ! 


Only 
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“* Faust. As no prayer, no persuasion, 
is here of any avail, I will risk the bear- 
ing thee away. 

‘* Margaret. Let me alone! No,I en- 
dure no violence! Lay not hold of me 
so murderously! Time was, you know, 
when I did all to pleasure you. 

“ Faust. The day is dawning 
my love! 

* ee Day! yes, it is growing 
day! ‘The last day is pressing in—it 

was to be my wedding-day. Tell no one 
that thou hadst been with Margaret al- 
ready. Wo to my garland — it is all 
over now! We shall meet again, but 
not at the dance. ‘The crowd thickens; 
itis not heard. The square, the streets, 
cannot hold them. The bell tolls! the 
staff breaks! How they bind and seize 
me! Already am I hurried off to the 
blood-seat! Already quivering for every 
neck is the sharp steel which quivers for 
mine. Dumb lies the world as the grave, 

“ Faust. Oh, that I had never been 
born ! 

“* Mephistopheles appears within. Up! 
or you are lost. Profitless hesitation! 
lingering and prattling! My _ horses 
shudder; the morning is gloaming up. 

** Margaret. What rises up from the 
bottom? He! he! Send him away! 
What would he at the holy place ?—~ he 
would me! 

** Faust. Thou art to live! 

“* Margaret. Judgment of God! I 
have given myself up to thee. 

“* Mephistopheles (to Faust). Come! 
come! I will leave you in the lurch with 
her. 

** Margaret. Thine am I, Father! Save 
me! Ye angels! Ye holy hosts, range 
yourselves round about, to guard me! 
Henry ! Lam horror-atruck for thee. 

«* Mephistopheles. She is judged ! 

** Voice from above. Is saved! 

** Mephistopheles (to Faust). Hither to 
me! [ Disappears with Faust. 

“ Voice from within, dying away. Henry! 
Henry!” 


, my love! 


Of these last words the explanation 
is thus: Margaret dies, after pronounc- 
ing the last words assigned to her ; the 
judgment of Lieaven is pronounced up- 
on her as her spirit parts; Mephisto- 
pheles announces it in his usual sar- 
donic and deceitful style ; the voice 


Jrom above makes known its real pur- 


port; and the voice from within, dying 
away, is Margaret’s spirit, calling to 
her lover on its way to heaven, whilst 
her body lies dead upon the stage. 
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My Contemporaries. 


‘“¢ MY CONTEMPORARIES.” 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


(Concluded from p. 190.) 


SIR VICARY GIBBS. 


Durinc the period in which Lord 
Ellenborough was Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Sir Vicary Gibbs, was 
appointed Attorney-General ; that took 
place in Easter Term, 1807. He had 
previously filled the office of Solicitor- 
General. No man went through the 
gradation of professional toil or legal 
probation more regularly than he did. 
He had been an eminent Pleader under 
the Bar, and when called to it had a 
very considerable share of business. 
He was admitted on all hands, to be 
the most accomplished Pleader of 
the day. To excel in that branch of 
the Profession requires consummate 
accuracy, information, and acuteness ; 
the habit of thinking which it calls for, 
and the necessity of committing so 
much to paper, gives a precision to 
knowledge not otherwise to be at- 
tained. This did not, however, consti- 
tute the whole of the merits of Sir 
Vicary Gibbs. He was an able and 
accurate general Lawyer, of extensive 
reading and profound discrimination. 
Stripped, however, of his title to 
great knowledge in his Profession, so- 
ciety did not hold a more disagreeable 
man. Sneer and ill-nature appeared 
to have taken settled possession of his 
countenance — to form the leading 
traits of his character, and he exercised 
both with untired perseverance. These 
communicated to his aspect a settled 
look of sarcastic malignity, and con- 
veyed the most perfect idea of Horace’s 
“‘naso suspendis adunco,” from the cor- 
responding shape of that feature of his 
face. His laugh was an hysteric affec- 
tion, unmarked by cheerfulness or good 
humour; and, although my intercourse 
with him in Profession was frequent, 
and in business-time I was in the daily 
habit of seeing him, I do not recollect 
ever to have observed a ray of plea- 
Santry pass across his countenance. 
His stature was low, his person 
mean, and hisaddress assuming, distant, 
and reserved. He stooped occasionally, 
to be what he thought gracious; but 


he wished to have it considered as 
condescension. This made his civility 
disgusting, as it was accompanied with 
an air of assuming superiority: it 
seemed to be a reluctant homage which 
he paid to the settled rules of decent 
civility, not the offering of good na- 
ture, good feeling, or good manners. 
This majesty of bearing was displayed 
upon all occasions, but chiefly at his 
consultations. After stating his own 
view of the case, he went through the 
ceremony of asking the opinions of the 
other Counsel in the Case who at- 
tended him. He received their an- 
swers with a simper of affected ac- 
quiescence ; but it was evident that he 
paid no attention to their suggestions 
or opinions, and had made up his mind 
to act wholly upon his own. The exer- 
cise of this prerogative of absolute 
judgment was not confined to those 
who were his juniors and without rank ; 
silk gowns and coifs came in for an 
equal share of it. In one instance 
only do I recollect to have observed 
him relax his unbending superiority ; 
it was at a consultation at which Mr. 
(now Sir Edward) Sugden attended 
him as one of the Counsel in the Cause. 
It would be unjust to deny, that on 
that occasion he violated his second 
nature, and treated Mr. Sugden with 
civility, and his opinion with respect. 
It was on a question of real property, 
in which he condescended to think that 
Mr. Sugden might be as well informed 
as himself, 

No man bore this supercilious recep- 
tion of his opinion more indignantly 
than Marryat. He rated his own 
abilities and legal attainments with as 
much partiality in their favour as Sir 
Vicary Gibbs did his own. To the 
highest polish of vulgarity, Marryat 
added a strong head, and an inflexible 
insensibility to any thing like feeling. 
He therefore occasionally ventured to 
combat some of Sir Vicary’s legal posi- 
tions, but was answered only with a 
sneer.” 


* It is a matter of well-founded remark, that those who have slender pretensions 
to birth or education feel more keenly than others what they consider as a want of 


due respect. 
VOL. VII, NO. XLI. 


Equally true is it, that if they happen to attain rank, they become 
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Sir Vicary Gibbs was first raised to 
the Bench in 1812, as a Puisne Judge 
of the Common Pleas. He was from 
thence translated to the quiet inaction 
of the Court of Exchequer, of which he 
was made Chief-Baron ; and in the 
month of April, 1814, he was ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Until that appointment took Pee 
the members of the King’s Bench Bar 
knew little of him as a Judge; but 
there was but one opinion as to his fit- 
ness for the situation which he had 
been selected to fill, and that in point 
of learning and experience no one 
could be found better qualified for it. 
It was the resumption of all the prac- 
tice of his former life, and afforded a 
field for the full exercise of his legal 
knowledge. His decisions on the 
Bench or at Nisi prius furnished equal 
proofs of the extent of his reading, and 
of the accuracy of his mind. 
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ners of Sir Vicary Gibbs they were no 
strangers, and anticipated, that what- 
ever learning he might contribute to 
the Court, he would add nothing to its 
comforts. Report spoke of him as 
carrying an unaltered temper and un- 
changed manner into his higher situa- 
tion, and conferring their blessings on 
his newly-adopted brothers. Endless 
peevishness of observation, and petu- 
lance which knew no fatigue, formed 
the ordinary accompaniments of his ad- 
ministration of justice. Whatever Pro- 
fessional rank the coif procured, i 
afforded no protection against the viru- 
lence of the Chief-Justice’s remarks ; 
and the situation of a Sergeant was far 
from being an enviable one. Every 
member of the Profession who had oc- 
casion to come before him felt and 
complained of the offensive peevishness 
of his temper; and I recollect an ob- 
servation of one who was then a King’s 
Sergeant, and has since filled a judicial 













































































































































































His appointment to the Common 
Pleas, however, was not hailed with 
much satisfaction by the Sergeants who 
then composed the Court. To the man- 


situation: “ I wish Sir Vicary would 
knock me down at once, and not keep 
continually pinching me.” * 

WwW ate at the Bar, his arguments 


more assuming than those by ‘whose conduct to themselves their pride had been 
wounded. This was the case with Marryat, who illustrated the reflection of Tacitus 
—** eo immitior quia toleraverat.” In business, or conversation unconnected with his 
profession, he never shewed any mark of education, or of acquired knowledge. He 
had been intended for an attorney , and had served under articles of clerkship to two 
attorneys in the Temple, of the names of Holt and Barber. That branch of the pro- 
fession he quitted, and was called to the bar. The connexions formed by this 
means with his contemporary clerks brought him forward early at the Bar; and an 
indefatigable industry and undivided attention to business secured and increased it, 
until he at length obtained a silk-gown. By that he became a leader, and presided 
at his own consultations. He forgot the inflictions which his pride had suffered from 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, and adopted that part of the conduct of the latter which had been 
so offensive, as if anxious to indemnify himself for former mortifications. He affected 
an important display of superlative knowledge at his consultations, to astonish the 
attorney in the cause ; and treated with overweening neglect the opinions of the other 
counsel. He was solicitous by such means to have it thought that his information 
stood in no need of the aid of others. This too was done, not with the constrained 
civility of Sir Vicary Gibbs, but with mock dignity and coarse ill-breeding, which 
made it peculiarly offensive to those of education of some standing at the Bar, who 
drew their information from other sources, and who knew that all his knowledge had 
been gleaned in an attorney’s office : it was a failing, however, not of the heart but of 
the manner, as he was esteemed to bea friendly and good-natured man. His ignorance 
and want of acquaintance with books was always an object of ridicule ; and on one 
occasion, w hen Vattel, the author of the Law of Nations, was quoted, ‘I knew him 
very well,” said Marryat ; “he was an attorney in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” Never 
having heard of Vattel, he thought it was a mistake for Platel, an attorney who 
resided there. ; 

* A friend of the late Sergeant Runnington, who had never before been in the 
Court of Common Pleas, having one day accompanied him into it, and hearing the 
Judges and Sergeants address each other by the affectionate title of ‘ Brother,” 
observed that it was the first ex ample he had found of Shakespeare’ 8 ine -- 

«« We few — we happy few — we band of brothers.” 
“ We give that a different version here,” said Runnington ; “ it is, We, few happy, 
band of brothers.” ‘‘ Whom do you mean, Sergeant, by the few happy?” ‘ ‘They 


who have no business,” replied the Sergeant, “«« for the sy do not come into contact 
with Gibbs.” 
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were rated as possessing the highest 
merit, and bore unerring marks of ex- 
tensive information and acuteness of 
mind. As a leader at Nisi prius his 
powers were contemptible : subtlety in 
an address to a Jury is wholly misap- 
plied, and nicety of distinction is a 
mere waste of words. The speeches 
addressed by Sir Vicary Gibbs to 
Juries were neither calculated to per- 
suade, to convince, or to produce 
eflect. They were laboured displays 
of studied ingenuity, too refined for 
the apprehensions of those to whom 
they were addressed. To be convinced, 
we must not only hear, but under- 
stand. He divided, distinguished, and 
defined, until his speeches became 
logical enthymemes, through which 
the Juries were incapable of following 
him. His voice was shrill, sharp, and 
unmusical, and he never tried the ex- 
periment of aiming at persuasion by 
softening its tones: he punished the ears 
of those whom he addressed in a tone 
of objurgatory expression, resembling 
that of an angry scold, when, as was 
generally the case, he could neither 
command their attentions nor convince 
their understandings. No joke nor 
sally of wit was ever known to escape 
him ; and to any thing bordering upon 
pleasantry he was not only an utter 
stranger, but his countenance pro- 
hibited every attempt at it by others. 
In this defect of elocution, wholly 
uncalculated to produce an effect upon 
a Jury, Sir Vicary Gibbs furnished not 
the only example. His was the effect 
of habits derived from his early pur- 
suits in his Profession. He had long 
practised as a Pleader under the Bar, 
and when called, his business was 
chiefly connected with that branch of 
the Profession. He had studied to 
argue, not to address a Jury; and he 
asked for damages in the same stiff 
language and unmoved manner in 
which he argued a demurrer. The 
effect of his early pursuits was visible 
in every description of business in 
which Sir Vicary Gibbs was engaged ; 
and in most of those who have similar- 
ly commenced their Profession, the 
same defects will be found. The latter 
part of the couplet on Dryden has not 
been inaptly applied to them :— 
“* Nor wine nor love could ever make me 
gay, 


To writing bred, I knew not what to say.” 


The imputation conveyed by the 
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first line of this couplet against the 
festive character of my special plead- 
ing friends, is well known to be 
wholly without foundation, nor do 
they want the aid of my assurance to 
vindicate them from so graceless a re- 
proach; but, with equal regard to 
truth, I must admit the justice of the 
second, with very few exceptions, that 
those who have long practised under 
it, and have come late to the Bar, are 
deficient in fluency of language and 
grace of delivery. It would seem as if 
most of the learned members of that 
branch of the Profession had never 
suffered it to enter into their contem- 
plations, that they might be at some 
time called on to speak im public, and 
to address to a Court or Jury a few 
connected sentences. ‘* Poéta nascitur, 
non fit” — orator fit. Eloquence in 
public speaking is the result of habit, 
and fluency the acquisition of repeated 
exertion. The pursuits of Pleaders 
under the Bar has a wholly different 
direction ; the plodding habits of deep 
thought: the seclusion to which the 
nature of that pursuit condemns those 
who adopt it, and the description of 
books which they are in the daily habit 
of reading or referring to, are of the 
very opposite character to those from 
whence a correct taste in writing or 
speaking can be acquired. Chained 
to the desk, they look to it for fame 
and fortune; and for them the know- 
ledge so acquired forms the best and 
surest foundation. It would be highly 
unworthy of me to underrate its value, 
as it forms an essential part of the edu- 
cation of an English Lawyer; my ob- 
servations are confined to those who, 
having spent a large portion of their 
professional lives in the toilsome and 
ill-paid labours of special pleading, to 
which their whole attention has been 
devoted ; when they are called to the 
Bar, feel their defect in that which 
they had neglected to cultivate. They 
want words to give utterance with 
fluency to their ideas ; their delivery is 
embarrassed, hesitating, and awkward, 
and it is then too late to improve. An 
English Lawyer should be an Advo- 
cate, as well as learned in the law; 
and I think that, in legal studies, too 
little attention is paid to the cultivation 
of the requisites for an effective public 
speaker. 

Whatever faults or failings were im- 
putable to Sir Vicary Gibbs, they never 
reached his character as a Judge. In 
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public life, they rendered him one of 
the most unpopular who ever presided 
in a Court of Justice, and equally so in 
private as a member of the Profession, 
in his general intercourse with the Bar ; 
but in the discharge of his duty he was 
upright, and never suflered his passions 
to warp his judgment. He was said 
to be a man of strong private friend- 
ship, and of steady attachment to those 
for whom he professed it. The selec- 
tion of his friends was judicious, and 
their merits were justly appreciated. 
To his friendship, it was understood, 
that Mr. Justice Dampier and Lord 
Gifford owed their elevation to the 
Bench. No men were more highly 
qualified to fill their stations, or did 
more honour to the patronage of their 
friend than they did. 
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Sir Vicary Gibbs was fond of allud- 
ing to his having been educated at 
Eton, and I believe he was a dis- 
tinguished scholar at Cambridge ; but 
he very rarely gave a quotation: I re- 
collect but one, when, in concluding 
an argument, and observing on that of 
his adversary, he said,— 


*« Magnoperé a vero, longéque errasse 
videtur.” 


As those who have been educated 
at Eton possess a high character for 
making verses, that line was thought 
by many to have been coined by him 
at the time, from its prosaic construc- 
tion ; but it is to be found in the first 
book of Lucretius, 1. 712. 


TOPPING. 


The retirement of Erskine and Min- 
gay brought forward Topping and Sir 
Vicary Gibbs to the lead of the Nisi 
prius Bar in the Court of King’s Bench. 
No two men could be found more op- 
posite in manners and in character. 
Topping possessed a mind of consider- 
able compass, of great firmness, and 
of decided manliness of deportment. 
These are leading qualifications to con- 
stitute a man of business, and his man- 
ner of doing it shewed how well found- 
ed his claim was to that title. His 
every thought was that of a gentleman ; 
and though his temper was occasionally 
irascible, it never betrayed him into an 
unbecoming warmth, or a coarse ob- 
servation; and nothing illiberal in my 
hearing ever fell from his lips, though I 
was for many years in the habit of daily 
association with him in Court. His 
personal appearance did not do justice 
to his natural character. He was short- 
sighted, which gave him the appear- 
ance of reserve, and the carriage which 
is the effect of imperfect vision, is 
often mistaken for superciliousness. 
From the latter of these faults he was 
wholly exempt; but his manners were 
grave,and his countenance severe. His 
delivery was far from being grateful to 
the ear, and he had his share of the 
harsh and untuneful tones which dis- 
tinguish the accent of the natives of 


the north of England; but it was 
wholly free from provincial phrases or 
distorted expressions. These were not 
recommendatory qualifications in a 
public speaker, and he was accordingly 
not a very popular one or successful in 
his verdicts. He never addressed him- 
self to the passions of the Jury, nor 
attempted to work upon their feelings ; 
he was too wise not to be sensible that 
his voice and manner were wholly 
unsuited to produce any effect on the 
bulk of those to whom they would be 
addressed, who were too dull and un- 
intelligent to have pretensions to either. 
Those who compose the common Juries 
are for the most part formed of such 
materials. To any Jury, Topping was 
an unimpressive speaker. His voice 
was not merely void of modulation, 
but wanted variety of cadence and 
occasional emphasis; his delivery, 
therefore, wearied with its sameness. 
His professional knowledge was sound 
and well arranged ; and though never 
a popular leader, he was an able one: 
he wasted no words, and took his 
points with powerful precision. 

As a Leader, he was a fair and manly 
antagonist. He never disgraced his 
knowledge by taking captious objec- 
tion, nor refused to those of the Bar 
who were with or against him, the fair 
merit to which they were entitled.* 


* J was on one occasion his Junior, in an Action on a Bastardy Bond. These 
Bonds are given by the putative father to the Overseer of the poor at the time; but 
by stat. 54 Geo. ILI. c. 170, Actions may be brought on them by succeeding Over- 
seers, in whom they are declared to be vested, in case of a breach of it in not sup- 
porting the child. ‘The Cause in which we were so concerned was ofthat description. 
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Topping was a haughty man, but 
his pride was never displayed in his 
intercourse with the members of his 
own Profession. Entitled, however, 
to some station and rank in society, 
he ill brooked the upstart assumption 
and irritating peevishness of Sir Vicary 
Gibbs. He tolerated it long, though 
his pride was evidently suffering from 
his forbearance. Heseemed unwillingly, 
from a respect to his profession, to 
keep down his resentment, and curb 
the public expression of his feelings ; 
but an occasion occurred which over- 
came his resolution, and rendered him 
unable longer to control them. His 
indignation was roused at a Trial at 
Guildhall, in which he and Sir Vicary 
Gibbs were Counsel at opposite sides. 
He observed on the assuming tone and 
manner adopted by Sir Vicary, in the 
most pointed and indignant language, 
and concluded with the emphatic de- 
livery of the lines from the speech of 
Cassius, in Julius Cesar :— 


“ He doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves.” 


This was accompanied by an angry 
look of ineffable contempt ; and the 
figure and manner of Topping, con- 
trasted with the meanness of Sir Vicary’s 
appearance, gave force to the reproof, 
and all the Bar present joined in the 
opinion of the justness of it. 

His cast of character was grave ; 
and I do not recollect to have heard 
him, during the long period which we 
practised together, unbend into that 
strain of pleasantry in which Erskine 
indulged, and the whole Court so much 
enjoyed, and which in fact ended with 
him. Sir Vicary Gibbs, who succeeded 
to the lead on Erskine’s leaving it, 
dropped like an acid into the Court, 


As the first thing to be proved, of course, I called for the Bond. 
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and every thing was sour. The anec- 
dote which I have before related, as to 
what took place between him and Top- 
ping, may afford some idea of the de- 
lectable change. 

Though Topping in his own person 
did not indulge in a joke, if he gave 
occasion for it in others, no one en- 
joyed it more. He was a favourite 
Leader with the Jew Attorneys. They, 
their clients, and witnesses, are gene- 
rally composed of persons in the lowest 
walks of society. In an Action for 
slanderous words, tried at Guildhall, 
between two Jews, he was counsel for 
the plaintiff, who was a Jew-dealer in 
naval stores, an occupation of not very 
high credit. The imputation on bis 
character was not of the gentlest de- 
scription, as it charged him with being 
“¢ a swindler, and a receiver of stolen 
goods.” ‘Topping, after repelling the 
charges against him, as far as assertion 
could carry him, as deeply affecting 
his client’s good name and reputation, 
on the excellence of which having 
descanted at great length, saying, that 
he might have relied on his general 
good character, as an answer to the 
calumny, without coming into a Court 
of Justice to vindicate it, concluded 
with these words,—‘“‘ But my client 
was a man of too much spirit to sit 
down under such reproach without ap- 
pealing to the laws of his country.” 
Some of the Bar at his back said, 
“ Then, Topping, your Client is a Jew 
(jeu) d’esprit, and the Defendant a 
Jew (jeu) des mots.” 

He never attained any higher rank 
at the Bar than that of King’s Counsel ; 
but on his Circuit he was Attorney- 
General for Chester and Durham. He 
was a warm and zealous Advocate in 
his Profession, and a most independent 
and honourable man. He died in the 
year 1821. 


Topping had his 


eyes on his Brief, and hearing the Associate read the Bond, on which the names of 
the Plaintiffs on the Record did not appear, he turned round to me, ‘‘ What is all 
this? we have mistaken our action, and must be nonsuited: the Bond now given in 
evidence is not a Bond given te the Plaintiffs.” ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed,” says I, “ we 
are all right; there is an Act of Parliament empowering Overseers for the time 
being to sue on bastardy Bonds given to their predecessors.” The Counsel for the 
Defendant, who were aware of the Act, made no defence, and we got the Verdict. 
As nothing had occurred, in which allusion had been made to the circumstance of 
the names of the Parties, there was no necessity for mentioning it; but Topping 
with the manly liberality which belonged to him, said to the Chief-Justice that he 
thought he was in the jaws ofa nonsuit, from the variance between the names of 
the Plaintiffs on the Record and the Obligees of the Bond, until I put the Act of 


Parliament into his hand which warranted it, and of which he confessed he had not 
been aware, 
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BALDWIN. 


At the commencement and during 
many years of my Professional life, 
Baldwin, never mentioned but by the 
name of Billy Baldwin, was in consi- 
derable practice at the Bar. He was 
an old man when I was called, and 
then said to possess considerable 
wealth. But age failed to convey any 
admonitory advice to avarice, and in 
vain pointed out to him the road to re- 
tirement. He clung to business to the 
last, while the smallest profit could be 
derived from it. His ruling passion 
was the accumulation of wealth, and 
to that he sacrificed every feeling of 
Professional propriety and its honour- 
able pride. He knew every Attor- 
ney and Attorney’s Clerk in Lon- 
don, by name, and courted their bu- 
siness by means to which nothing but 
a sordid spirit could stoop. He was 
indiscriminately fawning and submis- 
sively familiar with every Attorney 
who he thought had a half-guinea fee 
to give away. He was neither scru- 
pulous nor squeamish in his selection 
of the members of that Profession with 
whom he was endearingly associated. 
He did not look to their character, but 
to the papers in their pocket: if he 
saw one so furnished, he would stop 
him, engage him in familiar conversa- 
tion, learn from him on what business 
he was going, and to what Counsel, 
and then, with a pretended half joke, 
ask him if he could not do it as well 
as another? This mode of solicitation 
was generally successful ; and by such 
unworthy means he had engrossed, in 
fact, almost the whole of the practice 
business of the Court, and was in full 
possession of it when Marryat was 
called to the Bar: till that time he had 
been without a rival or competitor, 
when Marryat rose to contest his su- 
premacy. The education, knowledge 
of actual practice, and inflexible per- 
severance of Marryat, enabled him to 
combat Baldwin with success; and in 
that task he found many allies, of whom 
I was one. 

Marryat had been articled to an 
Attorney, to whom he had served part 
of his clerkship. He had by that 
means acquired a knowledge of a de- 
scription of practice to which Baldwin 
was a stranger. This was a perfect 
acquaintance with the appropriate 
stamps required for every athdavit or 
instrument which was to be used on 





its coming before the Court. From 
the same source, he derived a thorough 
acquaintance with the Rules of Court, 
as to the service of process, notices of 
motion, the wording of affidavits, and 
the proper forms of the jurats, as pre- 
scribed by the Practice of the Court, 
In these points, Baldwin was soon 
found by him to be vulnerable. He 
was too lazy to bestow much time on 
these minutie in Practice. He was 
puzzled with objections to the stamps 
on his affidavits; and Marryat, with 
his treble penny stamps, astounded and 
silenced him. It was with these wea- 
pons Marryat first shook his credit, by 
discharging his Rules on some technical 
objection. By these defeats the confi- 
dence of his clients in him was first 
shaken, and his credit with them began 
to totter. He lost ground by degrees; 
and in the same proportion his younger 
and moreactiveopponentsucceeded toit. 

Of the heavy and important business 
of the Court, such as the arguing de- 
murrers or reserved cases, Baldwin 
rarely had any share. Half-a-guinea 
motions, and the inferior description of 
it, formed the whole of Baldwin’s prac- 
tice, but of which he had an uncon- 
scionable proportion. Being of very 
long standing at the Bar, extremely 
rich, and having been brought into 
Parliament by the Duke of Port- 
land, which last circumstance it was 
supposed would have something ele- 
vated his professional views, it was ex- 
pected, by his Juniors at the bar, that 
he would have asked for a silk gown ; 
as, by the division of his business, 
which would be the consequence of 
his taking rank, they would be so con- 
siderably benefited. But rank, unac- 
companied by profit, presented no ob- 
ject of desire to the eyes of Baldwin. 
The accumulation of wealth was the 
sole object of his ambition, and no 
splendour of rank could induce him to 
relinquish the profits derived from a 
half-guinea motion. King’s Counsel 
can accept no fee under a guinea; 
and when Baldwin was rallied for 
retaining his stuff gown when he 
might change it for a silk one, and 
come within the Bar, his answer was 
an honest avowal of his motive,—“ I 
have lived long enough,” said he, “ to 
know that three half-guineas are more 
than a guinea,”—an excuse for mean- 
ness under cover of a joke. 
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The house in which Baldwin lived 
was that which is now Surgeon’s Hall, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. -When Ers- 
kine was told of the purchase, and that 
Baldwin had sold his house to the 
Corporation of Surgeons,—‘“ I sup- 
pose,” said, he, it was recommended to 
them from Baldwin’s being so well ac- 
quainted with the practice of bringing 
in the body.”’* 

In the early part of his professional 
life, he had gone the Midland Circuit 
for some time. With an eye always 
intent on his interest, he saw that, 
while nearly the whole of the Common 
Law Counsel were absent from London 
on Circuit, there was much to be made 
by remaining in town. He therefore 
gave up the Circuit,and exchanged it for 
the more promising prospect of gain by 
remaining in London, and cruising for 
such business as chance or the absence 
of others might throw in his way. 
Soon after he had taken this resolution, 
a friend of his meeting him in London, 
in the month of March, when the Cir- 
cuits were going on, expressed his sur- 
prise at seeing him in town at that 
time, and asked him if he had quitted 
his Circuit? Yes,” says Baldwin, 
“the Midland, I have; 1 now go the 
Hlome Circuit.” ‘ What,” replied his 
friend, will the Home Circuit Bar 
suffer a man of your standing to join 
them?” “TI never asked them,” re- 
plied Baldwin ; “ the Home Circuit 
which I go is on the Temple Terrace, 
and it is not a bad one, let me tell 
you.” There he paraded backward 
and forward during business hours, to 
snap up the chance motions of Attor- 
neys or their Clerks, either going to 
the public offices, or to other members 
of the Bar. This base traffic he pur- 
sued for many years after old age 
should have admonished him that 
worldly pursuits should have come to 
an end. 

Marryat’s successful opposition to 
him had raised against him an host of 
opponents. If Professional character 
is once broken in upon, it is rarely re- 
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trieved, and if once shaken it falls soon 
to the ground. This was the case 
with Baldwin ; his business fell off 
when the confidence of his clients was 
lost, but not so his cupidity for its 
profits, to retain which he had recourse 
to every expedient which avarice and 
meanness could suggest. But his day 
was past; his credit sunk for ever, 
which, till the last, he struggled in vain 
to sustain. 

He at length retired from the bar, 
not from want of health but of business. 
le quitted it with painful reluctance 
when it became unprofitable, and it 
had in fact quitted him. His retire- 
ment was unaccompanied with any 
regret from any quarter but from him- 
self, that the power of making money 
had departed from him. When he 
found his clients forsaking him, he lost 
all command over his temper; his 
feelings, which were all selfish, and his 
manners naturally unpolished, became 
violent by disappointment. He at no 
time commanded the respect or good- 
will of those who practised with him 
at the Bar; and when his business was 
transferred to them, he was illiberal 
and offensive, even to rudeness. He 
carried his resentment so far, as to 
charge them with obtaining his bu- 
siness by soliciting Attorneys, and im- 
puting to them as dishonourable what 
had been the uniform course of con- 
duct which he had pursued during the 
whole of his professional life. Selfish- 
ness and popularity will never be 
found in the same character.’ His jea- 
lousy was at all times roused by any 
display of talents in the junior mem- 
bers of the Bar, and their promise of 
rising in their Profession. He uni- 
formly browbeat timidity, and in- 
sulted inexperience. Such was Billy 
Baldwin. 

The following parody of the twenty- 
fifth ode of the first book of Horace’s 
Odes, was one of the many squibs of 
the day fired at him when his business 
began to decline : — 


* To those who are not Lawyers, this requires explanation. When a person is 


arrested, and the Sheriff takes Bail for his appearance at the return of the writ, he 
returns, ‘‘ that he had taken the body of the Defendant, and had him ready to 
appear,” &c,; but until he appears, the Plaintiff cannot proceed. That appearance is 
either by an actual surrender or putting in Bail. Ifthe Sheriff does neither, he is 
called upon to do so by a rule to bring in the body ; that is, give an appearance for the 
Defendant: and if he does not obey it, he is liable to an Attachment. It is a 


motion, of course; of which description Baldwin’s business was almost wholly 
composed, 
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Ad Lydiam. 


Parcius junctas quatiunt fenestras. 

Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi 

Nec tibi somno adimunt, amatque 
Janua limen. 





Quz prius multum facilé movebat 

Cardines: audis minis et minis jam, 

‘«* Me tuo longas pereunte noctes, 
Lydia, dormis ?” 


Invicem meechos anus arrogantes 

Flebis in solo levis angiportu, 

Thracio bacchante magis sub inter- 
Lunia vento. 


Cum tibi flagrans amor et libido, 
Que solet matres furiare equorum, 
Sevet circa jecur ulcerosum, 

Non sine questu. 


Leta quod pubes hedera virenti 

Gaudeat pulla magis atque myrto, 

Aridas frondes, hyemis sodali 
Dedicet Euro. 







I have hitherto devoted my pages, 
with the exception of Fielding and 
Baldwin only, to the characters and 
anecdotes of men who held some rank 
in the Profession. Those who have 
appeared on the stage of life in the 
leading characters, naturally attract the 
first degree of attention ; but they do 
not monopolise all the talents or qua- 
lities which recommend a man in so- 
ciety; and a few pages will not be 
ill-bestowed when devoted to the me- 
mory of a friend, and an accomplished 
scholar. 

John Venner was one of those whose 
prospects in life imprudence defeated, 
and he was scarcely known in the Pro- 
fession, with every talent to excel in it. 
He was a native of Canterbury, and had 
been a captain in the East Kent Militia 
before he was called to the Bar. That 
pursuit was not favourable to the ac- 
quisition of the learning required to 
attain any eminence in his Profession. 
With admirable talents, and extensive 
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To Billy Baldwin. 


Rarely, alas! those saucy sparks, 

Spruce young attorneys, or their clerks, 
Now at your chambers call ; 

No more disturbed by client’s rap, 

Securely you enjoy your nap, 

Returned from the Hall. 


Your doors your business gone betray, 
They scarcely open once a-day— 

No clients now appear ; 
Those sounds, ‘ Do, Mr. Williams,* pray, 
Sign this demurrer, or this plea,” 

No more salute your ear. 


With empty bag you vainly eye 
Old clients, as they pass you by, 
To others give their fee ; 
Now glad with cordial squeeze to greet 
Some broken rascal from the Fleet, 
By th’ Insolvent Act set free. 


On Temple terrace still you ply, 

Each clerk with papers quick espy, 
And lure with sweetest smiles ; 
While bursting still with rage and spleen, 
If they by you, by chance, are seen 

To go to Park or Giles. 


Fired with insatiate love of gain, 
Of loss of clients you complain, 

Who left you without cause ; 
Willett and Annesley, Gregg and Kay, 
To other men, who’ve found their way 
To Wigley and to Lawes. 


information on every subject but that 
of law, his talents were useless, and 
his information profitless. Incurably 
idle, fickle, and scheming, his time 
was wasted in framing visionary pro- 
jects, or in pursuits equally unprofit- 
able and unwise. Fitted for every 
thing, he accomplished nothing, and 
died in obscurity. 

With a disrelish for reading Law, 
every classical author or work of taste 
he studied with avidity : in these his 
reading was extensive, and particularly 
in the Greek and Latin classics. Ha- 
ving the same partiality for them which 
he had, I found his conversation pecu- 
liarly entertaining. He quoted with 
fluency and ease, while a happy and 
cheerful temper, and an animated de- 
livery, gave his quotations grace and 
interest. ‘ Sir,” he would say, “there 
is nothing new in poetry; our best 
English authors, with the exception of 
Shakespeare, possess little originality : 
and some of the ancients are not exempt 
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from the same imputation. Take up 

any of our modern Poets, and I'll point 

out to you thoughts and expressions 

borrowed from some author who has 

gone before him. For example, in 

Pope’s Abelard and Eloisa we find 

these lines : 

‘I see thee, view thee, gaze on all thy 
charms, 

And round thy phantom glue my clasp- 
ing arms ; 

I wake, I hear no more, no more I view— 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you.’ 


Are not these lines borrowed from 

Virgil ? 

‘ Terconatus ibi collo dare brachia circum 

Ter frustra comprensa, manus effugit 
imago, 

Par levibus ventis, et volucri simillima 
somno,’ * 


Goldsmith, in his Deserted Village, is 
guilty of a similar plagiary from Ovid : 
‘ And as a bird with fond endearment 
tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to 
the skies.’ 
Ovid has — 
‘ Velut ales, ab alto 
Que teneram prolem producit in aéra 
nido,’ ” t 


I added one to his stock of quota- 
tions; it was the imitation of the line 
in Juvenal, 


*‘Cantabit vacuus coram latrone, viator.”t 


Of which Chaucer, in his Wife of 


Bath's Tale, as modernised by Dryden, 
has this almost literal translation : 


“The ragged beggar, though he wants 
relief, 

Has nought to lose, and sings before the 
thief.” 


“ We borrow,” he would observe, 
“from Virgil; he did the same from 
Homer. Is not this passage, 


Kal rors 3h xevosic ware wires TAAavT Oe 
"Ev B ividss B00 xiies ravnrsyios bavaroso, § 


translated by Virgil, in the Zneid ? 


‘ Jupiter ipse duas equales examine lances 
Sustinet, et fataimponitdiversaduorum.’” 


He cited a variety of other passages 
from the Greek and Latin Poets, all 
equally just and well applied. 


* Virg. En. vi. 1. 699. 
¢ Juv. Sat. 
|| 3 Ep. 
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“The best of our modern Poets,” 
he would observe, “are not less scru- 
pulous of pilfering the thoughts and 
expressions of those who have preceded 
them. In his Absalom and Achitophel 
Dryden has: 


‘ His cooks, with long disuse, their trade 
forgot ; 

Cool was his kitchen, though his brains 
were hot.’ 


See how Pope helps himself: 


* What though the use of barbarous spits 
forgot, 

His kitchen vied in coolness with his 
grot.’” || 


Venner excelled in the talent of off- 
hand jeur d’esprit, and pointed them 
with a happy turn. When on the 
window of an inn he found the lines 
from Dodsley’s Collection,{ supposed 
to have been written by a traveller — 


«*« And now once more I shape my way, 
Through rain or sbine, through thick 
or thin, 
Secure to meet, at close of day, 
With kind reception at an inn ;” 


he wrote under them — 


“ But if you find a smoky room, 
And no provisions in the larder, 
You’ve nought to do but call your 
groom, 
And try your luck a little farther.” 


That these lines, and some others 
which follow, and which I have attri- 
buted to Venner, may be found in the 
scrap-book of some collector, or even 
in a printed Anthologia, I have no 
doubt, as they first appeared in news- 
papers, or magazines, without the name 
of the author; or they may have been 
assigned to some other, when, in truth, 
they belonged to Venner. He had no 
vanity that it should be thought that 
such trifles were the production of his 
pen; and whenever, therefore, I heard 
him say that any thing was written by 
himself, I was disposed to give him 
credit for it: and small as is the merit 
which may be derived from such au- 
thorship, I endeavour to restore it to 
him who has the legitimate title to it. 
He was not the first who could exclaim, 


“* Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter 
honores.” 





t Ovid. Metam. lib. viii. 1. 213. 
§ Hom. Il. lib. viii. 
Q Vol. v. p. 52. 
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When he indulged in his poetic vein, 
the Kentish newspapers and the maga- 
zines were the usual vehicles which 
conveyed them to the public. They 
were of various descriptions, and of as 
various merits—they occupied more of 
his attention than the severer studies 
of his Protession — they procured him 
little fame, and less profit. When he 
got any thing in the course of practice, 
he resorted to me for assistance, parti- 
cularly to furnish him with cases, if he 
had an opinion to give. This made 
him an occasional visitor at my house ; 
and when I met in a Kentish paper 
with any epigram or lines which I sus- 
pected to be his—as I was aware of 
his talent for such compositions, as 
well as of the mode in which they ap- 
peared—I was in the habit of inquiring 
of him whether he was the author. If 
he was, he frankly admitted it, as a 
matter merely of amusement ; and he 
has as honestly repudiated all claim 
to some, which, although anonymous, 
possessed some merit. I therefore 
gave him the credit of being the author 
of the few jeux d'esprit to which he 
laid claim. His title to them may, 
with some degree of certainty, be 
ascertained by the likeness which they 
bear to his manners and character. 
Venner’s manners were singularly 
cheerful, and his mind turned to bur- 
lesque. The following lines were 
taken from a Kentish newspaper, and 
were, I have reason to believe, written 
by him: — 


If, torn from all we hold most dear, 
The tedious moments slowly roll, 

Can music’s tend’rest accents cheer 
The silent grief that melts the soul? 


Or can the poet’s boasted art, 

To breasts that feel corroding care 
The healing balm of peace impart, 

And pluck the thorns engender'd there? 


Ah, no! in vain the verse may flow, 
In vain the softest strain begin ; 
The only balm to soothe our wo, 
And calm all grief is—Maidstone Gin. 


Venner was not addicted to pun- 
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ning, but he was not so fastidious as 
not to enjoy the good pun of another. 
In that dislike to a pun which, in 
common with Dr. Johnson, so many 
entertain, one of the most violent was 
the late Sir Samuel Romilly. For 
many years we were contemporary 
members of Gray’s Inn, with Professor 
Christian, and being of nearly the same 
standing, we constantly dined together 
in the same mess. The spirit of satire 
was very predominant in Sir Samuel, 
and that of good humour as powerfully 
belonged to the Professor. Sir Samuel 
never lost an opportunity of making a 
butt of Christian, which the latter bore 
with inflexible good temper, and par- 
ried the attacks upon him by letting 
off some execrable pun, which raised 
a laugh, and annoyed his antagonist 
into silence.* A continual play upon 
words, and watching for an opportu- 
nity of hooking them into a pun, is 
the bane of conversation. For conver- 
sation Venner had considerable pow- 
ers; he was neither a mere story-teller 
nor a punster, nor did | ever hear an 
attempt at wit in the latter character 
from him, except upon one occasion. 

Under the old gaol at Maidstone 
ran a deep stream, which was used for 
the purpose of keeping it clean; at 
each extremity of it there was an iron 
grating, to prevent the escape of the 
prisoners. A prisoner, however, by 
plunging into the stream, and diving 
below the bars, contrived to effect his 
escape. When that was told to Venner, 
he said that the corporation should 
look to the gaol in future with more 
care, as the prisoners had divers ways 
of escaping. He then added, that it 
would be unpardonable in them to 
neglect it, as they had a Frog for their 
Recorder : this was Morgan, whom I 
have before mentioned (p. 186), and 
who went by that nickname. This 
single effusion of that species of wit 
by Venner, may appear to some to be 
of that description which would have 
provoked the wrath of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. 


* As an example of this: on one occasion, when Romilly had for a long time 


levelled his wit and satire against Christian, beginning every sentence with “ the 
learned (or Mr.) Professor,” with a sneering emphasis ; ‘‘ You are very fond,” said 
Christian, ‘‘ of giving me my title of Professor —I shall return the compliment, and 
in future call you Mr. Pro-prater ; for you have prated more in the last half hour 
than any other man in England could have done.” 
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Tue next of the pastoral romances 
which we propose to examine, is the 
Galatea* of Cervantes. (No. 25.) 


«“«What’s the next book?” ‘ The 
Galatea of Miguel de Cervantes,’ replied 
the barber. ‘ That Cervantes has been 
my intimate acquaintance these many 
years,’ cried the curate; ‘and J know 
he has been more conversant with mis- 
fortunes than with poetry. His book, 
indeed, has I don’t know what that looks 
like a good design ; he aims at something, 
but concludes nothing ; therefore we 
must stay for the second part, which he 
has promised us. Perhaps he may make 
us amends, and obtain a full pardon, 
which is denied him for the present; 
till that time, keep him close prisoner at 
your house.’ ‘I will,’ quoth the bar- 


ber.” 


Galatea seems to have been the first 
book published by Cervantes after his 
return from captivity ; but it was left 
unfinished at his death. In Bouter- 
wek’s{ opinion, the story of the Gala- 
tea was intended by its author as 
nothing more than means of connect- 
ing the many poetical! pieces with which 
it is enriched ; and it may be added, 
in partial confirmation of the remarks 
of this critic, that the curate,§ in Don 
Quixote, speaks of Cervantes, in rela- 
tion to Galatea, rather as a poet than 
as a prose writer. The few literary 
attempts which Cervantes had made 
before leaving Spain for other coun- 
tries, were all in verse;|| but they 
had not procured him the fame he 
expected.4{_ Moreover, it is not likely 
that a person of his poetical mind 
would abandon the muses during the 





years he passed abroad, whether in 
the comparative ease of the Cardinal 
Acquaviva’s household in Rome, amid 
the stir and interest in the camp and 
on board the fleet, or in the sad hours 
of bondage at Algiers. It is probable, 
on the contrary, that he brought home 
to Spain, stored in his memory, if not 
preserved in his portfolio, some of the 
poems inserted in this work, although, 
as Mr. Lockhart** has accurately ob- 
served, the greater proportion of them 
bear some reference to the romance. 
But as Cervantes’ earlier poetical pieces 
had not met with the reception he 
thought they merited, it was very 
natural for him to seek to attract pub- 
lic attention to his newer effusions, by 
a them forth in a shape which 

e knew to be popular at the time. 
Nor can it be objected, that such a 
course would not be grateful to one of 
the “ genus irritabile,” who might be 
more likely to disdain such courting 
of the general taste; especially since 
we know, it is said, that++ after the first 
part of Don Quixote was printed, and 
before it received the approbation it 
deserved, Cervantes deigned to give a 
stimulus to its repute, by a satirical 
pamphlet ridiculing its detractors. 
When Cervantes re-established himself 
in his native country, prose pastorals 
were universally admired ; and hence, 
an unknown or forgotten candidate for 
literary honour could not do better 
than come forward, as one of the same 
class with those writers who were then 
engrossing the public regard. He ap- 
pears, therefore, to have wished to 
secure attention to his poem; and, 


* First published in 1584; the edition we have used is that of Juan de Zufiiga. 


Madrid, 1756. 4to. 
+ Don Quixote, p. i. b. i. chap. vi. 
¢ Hist. of Span. Liter. b. xi. sect. 2. 
§ See the words above quoted. 


|| These were, an elegy on the death of Isabella, or Elizabeth, de Valois, third 
queen of Philip II. ; Filena, a pastoral poem ; and some minor pieces. 
{ Yet, if we may trust to the complimentary strains of Espinel (in his Casa de 







la Memoria), and of Montalvo (in a sonnet addressed to Cervantes), the essays just 
named had obtained for their author a place among Spanish bards, even before his 
Algerine captivity. We may refer our readers to the Life of Cervantes, by Mayans 
y Siscar (sec. 12), for an extract from Espinel’s poem, and for Montalvo’s sonnet ; 
besides, the latter is generally, if not always, prefixed to the Galatea. 

** Life of Cervantes, prefixed to Le Motteux’s Don Quixote, ed. 1822. Edin 
burgh, in 5 vols. 8vo. 
tt Florian, Vie de Cervantes. 
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with that view, to have written a pas- 
toral tale, as the cord on which he 
might string those pearls. Indeed, 
had Cervantes cared much for his 
romance on its own account, he would 
hardly have left it incomplete. But if 
we consider that it had served its pur- 
pose, we need not be surprised at his 
allowing it to remain unfinished. Be- 
sides, it was an imitation of the works 
of Spanish writers,—a style which could 
not continue interesting to an author 
who soon proved his own boundless 
originality. 

The Galatea, then, appears under 
two aspects,—as a prose romance, 
and as a collection of poems; we will 
accordingly make these separate sub- 
jects for consideration, and will treat 
first of the prose story. The Galatea 
has never been translated into English 
directly from the language of Cervantes. 
We have several English versions* of 
the French Galatée of Florian, which 
is professedly an imitation of the Spa- 
nish Galatea, but would convey a very 
inaccurate idea of the latter: the reader 
of the French work would scarcely 
know any thing of the poetry contained 
in the original book. Florian has given 
very few pieces in verse, and hardly 
any of his lines are translations. The 
pastoral tale alone appears in the 
French, but has undergone no slight 
metamorphosis. Florian himself tells 
us, in his notice respecting the works 
of Cervantes, prefixed to his Gaiatée, 
that he has abridged the six books of 
the original into three ; and that he has, 
in a fourth, wound up the story which 
Cervantes had broken off. He owns 
that he has taken no more than the 
substance of the adventures, and has 


* First, we believe, in a complete translation of Florian’s 
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changed such circumstances as he 
thought fit, and even added some 
entire scenes; that he has, on the one 
hand, left out half of the episodes, 
and, on the other, caused Galatée to 
appear much more than she does in 
the Spanish work. While Florian, 
therefore, can claim little or no praise 
for originality in his story, his style 
must be reckoned wholly his own, 
and quite incapable of conveying any 
notion of that of Cervantes. At the 
same time, by the omissions and altera- 
tions the former has made, the general 
effect of his Galatée is very different 
from that of the original. In the latter, 
the narrative is the least important part ; 
but, in the former, nothing more than 
the principal tale is preserv ved. 

We may digress so far as to remark, 
it is rather surprising that Florian 
should have brought forth his romance 
in such a shape—not translated entire, 
but divested of some of its chief and 
most attractive features, and curtailed 
into an ordinary pastoral. This once 
popular species of fiction had long 
sunk into disrepute throughout Europe, 
and particularly in France, where the 
taste for pastoral romances had been 
unable to resist the ridicule excited 
against it, by the keen satire with 
which some had ventured to assail it, 
while yet little past its zenith. A 
conspicuous place among those writers 
belongs to Charles Sorel,+ whose Extra- 
vagant Shepherd [ Berger Extravagant], 
although directed against D’Urfé’s 
Astrée in particular, is an admirable 
burlesque on prose pastorals in general, 
and is well deserving of the attention of 
our readers. 

As the Galatée of Florian is already 


s works, published ano- 


nymously in 1786 (London, 2 vols. 12mo). Since that time, the Galatea has been 
translated separately—at least twice—by Miss Highley (1 pndon, 1804), and by Mr. 
W. Marshall Craig (1813), whose merits as an artist, and a writer on subjects of his 
art, are well known and appreciated. 

t Sorel’s work, which he published under the assumed name of Jean de la Lande, 
was called either Le Berger Extravagant, or L’ Anti-Roman ; ou, l’ Histoire du Berger 
Lysis, and passed through at least four editions: the first at Paris, in 1627 (3 vols. 
8vo), and the latest known to us, at the same place, in 1653 (2 vols. 8vo). An ano- 
nymous English translation of this satire, under its latter title, was printed at London 
in 1654. ‘This book itself i is, perhaps, scarce ; but an excellent account of it may be 
seen in the Retrospective Review , Vol. vii. part ii. art. 5, although the reviewer does 
not seem to have been aware of the history of the French original. The Berger 
Extravagant was so highly thought of by Thomas Corneille, that he dramatised it in 
a five-act pastorale burlesque, in verse ; and his opinion of the ‘“* Anti-Roman” is to 
be found in the epistle dedicatory of his own comic imitation. ‘This composition, 
although wholly unfit for the stage, is worthy of being looked into. One scene 
(act i. scene v.),in which the fair object of the extravagant shepherd’s adoration acts 
an echo to deceive him, is a very happy specimen of that sort of jeu. 


























known, or easily accessible to English 
readers, and as the main plot of its 
first three books is taken from that 
of the original Galatea, we need not 
now trace any more than a very slight 
outline of the story told by Cervantes, 
if story he can be said to tell. The 
groundwork of the pastoral is the 
attachment of Elicio, an amiable but 
poor shepherd, to the beauteous and 
charming Galatea, who tended her 
flocks on the banks of the Tagus. 
Erastro, a worthy but uncultured 
swain, admired the fair shepherdess ; 
but seeing that she was more favour- 
ably disposed towards Elicio, he de- 
termines to abandon his suit, and 
becomes* the friend and confidant of 
his former rival. Although an obstacle 
is thus removed from the path of the 
principal persons, yet respect on the 
part of the lover, and reserve on that 
of his mistress, prevent much progress 
being made in their courtship; till 
Aurelio, the wealthy father of Galatea, 
suddenly announces + his intention of 
giving her in marriage to a rich Por- 
tuguese shepherd, when the prospect 
of separation and misery nerves Elicio 
to make a full declaration of his pas- 
sion and unalterable faith to Galatea, 
who confesses that her heart responded 
to his; and both resolve to employ the 
utmost endeavours to break off the 
foreign match, and to effect their own 
marriage. Ilere Cervantes siops short, 
leaving the fate of his hero and heroine 
in suspense; but Florian { conducts 
the narrative to a happy termination, 
by making Galatea’s father yield to the 
prayers of his daughter, and of all 
around him, and by finally uniting the 
lovers. 

The chief actors, having so very 
little to do, are apt to be forgotten 
pretty frequently in the course of six 
books, when, although the author in- 
uoduces them on the stage in most of 
the scenes, their parts consist of mere 
dumb show—a remark more peculiarly 
applicable to Galatea than to Elicio. 
The adventures of other shepherds and 
shepherdesses, dwelling on the banks 


This occurs in the first book. 
In the sixth and last book. 
Galatée, liv. 4™* 
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Galatea, lib. ii—v. 
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of the Tagus and the Henares, are 
made nearly as prominent as those of 
the principal group. There are, be- 
sides, many episodes of great length, 
and some having little or no relation 
to pastoral life. 

It has been thought by some, that, 
as D’Urfé certainly did afterwards, 
and as Montemayor was suspected of 
having done before, Cervantes meant 
to hand down, in disguise, some of the 
current stories respecting persons in 
the great world of his own time ; and 
that, in Damon suffering from the 
tyranny of Amarillis, he represented 
himself sighing under the cruelty of 
the hard-hearted object of his love. 
But against the probability of these 
conjectures, it is to be observed, that 
whatever may be true with regard to 
Montemayor, it is not he so much as 
Gil Polo that Cervantes imitates ; and 
that, as Cervantes was married the 
same year in which Galatea was pub- 
lished (1584), he must, even if he 
printed before his nuptials, have felt 
that his future bride did not merit 
being likened to Amarillis. 

The episodes, as already noticed, 
are not all confined to the cabin and 
the sheepfold. As Gil Polo had intro- 
duced personages of exalted rank into 
one of the stories§ of his Diana, so 
Cervantes presents us with the woes 
of heroes and heroines of high degree, 
in the history || of Timbrio and Nisida, 
which is the longest and most interest- 
ing he tells. In the principal romance 
and the episodes, the adventures are 
by no means so extravagant as those 
in the Diana of Montemayor. But in 
the pastoral stories, the events are in 
general less natural, or rather less pro- 
bable, than those in the same class of 
tales in Gil Polo’s work ;§ while, on 
the other hand, the misfortunes of 
Timbrio and Nisida have more veri- 
similitude than those of Polo’s Mar- 
celio and Alcida. But there is not 
one of the tales told by Cervantes that 
approaches, in interest, to the story of 
the Moor Abindarraez, in the romance** 
of Montemayor. Cervantes has, per- 





The story of Marcelio and Alcida; Diana Enamor. lib. i. et iii. 


For example, the history of Teolinda (Gal. lib. i. ii, iv.) may be compared 


with that of Montano and Ismenia (Diana Enamor. lib. ii). 


** Diana, lib. iv. 
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haps, to a greater degree than his pre- 
decessors, interrupted and mingled his 
different tales in a manner which the 
Spaniards allow, and even admire, in 
their plays, and other works of fiction ; 
but which serves only to perplex 
readers beyond the Pyrenees, who will 
not be displeased with Florian for the 
change he has made in his imitation, by 
bringing continuously down to a close 
each narrative once commenced. 

From the future author of Don 
Quixote, who would not expect much 
felicitous delineation of character, and 
Prometheus-like skill, in animating 
and putting into action those imitative 
beings his perfect knowledge of the 
structure of our hearts enabled him to 
create? But in this respect we must 
submit to utter disappointment. All 
the persons discourse in the same 
strain; their theme is love, with its 
thorns and its roses; their address and 
behaviour are such as seem more suited 
to courts than to cottages ; while their 
language, and their allusions to matters 
of ancient and modern learning, would 
better belong to the students of Sala- 
manca or Valladolid. 

The scene is constantly in Spain, 
except in the story of Timbrio, when 
it shifts for a while to Naples. The 
time is fixed to that of Cervantes, by 
an event in the last-named tale, which 
we will notice hereafter. We are not 
conducted to any fancied Iberian Ar- 
cadia; but are left to suppose the 
districts inhabited by the shepherds of 
the story were merely tranquil spots in 
the heart of a modern, civilised, and 
Christian kingdom. We hear of some 
things that approximate to vulgar 
reality,— the administration of crimi- 
nal justice —a gaol—and even the 
imprisonment* of a shepherd! One 
event, however, which might have been 
rendered very solemn and interesting, 
is made fantastic and absurd by a de- 
parture from truth. The shepherds 
from Galatea’s hamlet+ go to perform 
their annual ceremony of religion and 
respect at the tombs of their “ rude 
forefathers,” when, instead of every 
thing being conducted according to 


* Galatea, lib. iv. 


” 
-e 
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the striking formalities of the Church 
of Rome, the priest admits of obser- 
vances which savour of Paganism ; and 
the Muse Calliope appears in the midst 
of the assembly, and recites a poem in 
honour of various geniuses to whom 
Spain had given birth. 

The style of the Galatea is copious 
and polished ; but Spaniards} discover 
in it an inverted arrangement, which 
occasionally gives it, to them, an air 
of affectation. It seems to us to be 
framed after that of Polo’s Diana ; but 
we are inclined to think it superior to 
the model. 

Various opinions have been formed 
regarding the general merit of the 
Galatea; there could be but one as 
to it, in comparison with the best pro- 
ductions of its author. The most severe 
judgment is that of Mr. Dunlop,§ who 
goes so far as to say, “ there is enough 
to bestow on Cervantes the distinction 
of having written the most tiresome, 
as well as the most amusing book, in 
the universe.” We regret to differ 
from this able critic, whose views on 
such subjects are well known to deserve 
the highest respect; but we really can- 
not agree to adopt his expression to the 
letter, when we remember many a more 
wearisome work, designed to be one 
of amusement. Other writers are much 
more lenient towards this romance. 
Mr. Lockhart,|| who calls it “ the beau- 
tiful dream of his (Cervantes’) youth,” 
gives it, we think, too great a share of 
praise in using these terms :{] “ There 
can be no question, that had Cervantes 
never written any thing but the Galatea, 
it must have sufficed to give him a high 
and permanent place in the literary 
history of Spain.” The commendations 
of Florian,** and of Bouterwek,+t are 
more measured, as well as more parti- 
cular: and we believe that, of all those 
who have expressed any admiration of 
this romance, few would differ much 
from us in proposing to rank it, as to 
merit, in a middle place between the 
first and the second class of the novels 
of Cervantes. We would not have our 
readers to suppose that we wish to pass 
lightly over the defects of the Galatea 


— 


t+ Ibid. Jib. vi. 
¢ Mayans y Siscar, Vida de Cervantes, § 14. 

§ History of Fiction, chap. xi. 
|| Life of Cervantes, prefixed to Le Motteux’s Don Quixote. 
§ Ibid. 
** Des Ouvrages de Cervantes, prefixed to his Galatée. 
+t Hist. of Span. Literat. b. xi. § 


Edin, 1822. 
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—we have already pointed out the 
most prominent ; but they are, in great 
measure, the faults of that department 
of literature to which it belongs; and 
we ought to blame Cervantes less for 
writing such a pastoral, than for under- 
taking to compose a pastoral at all. 
We have endeavoured to find an excuse 
for his apparent want of taste in making 
this selection for his first appearance 
before the public, after a long absence. 
It is for our readers to decide, whether 
we have accounted for his choice upon 
yrobable grounds. 

The first specimens of the prose 
which we lay before our readers, are 
from an interesting adventure in the 
tale of Timbrio* and Nisida, which, 
but for its length, we would have 
translated entire, especially as it is 
omitted by Florian in relating that 
story. The hero and heroine were 
sailing from Italy to Spain, when 
Turkish galleys were descried by moon- 
light making up with them. The 
captain made the best arrangements 
he could. 


* All then stood to their arms, sta- 
tioned at their proper quarters, and 
awaited, as they best might, the approach 
of the enemy. W ho can express to you, 
sirs, the pain that I then felt, seeing my 
happiness so quickly disturbed, and so 
near being lost; and still more, when I 
beheld Nisida and Blanca look at each 
other without uttering a word, confused 
with the din and clamour on board, and 
finding me entreat them to shut them- 
selves up in their cabin, and pray to God 
to deliver us from the hands of the ene- 
my. This was a situation and amoment, 
the recollection of which overpowers the 
imagination: their unhidden tears, and 
the effort which I made to conceal mine, 
affected me so much, that I almost forgot 
what I ought to do, to whom I belonged, 
and to what the danger compelled me ; 
but at length I made them retire, almost 
fainting, to their cabin ; and, locking 
the door upon them from the outside, I 
repaired to see what the captain directed, 
who was, with prudent anxiety, pro- 
viding every thing necessary, assigning 
to Darintho (the cavalier who parted 
irom us to-day) the guard of the fore- 
castle, and giving me that of the poop, 
while he himself, with some seamen and 
passengers, went to one part and another, 
through the waist of the ship. The ene- 
my was not loug in coming up with us, 


* Lib. v. 


above translated is from pp- 227-8, and the second from p. 229. 


Madrid, 1736, 4to. 
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the wind having first fallen away, which 
was the cause of our ruin.” 


Next morning's light discovered to 
the Spaniards, that they were threat- 
ened by fifteen large Algerine galleys, 
commanded by that celebrated Corsair 
Arnaut Mami (or Mami the Arnaut), 
by whom Cervantes himself was taken 
prisoner. The Spanish vessel main- 
tained a desperate fight for sixteen 
hours ; after which, the captain and 
best part of the crew having fallen, she 
was boarded by the Turks. 


‘* Even if I would, I could not exag- 
gerate the grief which came into my 
soul, when I saw, that these loved 
pledges, whom I now have before me, 
must be then taken, and come into the 
power of those cruel butchers; and, 
carried on by the wrath which this dread 
and consideration caused, I threw my- 
self, with my unarmed breast, into the 
midst of the barbarous swords, desirous 
to die by their edges, rather than to see 
with my eyes what | anticipated. But it 
happened to me contrary to my thought ; 
for three brawny Turks closing with me, 
and I closing with them, we came, in a 
body together, against the door of the 
cabin in which Nisida and Blanca were ; 
and with the force of the blow the door 
gave way, and opened, which displayed 
the treasure there enclosed, of which 
the enemy being covetous, the one of 
them seized Nisida, and the other 
Blanca; and I, on seeing myself free 
of the two, made the other who held me 
quit his life at my feet; and I thought 
to do the same to the other two, if they, 
seeing the danger, had not let go their 
hold of the ladies, and stretched me 
on the floor with two great wounds ; 
which being seen by Nisida, she, fling- 
ing herself upon my wounded body, with 
piteous cries besought the Turks to des- 
patch her. At this instant (drawn by 
the cries and lamentations of Blanea and 
Nisida), Arnaut, commander of the gal- 
leys, entered the cabin, and, learning 
from the soldiers what had passed, he 
made Nisida and Blanca be taken to his 
galley ; aud, at Nisida’s entreaty, he 
ordered, also, that they should carry me, 
since I was not dead.” 


The deliverance of the lovers is 
effected by a storm, in which their 
captor’s vessel is stranded on the coast 
of Catalonia. The next prose passages 
we wish to bring forward consist of the 


The earlier part of the story is in lib. ii. iii, & iv.; the first specimen 
Ed. de Zuiiga. 
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letter addressed by Galatea to Elicio, 
and his reply,* upon her father’s de- 
claring his intention of marrying her to 
a Portuguese shepherd. 


*€ GALATEA TO ELICIO. 

‘In the hasty determination of my 
father, is that one I have taken, to write 
to thee ; and in the force he uses towards 
me, that I have used to myself, until 
reaching this point. Thou knowest well 
in what situation I am, and I know well 
that I should like to see myself in a 
better one, to pay thee somewhat of the 
much which 1 am aware I owe thee. 
But, if Heaven will that I remain with 
this debt, complain of it, and not of my 
wish. I would fain change that of my 
father, were it possible ; but I see that it 
is not; and hence 1 do not attempt it. If 
thou canst fancy any remedy in this, since 
entreaties are unavailing with him, carry 
it into effect, with the regard thou owest 
to thy credit, and art bound to for my 
honour. He whom they give me as a 
husband, and who is to give me burial, 
comes the day after to-morrow: short 
time remains for thee to take counsel, 
but enough remains for me to repent me. 
I say no more, save that Maurisa is faith- 
ful, and I am unhappy.” 

** ELICIO TO GALATEA. 

“If the force of my power equalled 
the desire which I have to serve you, 
beauteous Galatea, neither that force 
which your father uses towards you, nor 
the greatest in the world, should be able 
to harm you; yet, be it as it may, you 
shall see presently (if this unreasonable 
proceeding goes on), that I am not be- 
hindhand in executing your orders, in 
the hest way the case shall require. Let 
the fidelity which you have known in me 
assure you of this, and look calmly on 
present fortune, trusting in the future 
fair season, that honour which has moved 
you to remember me, and to write to me, 
will give me power to shew, that I, in 
some sort, deserve the favour you have 
done me; that, so you may be obeyed, 
neither timidity nor fear shall prevent 
my carrying into execution that which 
accords with your pleasure, and is of 
such importance to mine. No more; 
for what is to be done you shall know 
from Maurisa, to whom I have explained 
it; and if your opinion does not agree 
with mine, let me be informed, in order 
that time may not pass, and with it the 
season for our good fortune, which may 
Heaven give you, as it can, and as your 
worth merits.” 


* 
t See lib. vi. 
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The extracts from the narrative of 
Timbrio have not been made on ac- 
count of peculiar merit; but we think 
they afford fair specimens of Cer- 
vantes’ style at this period; and, if 
compared with any similar parts of the 
story of the captive in Don Quixote, 
will not seem much inferior to the 
latter, although devoid of the pathos of 
that highly-wrought tale. The two 
epistles exhibit the unpleasing faults of 
artificial manner and conceit, as much 
as any parts of this romance, and may 
be considered examples of its worst 
writing. 

The numerous poetical pieces with 
which the Galatea is interspersed con- 
sist chiefly of sonnets and “ canciones ;” 
the latter exhibiting great variety of 
measures. The joys or the sorrows of 
love form the subjects of almost all of 
them ; yet there is a wonderful diver- 
sity of ideas and modes of expression, 
which makes us pardon the general 
sameness of the topics. Few of the 
canciones are long ; but none are defi- 
cient in flow, unless where the plan of 
glosas and refranes required repetition, 
and play upon words; or where the 
poet has thought fit to indulge in con- 
ceits, of which the taste of his country 
was, at that period, too apt to approve. 
The popular preguntas (or riddles) are 
not left untried, and are not attempted 
unsuccessfully, so far as relates to ver- 
sification: it is true, they are very ob- 
scure, but that was perhaps intended. 
The chant of Calliopet (Canto de Ca- 
liope), which, in design, appears to be 
an imitation of Polo’s Canto de Turia, 
is a pretty long poem, in octave stan- 
zas, embodying the enumeration and 
the most unqualified praises of the 
tuneful contemporaries of Cervantes. 
There is great poetical excellence in 
this chant; but either the critic has 
been too lavish of his commendations, 
or fame has proved unjustly neglectful 
of the writers celebrated in it ; for, with 
rare exceptions, their works are not 
known in the literary history of Spain. 

We have taken the following speci- 
mens from various parts of the book ; 
and we believe that the originals afford 
fair means of judging of Cervantes’ 
powers as a lyric and a pastoral poet. 
One song, which is praised{ by the 
author himself, we have not attempted 


Lib. vi. The first letter is from p.329, and the second from p. 330. Ed. 1756. 
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to translate: it does not seem a lay to 
melt the obdurate heart of Amarillis, 
by whose adorer it was sung, unless, 
indeed, it contains beauties which we 
are incapable of perceiving. 


En aspera cerrada escura noche.* 


In drear and silent murky night, 
Without one gleam of day— 

In constant bitter tears, and far 
From joys and smiles away — 


Deserves that wretched man to dwell, 
In living death to be, 

Who passes all his life on earth 
From love’s soft passion free. 


What can the gayest life become, 
But one brief night’s one shade ; 
Or else a portraiture of death, 
To nature truly made ; 


If, throughout all the livelong day, 
It never for a while— 

Wo’s robbing voice to silence laid— 
Is cheered by love’s sweet smile ? 


Where dwells soft love, dwells laughter 
too, 
And where he dies, ’tis there 
Our life repines, and tasteful joy 
Is turned to griefand care. ~ 


For dark and everlasting night, 
The tranquil day must give 


His beamy light; and bitterly 
Without him should we live. 


The dangers terrible of death 
The lover does not flee, 

But rather, with a smile, desires 
Occasion fit to see; 


And hopes the day may come, wherein 
His life itself to stake, 

Until the latest night shall calm 
Love’s fire, and anguish make. 


The tears of love, they are not tears ; 
Nor do we style aright 

His death by death ; nor night of his 
Should bear the name of night. 


As little should we for his laugh 
The name of laugh employ ; 

Or hold his life as certain life, 
Or his glad life for joy. 


O happy day! when I my tears 
Could check, and j joy ful be, 
In giving her my life who could 

Or it or death give me. 


But what could we, unless a smile, 
Expect from such a face, 

Whose brightness overcomes the sun 
As yielding night his place ? 


Love my obscure dull night hath made 
To brilliant day to change, 

My tears to smiles, and death at hand, 
To life of longest range. ° 


Crezcan las simples ovejuelas mias.t 


May my poor silly sheep go on thrivingly still, 
The thick shady grove and the verdant mead round ; 
May the summer, though hot, and the winter, though chill, 
In cool springs and green herbage for ever ‘abound ! ! 


May my dreams be by night, and my thoughts be by day, 
But of that which pertains toap Jastoral state ; 

The least care of love never crossing my way, 
Nor his tricks that are childish, thoug h ancient in date! 


Of the blessings of Love this a thousand will name, 
That his e mpty ¢ vares openly give us to know ; 

And I know not if both love to victory claim, 
Or on whom I the conqueror’s wreath should bestow. 


This alone do I know — but I know it is true — 
‘That they upon whom love’s choice ever falls, 
When reckoned appear, in their number, as few, 
As all those are many whom round him he c -alls. 


En los estados de Amor.t 


Within love's far-eatended realms 
Perfection may to nought accrue, 
Save th’ honest and the secret too. 


Whoe’er the sweets of love explore, 

Find sec recy the only door, 

W hile honour is itself the key ; 

Nor of the entrance ought knows he, 
* Galatea, lib. i. pp. 41, 42. 
t Galatea, lib. i. 
¢ Ibid. lib, ii. p. 51. 
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Who all would by discretion do: 


But th’ honest and the secret too. 


The love of mortal charms we blame, 
Unless, that passion’s fire to tame, 
Reason and honour both have care ; 
And love of such condition fair 
Attained is, in effect, ’tis true, 

By th’ honest and the secret too. 


This is a soneto in the original. 
This piece is called a villancico, p. 50. 
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It is a case full well made out, 
Which no one need attempt to doubt, 
That oft by speaking is undone, 
What keeping silence first has won ; 
And he who loves can never rue, 

If honest and if secret too. 























A prating tongue, and daring eyes, 
Oft cause a thousand plagues to rise, 
And sink the soul in deep distress ; 

\\ ith equal force this grief’s made less, 
And freedom gained, from straits undue, 
Py iy’ honest and the secret too. 





























Qual es aquel poderoso.* 








Pray tell, who is that man of might, 
Who famed from east to west appears, 

Sometimes, a strong and valiant wight, 
At others, weak, and full of fears ? 




















Health he can ruin, or restore — 
Virtue he shews, or hides, at will; 















*« © T will,’ quoth the barber ; ‘ but see, 
Ihave three more for you * * and 
the Monserrato of Christopher de Virues, 
a Valentian poet.’ ‘ These,’ cried the 
curate, ‘are the best heroic poems we 
have in Spanish, and may vie with the 
most celebrated of Italy: reserve them, 
as the most valuable performance which 
Spain has to boast of in poetry.’ ”’$ 












































Christoval de Virues, to whose name 
his countrymen usually prefix his mi- 
litary title of captain (capitano), was 
one of the many Spanish writers who 
cultivated literature, amid the excite- 
ments, toils, and dangers of war. He 
was born|| in the city of Valentia, 
where his father, Don Alonzo de Vi- 
rues, practised medicine with consider- 
able reputation. Don Alonzo was 
himself a scholar, and gave his son the 
benefit of an education suited to his 
rank in society. It has been said, that 
Christoval shewed early indications of 
talent; but in what those consisted we 
are not informed. Attracted by the 
splendour of the Spanish arms under 






















































































Philip II., Christoval entered the 
army, probably at an early age. He 








Lepanto, and afterwards served in the 












* Galatea, lib. vi. p. 316. 





§ Don Quixote, p. i. b. i. chap. vi. 








edition of the Monserrate. 
¥ See the Discurso Preliminar. 
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THE MONSERRATE OF CHRISTOVAL DE VIRUES (NO. 28). 


fought in the memorable naval battle of 


A pregunta, or riddle. 
+ Have our readers guessed the answer to be — wine ? 
t The edition we have used is that of Madrid, 1805, sm. 8vo. 
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And in his age he strength has more, 
Than when bis youth was jocund still, 


Strangely into th’ unchanging man 
He turns himself — he bids to shake 
The sweating lab’rer, while he can 
Rare eloquence quite silent make. 


By various standards measures he 
‘His very being, and his name ; 

From thousand well-known lands, we see, 
He’s ever wont to gather fame. 


Unarmed, the soldier armed he beats, 
Through fate; and he who, by pretence 
Of modesty, him kindly treats, 
But shews the greater impudence, 


And ’tis a wonder to be told, 
That any man, where’er ye choose, 
To encounter such a chief makes bold, 
Though in the quarrel he must lose.t 


(b.) 





Milanese. In the progress of his mili- 
tary career, Virues attained the rank of 
captain, which shews, that he was not 
a mere occasional volunteer, but had 
made the army his profession, and had 
probably merited advancement by his 
conduct. 

The first written,§ although last pub- 
lished, works of Virues, are his Trage- 
dies and Lyrics, printed at Madrid in 
1609, but perhaps at Milan as early as 
1604. ‘The tragedies are five in num- 
ber; the other poems are chiefly son- 
nets and canzonets, with an eclogue 
on the victory of Lepanto. All these 
productions have met with no mean 
share of commendation. Lope de Vega 
allows this author to have been the first 
Spanish dramatic writer who reduced 
comedies to three acts (jornadas) ; 
and Bouterwek** not only gives him 
praise for his exertions in separating 
the proper provinces of his native tra- 
gedy and comedy, but says, ‘ Virues 
was a poet, born for the tragic art, but 
his genius wanted cultivation. Pure 
poetic spirit, and a bold energetic style, 
are the features of all his works.” In 
this favourable view, however, no men- 
tion is made of the poet’s epic work, 


|| We are indebted for this sketch to the Discurso Preliminar, prefixed to the last 


** Hist. of Span. Literat. b. xi. § 2+ 
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which does not seem to have ever 
fallen under the able critic’s observa- 
tion. 

The Monserrate first came from the 
press at Madrid in 1588, and was re- 
printed there in 1601; but the poem 
as we now see it, with the author’s cor- 
rections and additions, appeared at 
Milan in 1602, an edition with which 
that of Madrid in 1609 entirely cor- 
responds. We have already seen the 
high encomium passed on this poem in 
Don Quixote, and we meet with great 
general praise of Virues in the Song of 
Calliope,* and the Voyage to Parnassus 
(Viage del Parnaso),t by Cervantes. 
On the first appearance of the Mon- 
serrate, a very flattering criticism was 
sent to its author by Baltasar de Esco- 
bar, in a letter which is prefixed to the 
edition of 1605. But patriotic feeling 
seems to have had some share in dic- 
tating the language of the Spanish 
judges of Virues, who were, no doubt, 
willing to persuade themselves, that 
the Parnassus of their country had not 
to mourn the absence of the epic muse, 
who had deigned to smile on more 
than one of her worshippers in the rival 
land of Italy. Cervantes may have 
been further influenced by a wish to 
favour his old brother in arms, who 
had been engaged under the same ban- 
ner with him, on that great day of vic- 
tory which long made the just boast of 
Christendom ; although we have no 
sure grounds for concluding, that there 
existed any personal friendship between 
him and Virues. 

The subject of the poem before us is 
the foundation of the famous religious 
house of Monserrate,— strange theme 
for epic strains! On the announce- 
ment of such a groundwork, we might 
naturally begin to conjecture, how it 
could atiord interesting materials for a 
long narrative in an elevated style. 
The local objects, indeed, we know to 
be extremely romantic. Monserrate 
rises from the plains of Catalonia, an 
insulated mountain, whose aspect car- 
ries back our imagination to the earth- 
quakes which have rent, and the light- 


* In the sixth book of the Galatea. 
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nings which have shivered, its rocky 
masses, into the picturesque and varied 
outline whence its namet has been im- 
posed. We might perhaps conceive, 
that its caverns had given shelter to 
Pelayo, while a fugitive before the 
successful Moors; and that he had 
made a vow, in his adversity, to raise a 
temple there, which he afterwards de- 
voutly performed in his prosperity ; 
and we might suppose, that all the 
heroic deeds of the deliverer of Spain 
were represented by the poet. But 
none of this is the case: Monserrate 
owed its origin to a widely different 
cause. 

The legend, which we abridge from 
the Atlante Espafiol§ of Espinalt y Gar- 
cia, reminds us forcibly, in its outset, 
of the tale of the Santon Barsisa, as re- 
lated in the Guardian.|| Near theclose 
of the ninth century,{{ while Wifredo 
(el Belloso), Count of Barcelona, ruled 
over Catalonia, Juan Garin (or Gua- 
rin), a hermit of renowned sanctity, 
passed a very austere life upon Mon- 
serrate, dwelling in a cave, which still 
bears his name. The great enemy of 
mankind, becoming envious of Garin’s 
purity, determined to effect his ruin. 
For this purpose, he assumed the form 
of an aged recluse, residing in a cavern 
among the rocks of Monserrate, and 
contrived to insinuate himself into the 
friendship of Garin. At the same 
time, evil spirits were sent into the 
person of Riquilda, daughter of Count 
Wifredo, which, after many measures 
had been tried for their expulsion, de- 
clared they would not permanently 
quit the young lady, unless she were 
left, for nine days, under the care of 
the devout Garin of Monserrate. The 
Count carried the patient to the cave 
of the holy man, at whose first prayers 
the unclean spirits came out of her; 
but, lest the enemy should return, 
Wifredo insisted upon leaving his 
daughter with the hermit, for the whole 
period formerly prescribed. Garin was 
adverse to this step, but was forced to 
consent. The devil, using the means 
of temptation thus afforded, contrives 


+ Capit. iii. 


t Monserrate, or Mont-serrat, for Monte-serrado — serrated mountain. 
§ Principado de Cataluiia, p.iv.; Atlante, t. vii. Madrid, 7 vols. 12mo, 1778-83. 


|| No. 148. 


{| This notice is said to be literally transcribed from the account given by Father 
Antonio de Yepes, chronicler-general of the order of St. Benedict ; and the reader 
is referred to the Historia de Mont-serrat, c. vii. f. 51; c. ix. f. 66; apparently that 
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to inspire Garin with an ungovernable 
passion for Riquilda. It is gratified by 
force ; and then, by counsel of the 
false hermit, Garin, to conceal his 
crime, murders his victim, and buries 
her body. The tempter next tries to 
goad the wretched man to commit sui- 
cide ; but, by Divine intervention, his 
eyes are opened, and he resolves, in- 
stead, to go to Rome, and obtain abso- 
lution from the supreme Pontiff. 

The Pope, in promising remission of 
his sins, enjoined, as a penance, that 
he should return to the scene of his 
guilt, moving on his hands and knees, 
living on herbs, and never rising, till 
he should have an especial revelation 
that his crimes were pardoned in 
heaven. The penitent obeyed this or- 
der in the strictest manner, and, re- 
maining without clothes, became hairy 
like a wild animal. Count Wifredo, 
hunting one day at Monserrate, found 
Garin in this state; and, having taken 
him, kept him chained as a curious 
monster. Wifredo’s countess having 
at this time borne a son, a great feast 
was given on the happy occasion, and 
Garin was exhibited to the assembled 
guests, when the infant, then only three 
months old, cried out,—“ Rise Juan 
Garin, and stand upright, for God hath 
pardoned thy crimes.” On this an- 
nunciation, Garin made a full con- 
fession to the count, who refused to 
inflict any punishment upon him, say- 
ing,—* I do not chastise a man whom 
God has forgiven.” Wifredo carries 
Garin to shew the spot where Riquilda 
was buried, that her obsequies might 
be properly performed ; when the |: udy 
is found alive, and beautiful as before, 
but with a red mark on her throat. 
where her head had been severed from 
her body. The Count, at her desire, 
founded a convent for nuns of the Be- 
nedictine order, and made her abbess ; 
and Garin ended his days piously, in 
the service of that religious esti iblish- 
ment. 

The church to which Riquilda’s 
nunnery was attached, was built to con- 
tain the celebrated image of Our Lady, 
which long attracted much attention to 
Monserrate, and which had just been 
found, under the following circum- 

The writer of the Atlante 
image on the authority of Serra, 

+ Such is the desc ‘ription ¢ 
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stances :* — In the year 880, when the 
Count Wifredo already mentioned was 
chief of Catalonia, and in the pontifi- 
cate of John VIII., some shepherds 
from the village of Monistrol, while 
tending their flocks on a Saturday 
night, upon Monserrate, saw lights 
descend from heaven, and remain 
among some fissures in the mountain. 
The masters of the youths told the 
tale to their curate, who, having satisfied 
himself of the fact, communicated it to 
his ecclesiastical superior, the Bishop 
of Vique. The bishop, with a great 
train of persons, repaired to the place 
on a Saturday night, when all beheld 
the miraculous light : and on Sunday 
morning, the holy image of the Madon- 
na and Child was found in a cave. The 
bishop attempted to convey the sacred 
form to the nearest church of import- 
ance; but the Madonna evinced het 
wish to stay at Monserrate, by render- 
ing vain all atte mpts to remove her. 
It was in consequence resolved to 
erect a a. for her, in the place she 
ap peared to have chosen. The holy 
image,t+ which is of wood, is said to 
represent the Virgin, rather past middle 
life, of a beautiful countenance, but of 
a dark complexion (color moreno) ; the 
infant on her knee appears as if three 
months old, of the same hue as his 
mother. 

The narratives now given have been 
very closely followed by Virues in his 
poem, in which none of the details are 
suppressed ; but many additions have 
been made, so as to extend the work to 
twenty cantos, and upwards of ten 
thousand lines. The first two cantos 
relate the original piety of Garin, and 
the story of his altos s, into which he 
was te mpted, through the machinations 
of the devil; the only variation from 
the legend being in the name of the 
count, who is called Jofre Velloso, in- 
stead of Wifredo el Velloso, while his 
daughter is not named at all by Virues. 
In the third canto, the sinner quits his 
former abode, with the view of pro- 
ceeding to Rome, and seeking absolu- 
tion from the father of Christendom. 
At Rosas, he finds the Neapolitan navy, 
under the command of Alberto, which 
had put into that port ina storm. Ga- 


gives this account of the discove ry of the miraculous 
Historia de 


riven by Es 


Mont-serrat, c. iv. f. 32. 


inalt y Garcia hims self: and he illustrates 


the passage with a print, w hich does not support him as to the beauty of Our Lady, 


although it does so with respect to her colour, 


1833.] 


rin, representing himself to be a pilgrim 
bound to Rome, is granted a passage 
by Alberto, who receives him into his 
own vessel. In the fifth canto, the 
fleet touches at Marseilles, where Garin 
escapes a danger which his enemy 
throws in his way, as he goes to visit 
the church and cave of Mary Magda- 
lene. In the 7th canto, the fleet is about 
to anchor at the mouth of the Tiber; but 
a dreadful tempest drives it over to Car- 
thage. During the height of the storm, 
Garin is washed overboard ; but is af- 
terwards thrown into a boat attached 
to a different vessel. His new ship 
strikes on a rock, and goes to pieces ; 
but he is driven ashore in the boat, and 
is taken again into the commander's 
galley. In the next four cantos (8th 
to 11th), are described various conflicts 
between the Christians and the Arabs 
of Africa, in which the former prove 
successful. The fleet having at last 
reached Naples (canto 12), Garin sets 
out for Rome. On his way (cantos 
12,13), he is exposed to temptation, 
in an enchanted palace, prepared by 
Satan; but being warned of his danger 
in a dream, he escapes without harm. 
The pilgrim is then taken by a gang of 
banditti, and carried to the cave of their 
captain, a cannibal, and who fed wild 
beasts with his captives. After a de- 
tention of thirty days (cantos 13, 14), 
Garin is put into the den of the wild 
beasts, but is not touched. In the 
mean time, a band attack the robbers, 
and set the prisoners in the cavern at 
liberty. Garin being delivered (can- 
tos 14, 15), proceeds towards Rome, 
and, in spite of a storm which the 
devil raises to annoy him, reaches the 
Eternal City. In the 16th canto, Pope 
Leo [V. hears the full confession of 
Garin, and promises him remission of 
his sins, on condition of his undergoing 
the penance which we have already 
noticed.* We learn (in the 17th can- 
to) that, the distance between Rome 
and Monserrate being upwards of two 
thousand miles, Garin took more than 
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seven years to perform the journey, 
going upon all fours. Count Jofre, ona 
hunting party, at Monserrate, finds 
Garin, and, thinking him a monster, 
carries him to Barcelona, and chains 
him up in a public place. 

At this period, the miraculous dis- 
covery of the holy image of the Ma- 
donna takes place (canto 18), and 
(canto 19) on occasion of the feast in 
honour of the Count’s son being born, 
Garin’s pardon is declared by the child. 
Jofre takes Garin to point out the place 
of his daughter’s sepulture ; and on dis- 
interring her, she is found alive and 
lovely as at first, but marked with a 
red streak on her throat. She assures 
her father, that her restoration is attri- 
butable to the Madonna. All go to 
visit the image; and the young lady 
declares her intention of becoming a 
nun. A convent is accordingly founded 
for sisters of the order of St. Benedict ; 
and the poem closes (canto 20) with 
Garin’s prophecy of the future great- 
ness of the establishment, which is to 
be for monks alone after the first hun- 
dred years, and with his determination 
to live and die a hermit, in a cell upon 
Monserrate. 

Hence it may be seen, that the chief 
additions to the main subjects of the 
legend, consist of the adventures of the 
monk, between the time of his leaving 
Spain and his arrival at Rome. We 
may, however, remark on the chrono- 
logy of the poem, that as the mira- 
culous image of the Madonna was not 
found till A.D. 880, and Pope Leo IV., 
who absolved Garin, died in A.D. 855, 
the wretched penitent must have re- 
mained at Monserrate, in the state of a 
beast, eighteen years after the expira- 
tion of the seven years occupied in his 
irksome return from Rome,—a space 
of time which does not appear to be 
perfectly reconcilable with the legend- 
ary tale. The episodes, little connected 
with the principal narrative, are the 
stories of Diego Florel (or Horel), who 
aids the Christians in Africa, and van- 


* In the interesting biographical notices with which Carlyle has enriched his 
Specimens of Arabian Poetry, we meet with a curious instance of a similar but self- 


imposed task, performed by Ibrahim Ben Adham, a hermit of Syria. 


This person 


was the son of a prince of Khorassan, and was born about the ninety-seventh year of 


the Hejra (a. p. 719). 


In consequence of a voice that called to him when hunting, 


he betook himself to a he rly life, and made a “ pilgrimage to Mecca, without com- 


panions, and without having 


provided any necessaries for his journey ; he obliged 


himself also to make eleven hundred genufle xions in every mile, by which means 
twelve years elapsed before he completed his pilgrimage,”— Specimens, art. xiii. 
pp. 45, 46. Ed. 1796; Cambridge. 4to. 
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quishes the robbers of the cavern in 
Italy—the sad tale of the Arab war- 
rior spouses, Armeno and the beau- 
teous Lixerea—and the fate of Almeria 
and her lover Almente, the latter of 
whom was slain by the banditti. 

Few, therefore, of the incidents were 
devised by Virues, who seems to have 
surrendered himself willingly to the 
fetters of monkish tradition. But, 
perhaps, he was aware of the defect 
of his own imagination, which appears 
to have been neither very fertile, nor 
well regulated, in that particular pro- 
vince. The cavern of the robbers is 
extravagant to absurdity, with nothing 
very striking or very interesting to 
overhalance the fault; and Garin’s 
deliverance in the tempest is equally 
preposterous. Garin, in narrating his 
history to Alberto (canto 4), says he 
was picked up, when a year old, by an 
old man on the bank of an isle at the 
mouth of the Llobregat, after a violent 
storm; and we are led to expect that 
the dénouement of this mystery will 
appear. But it is never cleared up,— 
whether the poet had intended to leave 
our curiosity ungratified, or had him- 
self forgotten the expectations he had 
excited. The warlike females in Africa 
fall far short of those pictured by Ariosto 
or Boiardo, whence they were probably 
copied ; while the enchanted palace and 
its temptations have the appearance of 
being imitated, but at a wide interval, 
from the creations of Alcina’s magic. 


El claro sol. 
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It is impossible to deny, that the 
Monserrate contains many indications 
of considerable poetical talent, both in 
feeling and in expression ; but there is, 
in general, a crudeness of conception 
and of language, which would almost in- 
cline us to think (did we not know the 
contrary ) that the work was a production 
of its author’s earlier years, and that 
it never received the corrections of 
his more experienced age. Virues does 
not often shine in descriptions: they 
are, for the most part, too general to 
be vivid ; and when minute, are apt to 
become prosaic. The storm and the 
battles are, from these faults, by no 
means effective. His diction is correct, 
but has seldom an easy flow ; and his 
versification (so far as we may venture 
to speak of it) seems to be accurate 
rather than melodious. The octave 
stanza, for which Spanish affords much 
of the same facility as Italian, is that 
employed in the Monserrate, and in 
many other long and serious poems by 
bards of the Peninsula. 

We have felt no small difficulty in 
selecting any passages for translation, 
to exhibit to our English readers spe- 
cimens of the work before us. That in 
which the poet portrays the horror of 
Garin, afier perpetrating his last crime, 
is brief, but full of a powerful sim- 
plicity which is almost sublime —the 
chief features alone are shadowed out, 
and with great force. 


Canto IT. 


When, with a shriek, the lady’s soul took flight, 

The Sun himself obscured his visage bright ; 

A thousand visions then met Garin’s eyes — 

Then clapping hands were heard, and thousand cries. 
The sweet and gentle calm that reigned before, 

The pealing heavens changed to the thunder’s roar ; 
Then quivering reeled the lofty mountain rock, 

Deep shaken hy an earthquake’s sudden shock. 


On various occasions in his course, 
the poet introduces very pure moral 
reflections, conveyed in language much 
more free from unevenness than most 
other parts of the work: sometimes, it is 
true, this didactic strain gives too long 


an interruption to the narrative ; but it 
is always so excellent in itself, that we 
grant no unwilling pardon to the fault. 
The following praise of poverty is as 
forcible in expression, as it is just in 
sentiment :— 


Riquisima pobreza. Canto XII. 


Rich poverty! thy treasures he alone 

Can fairly estimate, who hath them known ; 

Not he who tastes the world’s vain pomp and gold, 
If he then suffers in ambition’s hold. 

Happy the man who lifts his soul on high, 

In grandeur of this humble poverty ; 

Not the ambitious, though his wealth exceed : 


Rich is that—wretched this—and poor indeed ! 
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If thou art ill-contented—if the lot 

Thou hast in life still satisfies thee not: 

And if thy soul, with all the good thou hast, 

Is neither raised nor altered from the past ; 

If thy heart’s heav y, if thou feel’st distress, 

From what than aught beside should cause thee less — 
Thy being discontented with thy fate — 

Then, wretched man! thy life’s of death a state. 


In the verses which we give next, a conceit, yet has not so much the 
there is something that approaches to _ character of one as to offend. 


j O estado de los hombres! Canto XIII. 


O lamentable state of man ! — but state 

What call I, that to mortals can relate? 

What in this world doth man possess, and where, 
That reason could permit such name to bear? 

Tf this life, brief and frail, contains no more 
Than betwixt discontents a passage sore — 

If ’t is a journey where fatigues surround, 

While not a resting-place on earth is found — 
If, when possessed, it instant flies away, 

Swift as the winds, light to its end as they — 
‘There is no state, no ease in earth’s wide range, 
Unless the name of state belongs to change. 
Hence man’s invariable state consists 

In change alone — wherever he exists, 

Sad man the miserable state must know 

Cf constant variation in his wo. 

Where is the rank, by all most prized and high ? 
There varied griefs are ever round and nigh. 

A thousand pangs the rich and great endure : 
What, then, must not the lowly and the poor ? 


The best descriptive pieces in the Spaniard to say, is applicable to but 
Monserrate relate to the enchanted one other passage—and, that we may 
palace, where Virues has imitated the add, is possessed of no redeeming 
poets of Italy, and not without some merit. This simile for a hero rushing 
success: but those lines which are the on his foes is as old as Homer,* but 
most poetical are too indelicate—a __ is given in a very classical style: 
remark which, it is only just to the 


Como tal vez. Canto XI. 


As fire which, sometimes, from the wrathful skies 
Falls fiercely on the arid mead, and flies, 

With all the fury of a raging wind, 

And leaves not to the miserable hind, 

Whom the dire conflagration fills with grief 

And mortal anguish, room to meet relief, 

And grain or fruit to rescue from tbe fire, 

High blazing and consuming in its ire. 


From his allusions to ancient mytho- | Monserrate will find not a few de- 
logy,t Virues appears to have really tached pieces which would entitle 
enjoyed that acquaintance with the Virues to be considered a poet of 
learning of antiquity which is attri- talents above mediocrity, even had he 
buted to him; yet without such know- written nothing else ; but it is only he 
ledge having drawn him into the situa- | who does not read this poem that can 
tion of a copyist of Greek or Roman feel himself able to believe, it is wort! 
authors, which would have produced ofa place among those epics whiucl: will 
very incongruous effects in a work command the admiration of mankind, 
raised upon modern, nay, a monkish while the language in which Dante and 
foundation.—In fine, he who reads the Arie losto sang is S preserved. (b.) 


* lliad, xv. 605, 606. 
. t Particularly i in the description of the ornaments on the poop of Alberto 
anto iv, 



































































































































































































































































































































DISCOVERIES OF 





Tue doctrines deduced from the re- 
searches of Cuvier, and others of the 
modern school of geology, have, in 
many instances, excited a sort of reli- 
gious animosity, and obtained for our 
science a degree of opprobrium to 
which it is not fairly entitled. The 
zeal and industry with which the struc- 
ture why earth has been examined of 
late, have made geology a new science, 
because new facts have been accumu- 
lated. These have tended to place 
the chronology of the physic: ul history 
of our planet somewhat differently 
from that of “ ived traditions, pe 
have usually been termed sacred, 
emanating directly from the Deity. 
In other instances, also, _ facts differ 
from those traditions. Under these 
circumstances, wisdom, we think, would 
not have stirred the question respecting 
the authenticity of the one system in 
opposition to the other, but left each 
to rest upon its own individual merits, 
derived, as they are, from ve ry different 
sources; more especially since, in many 
respects, sacred history is not contra- 
dicted by an appeal to geological testi- 
mony. But, unfortunately, the zealous 
and the ignorant ofien combine to scoff 
at modern geologists, and point public 
attention to them as so many atheists ; 
and thus it is proper that the public 
mind should be disabused,and the bad 
character given to geologists removed, 
because they are not deserving of being 
placed in the ranks of opposers of di- 
vine revelation. They give their facts 
as they find them, and draw their con- 
clusions from natural indications. 

Of all the injudicious and weak 
efforts that have been attempted in the 
enemy’s camp, that of the 
A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral 
and Mosaical Geologies stands 
most. 


fore- 
Iiis object is to shew, that true 
geology is only to be learnt in the 
Bible, and that the facts accumulated 
must be rejected, excepting where they 
support the record of Moses. This 


record gives two great revolutions of 


the earth, which are made to account 
for all its changes, from one epoch to 
another. Modern geologists say, we 
have indications, not only of two, but 
of many revolutions. The record also, 


it is urged, makes out a simultaneous 
man ; 


creation of animals and 


and 
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modern geology demonstrates a gradu- 
ally improving scale of organisation in 
successive ages, up to man, which, in- 
stead of being a very ancient, is rather 
to be regarded as a very recent, crea- 
tion, in with the 


comparison com- 
meee of organisation. It is re- 
corded by Moses, that the epoch of 


the deluge was marked by the destruc- 
tion of all the people of the earth, ex- 
cepting one family, and of animals 
universally, excepting pairs, male 
and female, of each species destined 
to be saved, the whole being con- 
erezated together in a con- 
structed for the special purpose of con- 
tinuing the human race and the brute 
creation, after the subsidence of the 
inundation. Modern 


V essel 


temporary cveo- 
logy finds indications of the Mosaic 
deluge having been, not only the most 
extensive of similar catastrophes which 


i 
preced d it, but also ofits longer du- 


ration than any other, and far beyond 
the period assumed from the record. 
It is evident, indeed, that whilst natu- 
ral indications exhibit coincidence 
tween the written tradition and our 
geological theory, they afford, at the 
same time, several very different views 
of the history of the earth, and of the 

great physic il changes which have oc- 
curred upon its surfac 


$ be- 


e from periods be- 
yond the reach of civil and political 
history. 

Mineral geology has now made so 
much nerally esta- 
blished, and so popular, that we must 
either place entire confidence in it, or 
reject it simply upon the 
ground that the j Moses is 
derived from Divine authority, and is 
intended to establish a full and entire 
history of the formation of our globe. 
This resignation of the powers of 
the human intellect is not, however, 
likely to be adopted much in the pre- 
sent age, and it is to be lamented that 
any attempts should ever be made to 
eflect it. We have 
theless, to oppose 


progress, is sO § 


assumed 


geology 


no desire, never- 
the one system to 
the « ther, so as to dispute the correct- 
ness of the Mosaic account. From 
whatever authority the latter may be 
derived, whatever might have been the 
peculiar circumstances under which 
Moses compiled his record, we can 
only regard it, as it appears, as matter 
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of history, conceiving that it was writ- 
ten for other and higher purposes than 
to lay before the world, and hand down 
to the remotest posterity, the whole and 
entire natural history of the earth, from 
the word of the Creator himself. We 
therefore prefer seeking his word in his 
works, accepting the data of physical 
science in preference to those of tradi- 
tions written at so distant a period, 
when, although much may have been, 
and evidently was known, less inform- 
ation probably existed than has been 
since accumulated. We may, likewise, 
plead as our apology for not regarding 
the Mosaic geology as the only source 
of information, the obscurity which 
seems to veil several points, and the 
difficulty of fully and satisfactorily com- 
prehending things which have reached 
us through various translations, and 
were originally expressed in a language 
that must have lost much of its native 
force of expression. 

We contend that great injustice has 
been done to the associated geologists of 
the present day, in accusing them of 
atheism, and of being rejectors of the 


word of God. Neither in thought, 
word, nor deed, can they be so con- 
sidered justly. ‘They pretend to no 
more than the arrangement of their 


facts, deducing from them laws which 
constitute a science, and they seek for 
facts merely to devel lop truth. Not 
knowing the nature, degree, or extent 
of the assumed Divine inspiration as- 
scribed to Moses, geologists.appeal to 
nature herself, and the tests applied 
afford deductions in some instances 
supporting the doctrines of Moses, but 
not in all. In this state of the case, 
comparative estimates appe ear to us to 
be unwise; and it is far better, we 
think, to let each system rest upon its 
own real or pretended merits. If, how- 
ever, the over-zealous will attack the 
mineral geologists, they ought to be 
defended from the cry raised against 
them. Sound philosophy and sound 
religion are two very difierent things ; 
they are wholly unconnected, and, in 
our minds, are based upon perfectly 
independent foundations, and derived 
from distinct sources. Whilst, how- 
ever, we think thus, it must be ad- 
mitted that, if they do not spring from 
the same common origin, they unite 
in their terminations, for sound philo- 
Sophy is ever associated with sound 
religion. 

We maintain that the general truth 
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and authenticity of the Bible are not 
assailed by the assumption of physical 
facts leading to different results ; nor is 
the basis of our religious faith and 
worship at all shaken by such an as- 
sumption. We greatly regret that the 
question should ever have been stirred 
at all; but being so by the indiscretion 
of some, we feel no desire to blink it, 
especially in an age when bigotry in 
vain raises its powerless hands against 
science, and truth is respected from 
whatever source it may be derived. 
We have the utmost confidence in the 
stability of the Divine truths of our re- 
ligion, and we entertain no fears that 
physical truth can ever weaken or un- 
dermine their foundations, even if the 
evidences of what is historical and what 
is purely physical should not always 
coincide in every particule ur. 

In the spirit of the views now pre- 
liminarily stated, we are induced to 
examine the positions of Mr. Granville 
Penn, more especially since another 
geologist is in the field at this moment 
upon the same ground as this author, 
and for the purpose of aiding to put a 
stop to such a course, which, whilst it 
tends to excite doubts that ought not to 
exist, serves rather to check than ad- 
vance the progress of science, and to 
reflect unjust odium upon its advo- 
cates. In this spirit, we strongly re- 
probate the following passage in the 
“ Comparative Estimate :” “ In this 
dilemma there is only one course that 
wisdom will counsel, or reason sanc- 
tion; and that is,to bring the pre- 
tensions of the two opponents fairly to 
issue, by applying them both to some 
common and agreed test; by the deci- 
sion of which test we may be able to 
ascertain the validity of each, and thus 
at length to determine conclusively 
which of them is true and which is 
false.” We think that wisdom would 
not have so counselled, but would ra- 
ther have decided against any attempt 
to reconcile discrepancies between two 
systems based upon such very different 
foundations, and would content itself 
with admitting simply the coincidences 
which point out the value of the record, 
as proofs of its genuine character. 
And where discrepancies might appear, 
wisdom would not attempt to reconcile 
them, by throwing the shield of Divine 
inspiration over apparent improb: vbili- 
ties, rendered the more conspicuous by 
the force of physical evidence. We 
see no sort of “* dilemma” but that 
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which human folly has created by its 
perverse views and reasoning ; for we 
conceive the sacred writings, the guide 
of our faith and conduct, are not the 
less sealed with the stamp of truth be- 
cause they contain “ some things hard 
to be understood.” 

“In the beginning,” says Moses, 
“‘ God created the earth ;”” and there is 
nothing in the arguments of modern 
geology ever used which tends in the 
least to deny this most undeniable 
truth. We seek only to discover the 
means which were put into action by 
the impulse of the Creator’s fiat, when 
he said, “‘ Let there be light, and there 
was light,” when he formed and shaped 
the globe, and compelled it to bring 
forth the creatures whose exuvie we 
trace through all the successive de- 
posits of solid matter upon its surface. 

The great source of such disputes as 
those which Mr. Penn endeavours to 
reconcile, in a very prolix though per- 
haps ingenious argument, was the in- 
troduction of the Plutonian theory in 
opposition to that of Werner, or the 
Neptunian. In fact, the controversy 
between the water and the fire theorists 
gave rise to violent attacks upon the 
Huttonians, on the score of the irre- 
ligious tendency of their positions, 
which apparently differed from some 
of the expressions contained in the re- 
cord. ‘The zeal of bigotry was thus 
opposed to the zeal of science, and the 
one party would admit of nothing from 
the other which was not fully met 
and confirmed by the authority of 
Moses. The priesthood took alarm, 
and weakened the cause they meant to 
strengthen, by the ill-judged and mis- 
timed fire which they opened upon the 
occasion. ‘ The mode of the primitive 
formation of mineral substances” be- 
came the great question which was 
bandied between the water and the 
fire-geologists. Both parties pushed 
their adopted doctrines too far, as 
usual; and the great error was com- 
mitted of involving, in their dis- 
putes, the question of the soundness 
of the Mosaical interpretations, which 
might have been altogether waved 
with more advantage than arose from 
its indiscreet adoption, especially 
since the two opposed principles 
were subsequently found to be both 
applicable to the objects of inquiry 
then set on foot. How far either 
principle was at variance with the re- 
cord, might have been worthy of in- 
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quiry in the Spanish Inquisition, but 
was most unworthy to be entertained 
by philosophers who sought for phy- 
sical truth. They might have rested 
satisfied that the Mosaical doctrines 
found strong corroboration in the ap- 
peals to physical eviderces, without 
going critically into the pretensions of 
the two systems. We cannot pin our 
faith entirely upon human tradition, 
although we have no desire to test the 
record by minute comparison with na- 
tural history, which is derived simply 
from observing nature’s indications. 
The author of the “ Comparative 
Estimate,” withone sweeping argument, 
gets rid of his ‘ dilemma,” by ex- 
cluding from geological research all the 
primitive formations of the earth, upon 
the ground that they were formed by 
the immediate act of the Creator, with- 
out the interposition of any secondary 
causes, these not commencing until 
the primitive formations were produced, 
when the secondary causes began to 
act, and have continued to do so ever 
since. Having thus excluded the pri- 
mitive formations, and dated geology 
with the commencement of the se- 
condary, he considers all the pheno- 
mena since in activity coincide with the 
positions contained in the record, ac- 
cording to his methods of explaining 
them. Thus we are not permitted to 
apply secondary or physical causes to 
the deposits of granite, gneis, serpen- 
tine, &c., or the unstratified rocks, be- 
cause these arose ‘* by the immediate, 
incomprehensible act of the First, in- 
telligent, omnipotent Cause ; and that it 
is unphilosophical to seek any other 
origin for its form and composition, and 
to pretend that this might have arisen 
out of a chaos, chaotic ocean, amorphous 
mass, or confused assemblage of elements, 
by the mere laws of nature.” And 
therefore he thinks that “ the whole 
order of first mineral formations, or 
primitive rocks, is withdrawn for ever 
from the speculations of the mineral 
geology, with respect to the mode of 
their production.”” Now we conceive 
that a// matter has been produced “ by 
the mere laws of nature ;” for nature is 
but the power and the means by which 
the “ great First Cause” acts. That 
cause is immaterial, and of the highest 
possible order of intelligence, beyond 
human conception, no doubt; but 
when matter was created, we can con- 
ceive the operation of physical causes, 
secondary to the Creator’s fiat, existing 
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before the formations of the primitive 
rocks, when matter was in a more 
subtle and less ponderous form, call it 
“« chaos,” “ chaotic ocean,” ‘ amor- 
phous mass,” “ confused assemblage of 
elements,” or what we may. However 
convenieut it may therefore be for Mr. 
Penn's argument, we see no reasonable 
pretension for excluding the unstratified 
rocks from geological inquiry.* Nor, 
since physical laws are the emanations 
of the Creator, and constant in their 
operation, can we admit of the proba- 
bility that the great ponderous crystal 
girdles of the earth were formed at 
once, without some previous existence 
in a more imponderable state ; and we 
consider it to be most philosophical 
to 1efer the origin of the globe to a state 
of matter long preceding the ponderous 
crystal depositions, without denying 
“ the immediate, incomprehensible act,” 
&e. We deny, most strenuously, that 
the admission of the mode by which 
the primitive rocks were formed, ne- 
cessarily lays geologists open to the 
charge of atheism. Because geology 
regards only physical causes, it does 
not follow that the original creative 
power is denied. The band of God is 
not the less conspicuous by confining our 
investigations to the means by which it 
works, as God is not denied by tracing 
the phenomena of matter beyond its 
earliest demonstrable forms now in 
existence. Our science naturally goes 
no farther; but it is not rational to 
limit it to any shorter extent; and we 
maintain, that what are called the pri- 
mitive are as much the objects of 
legitimate inquiry as the secondary 
formations. Mr. Penn argues, that 
his position as to the frame-work 
or skeleton of the earth, is equally 
applicable to the creation of man. 
They were both, and all living things, 
created, in his opinion, in their eie- 
mentary but substantial form at once 
by the fiat of the Creator; and that we 
have nothing to do with the inorganic 
or organic creations in their primitive 
developments; and hence his “ di- 
lemma” is, assuredly, easily got out of. 
He denies that either were produced 
by any secondary cause, but were 
turned out of hand, as it were, at once, 
by the immediate act of the Creator, 
without reference to time, and the 


* The term “unstratified” is preferable to that of “ primitive,” 
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chronological order ascribed by geology 
to the several productions of rocks, and 
species of plants and animals, which 
science arranges with such beauty and 
harmony with nature’s plan. 

Mr. Penn, “ at one fell swoop,” de- 
stroys the two systems of aqueous so- 
lution and igneous fusion, by informing 
us that they both lead us “ down- 
wards to obscurity,” as each is an exit 
from truth ; so that it is of no import- 
ance which be preferred. Thus the 
author denies all geological specula- 
tions which ascribe the productions of 
granite, gneis, mica, slate, porphyry, 
serpentine, &c. to any other causes than 
“ the immediate act,” &c., and he 
draws an unwarrantably established 
barrier between what lies within the 
scope of science and those boundaries 
which the eye cannot reach, and merely 
upon the ground of the mode in which 
the formation of the earth appears to 
be recorded, as transmitted by the Mo- 
saical writings. And this is the man- 
ner in which “ the two geologies” are 
attempted to be reconciled. If we 
contemplate the formation of the pri- 
mitive rocks, we are said to be depart- 
ing from Divine truth at every step; 
but that if we begin with the first signs 
of disturbance, the secondary rocks, 
we then fall in with the Mosaical prin- 
ciples, and thus reconcile the lights of 
revelation with tne evidences of phy- 
sical geology. 

Mr. Penn appeals to Bacon and 
Newton in support of his attempt to 
reconcile the Mosaical and mineral 
geologies. 

The mind of Newton was of too ele- 
vated a character to lose sight of the 
“great First Cause least understood ;” 
and he reminds us frequently of the 
growing disposition to do so, without, 
however, venturing so bold an idea as 
the exclusion from our researches of 
the mode in which the primitive rocks 
of the earth were produced. This is 
Newton’s account,— * that God, in the 
beginning, formed all material things 
of such sizes and figures, and with such 
other properties, and in such propor- 
tion to space, as most conduced to the 
end for which He framed them; and 
that He variously associated them, and 
set them in order in his first creation, 
by the counsels of his own intelligence ; 


or ‘‘ primary,” 


because these cannot be regarded as constituting the first formations of the earth, 


although they may be the earliest crystallisations. 
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antecedently to the commencement of 


all secondary causes, or laws, which, 
though they might continue the first 
formations, could not possibly have 
any share in producing them.” The pre- 
cise meaning of Newton is here appa- 
rently forced to suit Mr. Penn’s doc- 
trine. What are “the first formations” 
of Newton? The term is now one 
adopted by geologists to express the 
primary series of rocks, the crystal- 
lised and unstratified foundations of 
the earth, and the first physical indica- 
tions of its solid structure. No doubt, 
the Creator planned every material 
form, and set it in action antecedently 
to the operation of secondary causes, 
fitting it to space, and the end for which 
he framed it. But this most rational 
notion does not assume that granite, 
gneis, &c. were so immediately pro- 
duced without the agency of second: wy 
causes, to the exclusion of any ante- 
cedent formations of matter, although 
we feel persuaded that, whatever might 
have been the original state of matter, 
the secondary causes necessary to its 
continuance had no share in its pro- 
duction, at least any farther than as the 
means adopted by the Creator for the 
work of creation; the primary and im- 
mediate cause being that impulse 
which was not necessary to be con- 
tinued but by secondary and indirect 
causes, as regards the Creator. ‘The 
ideas of Newton do not, therefore, ne- 
cessarily imply, that what we term in 
geology the primary rocks, or forma- 
tions, constituted the first state in 
which matter was originally produced. 
Noris it stated in the Nieenien il record, 
that granite, gneis, &c. were produced 
independently of physical agencies ; 
and it is most unphilosop Jhical to sup- 
pose that they could be so produced, as 
far as we know of physical phenomena 


and laws ; though it must be granted, 


that all we can conceive of the state of 


our globe antecedently to the primitive 
rocks, is founded only upon conjecture 
and deductive reasoning. 

More than three thousand years have 
elapsed since the Mosaical record was 
framed, and the degree of proximity 
of its date to that of the deluge sufti- 
ciently accounts for the agreement be- 
tween the tradition and the physical 
evidences remaining, as well as some 
discrepancies between these two sources 
of information. And granting even 
that the word of God was manifested 
through Moses, considerable allowance 
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should be made for the various inter- 
pretations which the Mosaical expres- 
sions must have been subjected to dur- 
ing the period which elapsed from their 
first promulgation. Without, there- 
fore, in the least arraigning the veracity 
of Moses, and the authenticity of his 
record, we must claim a moral and 
philosophical right to investigate the 
natural history of the earth, unbiassed 
by any traditional accounts ; otherwise, 
the science of geology may stat nd still, 
and keep profound silence upon all 
facts and phenomena prior to the his- 
torical period. Impressed with this 
notion, we think we have abundant 
evidence to induce us to believe, with 
Cuvier, that “ the revolutions of the 
earth have been numerous; that it has 
frequently happened that different parts 
of our continent have risen from the 
bosom of the sea, and that they have 
been again covered by the waters.” 
No fact appears to be more clearly 
made out; and it is equally clear, 
from the want of any remains of man 
and his works of any antiquity, that 
the human race is extremely recent, in 
comparison with the creation of plants 
and animals, and the duration of our 
globe. But the author of the “ Com- 
parative Estimate” says, that the ex- 
istence of animal and vegetable exuviz, 
embedded in situations where they evi- 
dently could not have existed, is no 
proof of a successive plan of creation. 
Geology assumes that all created be- 
ings are distributed over the surface of 
the globe i in a well-defined order of ar- 
rangement, some being proper to the 
bosom of the ocean, others to fresh 
water, some being confined to the tor- 
rid and others to the frigid zone; 
whilst any changes in these localities 
would be attended with destruction ; 
therefore, the continual occurrence of 
exuvie out of their proper places indi- 
cates that the earth has undergone 
great changes and great revolutions as 
to climate, &c., a principle assumed 
upon most rational 
tion. 


crounds of induc- 
But Mr. Penn, not being able 
to question the appearances referred to, 
endeavours to draw a different con- 
clusion from them, in order to recon- 
cile them with the record of Moses, by 
supposing x that these out-of-place exu- 
vie and remains of extinct species were 
accidentally conveyed, during life, to 
the spots in which their remains are 
found. And, by way of strengthening 
his argument, the author refers to the 
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game Which is eaten in this country 
having been produced in other climates, 
the exuvie of which are buried far dis- 
tant from their proper localities. But 
how does he account for the appear- 
ance of exuvie belonging to animals 
which are not migratory naturally, as 
our game is? How is it that large 

unwieldy quadrupeds, known only to 
wie in hot climates, surrounded by 
jungles, long grasses, and swamps, are 
traced in the most desolate and barren 
wilds of the northernmost parts of Eu- 
rope and the borders of Asia? How is 
it that marine animals are traced in the 
central parts of continents, and large 
extinct species of amphibia far inland ? 
What has brought the exuviz of hye- 
nas, elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, ti- 

ers, &c. into caves of England, France, 
and Germany? What has apparently 
displaced the strata of the earth, giving 
indications of the sea where dry land 
existed, and shewing terres- 
trial indications where the ocean has 
been from beyond the historical pe riod ? 
All these clear evidences of ch unges 
nd revolutions affecting the climate 
und the productions of the earth, are at 
once explained by Mr. Penn upon 
the principle of the reflux of the di- 
luvial ocean during the year of its 
gradual departure; and which, tak- 
ing a northern direction, he deems to 
be a sufficient cause for the transport of 
those numerous animal exuvie, found 
ghout Europe, being conveyed 
tropical regions. The reflux 
must, indeed, have been very powerful 
to convey so many examples of the 
animals of other countries, numerous 
species of which are now no longer in 
existence, such as the monstrous mam- 


] 
nas long 


throu: 
from 


moth, the plesiosauri, megalosauri, &c. 
the exuvie of which are found in Eu- 
rope. ‘The hyenas’ caves found in Eng- 
land, and the remains of other large 
qua Irap ds, have also been attributed 
to the great addiction of the Romans 
to the exhibition of such _ beasts ! 


The most far-fetched and improbable 
causes have been advanced to destroy 
the most beautiful and rational theory 
of our or any age, that the earth has 
undergone many and great changes and 
revolutions ; in | 


waces the 
covering 


some sea 
what had been dry land, and 
in others the earth being uncovered 
Where the had inundated it; 

whereby the climate, soil, and pros lue- 
tions, of different localities. have been 


changed. And hence we find organic 


waters 
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remains of beings no longer living in 
the spots where they are found, beca vse 
the climate and soil are uufitted to 
maintain them as they were formerly 
maintained. Were the “ deliquiz de- 
luviane” far less numerous than they 
are, we might adopt this conclusion. 
But, when they are discovered in such 
excessive numbers continually, is it 
probable that the reflux of the retreat- 
ing deluge should have transported 
them, not only in such quantities, but 
also amongst them such immense ani- 
mals as the mammoth, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
megatherium, and the great amphibi 
and reptiles, whose remains are scat- 
tered over the present continents of the 
globe, in spots where they have not ex- 
isted within the periods of civil history ¢ 
It is too much to require us to credit, 
that the bodies of great equatorial ani- 
mals could be washed in such numbers 
so far north as they are found, by the 
reflux of the diluvial ocean. That 
plants, seeds, and shells, &c. have been 
conveyed by the tide from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the polar regions, we 
are aware, as also that a bottle was re- 
cently so transported; but these are 
light bodies, and float easily, whilst 
those of the ‘animals enumerated have 
never been known to be so transported, 
and cannot reasonably be supp osed to 
be c: api able of such transportation , espe- 
cially in such multitudes as their remains 
amount to. We maintain, therefore, that 
the various changes referred to cannot 
be explained by the assumption of two 
great revolutions of the earth, without 
admitting the evidences of many inter- 
mediate revolutions, the most extensive 
and longest in duration of which, and 
the last, is recorded by Moses, and be- 
yond which civil history is a perfect 
blank. 

In our former papers, we have traced 
a perfect and uninterrupted chain of 
organisation, from the most simple to 
the most elaborately-formed beings, 
from their exuvie found in successive 
strata of rocks. Among these fossilla- 
ted skeletons, none of the human race 
has ever been discovered, although they 
are equally durable in texture. Does 
not this argue, that human beings could 
not have existed at the periods when 
these fossil bones were buried? Does 
not this fact indicate that man is a 
creation posterior to the great quadru- 
peds whose remains are found in a fos- 
sil state, and that his species must 
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have been created since the retreat of 
the waters which covered the spots 
containing those remains? It is, in- 
deed, the most indisputable and unan- 
ticipated of geological facts of modern 
discovery, that when the earth was last 
laid dry, and our continents assumed 
their present forms, the establishment 
of actual societies of nations first took 
place, and at a period of no very an- 
cient date; whereby we obtain an un- 
interrupted chain of results connecting 
natural and civil history, the soundness 
of which has been assailed upon the 
ground that the record mentions only 
two revolutions, instead of a successive 
series. The recorded revolutions being 
admitted to be insufficient to explain 
the phenomenon of the fossil remains 
of lost animals found in different parts 
of the globe, the author of the “* Com- 
parative Estimate” thus explains it: 
* God caused the first great revolution 
of the globe, and was the sole cause of 
the last; and when he communicated 
to Noah what animals he wished to 
preserve, it evidently shewed that there 
were some he did not wish to save ; so 
the carnivorous elephant, &c. &c. were 
lost accordingly.” Thus, geological 
theory upon this subject is set aside by 
the assumption, that it pleased the Al- 
mighty to exclude certain animals from 
preservation in the ark, and so the ex- 
tinct species now traced by their exu- 
vie were lost. The author explains 
with the same facility the circumstance 
of the single-hunched Arabian camel 
never being found in a wild state. 
“ The race of camels perished, with all 
other animals, in the catastrophe of the 
deluge, excepting only one pair, re- 
served to keep seed alive upon the 
earth; and thus the entire race, di- 
minished to two individuals, became 
actually reduced, and placed within 
the power of man. And when the 
new establishment was commenced in 
Asia, the value of the camel was so 
highly estimated, that it was never 
afier allowed to escape from man, but 
preserved to this day in perpetual do- 
mestication, as a sacred animal, the 
gift of God to man ; the origin of this 
sentiment being easily referred to the 
origin of this post-diluvian race.” 

The appearances of the exuvie of ve- 
getable bodies in terrestrial strata are 
accounted for precisely upon the same 
principle as in the case of bones of 
mastodons, &c. ‘“ When the earth was 
fitted, after the deluge, for the produc- 
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tion of vegetation, the new continents 
bore plants,” is the result of modern 
inquiries. But Mr. Penn informs us, 
that “it must have been called into ve- 
getation by the same creative word 
which called into vegetation the former 
earth, when it was first extricated from 
the waters of the abyss.” How utterly 
needless are the busy labours of geolo- 
gists, when such ready solutions of all 
their queries are at the fingers’ ends of 
this modern (Edipus! For every geo- 
logical question we have the same un- 
geological answer. To rest upon the 
Mosaical record, however, is resting 
upon one foundation, and to appeal to 
physical geology is another source of 
knowledge. The two can never be 
made to agree perfectly, for very ob- 
vious reasons: the one was written ap- 
parently for the special purpose of 
manifesting the power of God, and 
impressing mankind with true notions 
of the great author of the universe, and 
of leading the human mind to the con- 
templation of “ the great First Cause,” 
and not for the subordinate purpose of 
demonstrating the operation of physical 
or secondary causes. The object of 
Moses seems to have been to warn man 
that “*God made the earth, and not 
we ourselves,” and that every living 
thing on the face of the earth was made 
by him; that ‘ the firmament sheweth 
his handy work,” &c. Nor does geo- 
logy presume to oppose this doctrine ; 
it merely seeks to fill up the gaps of 
civil history, by appealing to natural 
indications. 

The work to which such frequent 
reference has been made is the greatest 
battery which has been levelled against 
modern geology ; it contains the mon- 
ster bomb which was to batter down 
our geological fortress, and explode 
our magazines of physical facts. But, 
notwithstanding the author thinks that 
he has clearly established his position, 
* that the plurality of revolutions as- 
sumed is the offspring of defective in- 
vestigation, unregulated fancy, and a 
determined disregard of authenticated 
testimony; and that the ‘ numerous 
revolutions’ which it asserts are all re- 
ducible, in point of fact, to those two 
only ;” — notwithstanding this boldly 
advanced opinion, we claim for modern 
geology the merit of having directed 
inquiry into the proper channels; and 
for having, accordingly, most success- 
fully and satisfactorily arranged its ac- 
cumulated facts into theories of the 
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earth’s formation, not less remarkable 
for their truth and accuracy than their 
beauty and harmony. Moreover, when 
we conjure up in our minds the names 
of the living and deceased philosophers 
of the present age, among which latter 
those of Davy and Cuvier appear, we 
feel indignant at the application of 
such terms as ‘ defective investiga- 
tion,” “ unregulated fancy,” &e. to 
modern geologists; but we console 
ourselves with the reflection, that as in 
natural history the most venomous 
creatures are the most powerless, the 
attack of the author of the “ Compara- 
tive Estimate” is most weak, indeed, 
but sufficiently armed with venom. It 
may satisfy the affectation of ultra 
piety, so much assumed in the present 
age; but by philosophical minds it 
can only be contemplated with con- 
tempt. We see, amongst the associated 
geologists of this and other countries, 
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men adorning their several stations in 
life by the union of practical virtue 
with moral sentiments; some blessed 
with great wealth devoting their time 


and labour to geological researches, 
and members of the church and the 
universities, whose lives are without 
reproach, and whose talents command 
respect and admiration, whilst their re- 
ligious duties are performed with equal 
devotion to their sacred creed and call- 
ing, and with perfect freedom from 
bigotry and intolerance. Such men, 
feeling the folly of mixing up religious 
matters with philosophical discussions, 
too highly venerate the former to allow 
the latter to supersede them ; whilst 
their characters and _ responsibilities 
afford the best guarantee that they 
would never adopt any scientific doc- 
trines which tended to diminish the 
glory, majesty, power, and intelligence 
of God in the minds of his creatures. 





QU COGITAVIT. 


[The following singular Fragment on History forms part, as may be recognised, of 
the Inaugural Discourse delivered by our assiduous ‘“‘ D. T.” at the opening of 
g ] 8 


the Society for the Diffusion of Common Honesty. 


The Discourse, if one may 


credit the Morning Papers, ‘‘ touched in the most wonderful manner, didactically, 
poetically, almost prophetically, on all things in this world and the next, in a 
strain of sustained or rather o: suppressed passionate eloquence rarely witnessed 
in Parliament or out of it: the chief bursts were received with profound silence,” 
— interrupted, we fear, by snuff-taking. As will be seen, it is one of the didactic 
passages that we introduce here. The Editor of this Magazine is responsible for 
its accuracy, and publishes, if not with leave given, then with leave taken,—- 
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* * * Wirsrory recommends itself as 


the most profitable of all studies : and, 
truly, for such a being as Man, who is 
born, and has to learn and work, and 
then after a measured term of years to 
depart, leaving descendants and per- 
formances, and so, in all ways, to vindi- 
cate himself as vital portion of a Man- 
kind, no study could be fitter. History 
is the Letter of Instructions, which the 
old generations write and posthumously 
transmit to the new; nay it may be 
called, more generally still, the Mes- 
sage, verbal cr written, which all Man- 
kind delivers to every man; it is the 
only articulate communication (when 
the inarticulate and mute, intelligible 
or not, lie round us and in us, so 
Strangely through every fibre of our 
being, every step of our activity) which 
the Past can have with the Present, 
the Distant with what is Here. All 
Books, therefore, were they but Song- 
books or treatises on Mathematics, are 


in the long run historical documents, 
—as indeed all Speech itself is: thus 
might we say, History is not only the 
fittest study, but the only study, and 
includes all others whatsoever. The Per- 
fect in History, he who understood, and 
saw and knew within himself, a// that 
the whole Family of Adam had hitherto 
been and hitherto done, were perfect in 
all learning extant or possible ; needed 
not thenceforth to study any more; 
had thenceforth nothing left but to be 
and to do something himself, that others 
might make History of it, and learn of 
him. 

Perfection in any kind is well known 
not to be the lot of man: but of all 
supernatural perfect-characters this of 
the Perfect in History (so easily con- 
ceivable too) were perhaps the most 
miraculous. Clearly a faultless mon- 
ster which the world is not to see, not 
even on paper. Had the Wandering 
Jew, indeed, begun to wander at Eden, 
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and with a Fortunatus’ Hat on his head ! 
Nanac Shah too, we remember, steeped 
himself three days in some sacred Well ; 
and there learnt enough: Nanac’ 
a far easier method ; but unhappily not 
practicable,——in this climate. Consi- 
der, however, at what immeasurable 
distance from this Perfect Nanac your 
highest Imperfect Gibbons play their 
part! Were there no brave men, 
oe thou, before Agamemnon ? 

3eyond the Thracian Bosphorus, was 
a dead and void ; from Cape Horn to 
Nova Zembla, round the whole habita- 
ble Globe, not a mouse stirring! Or, 
again, in reference to Time:—the Crea- 
tion of the World is indeed old, com- 
pare it to the Year One; yet young, 
of yesterday, compare it to E ternity ! 
Alas, all Universal History is but a 
sort of Parish History; which the 
** P.P. Clerk of this Parish,” member 
of “our Alehouse Club” (instituted 
for what “ Psalmody” is in request 
there) puts together,—in such sort as 
his fellow-members will praise. Of the 
thing now gone silent, named Past, 
which was once Present, and loud 
enough, how much do we know? Our 
“¢ Letter of Instructions” comes to us 
in the saddest state; falsified, blotted 
out, torn, lost, and but a shred of it in 
existence; this too so difficult to read, 
or spell. 

Unspeakably precious meanwhile is 
our shred of a “ Letter,” is our “ written 
or spoken Message,” such as we have 
it. Only he who understands what has 
been, can know what should be and 
will be. It is of the last importance 
that the individual have ascertained 
his relation to the whole; “an indi- 
vidual helps not,” it has been written ; 
“only he who unites with many at the 
proper hour.” How easy, in a sense 
for your all-instructed Nanac to work 
without waste of force (or what we 
call fault); and, in practice, act new 
History, as perfectly as, in theory, he 
knew the old! C omprehending ‘whi it 
the given world was, what it had and 
what it wanted, how might his clear 
effort strike in at the right time and 
the right point; wholly increasing the 
true current and tendency, nowhere 
cancelling itself in opposition thereto ! 
Unhappily, such smooth-running, ever- 
accelerated course is nowise the one 
appointed uS; cross Currents we have, 
perplexed backfloods ; innumerable ef- 
forts (e very new man is a new eftort) 
consume themselves in aimless eddies : 
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thus is the River of Existence so wild- 
flowing, wasteful; and whole multi- 
tudes, and whole generations, in pain- 
ful unreason, spend and are spent on 
what can never profit. Of all which, 
does not one half originate in this 
which we have named want of Perfec- 
tion in History ;—the other half, indeed, 
in another want still deeper, still more 
irremediable ? 

Here, however, let us grant that 
Nature, in regard to such historic want, 
is nowise blameable : taking up the 
other face of the matter, let us rather 
admire the pains she has been at, the 
truly magnificent provision she has 
made, that this same Message of In- 
structions might reach us in bound- 
less plenitude. Endowments, faculties 
enough we have: it is her wise will too 
that no faculty imparted to us shall 
rust _— disuse ; the miraculous faculty 
of Speech, once given, becomes not 
more a gift than a necessity ; the Tongue, 
with or without much meaning, will 
keep in motion ; and only in some La 
Trappe, by unspeakable self-restraint, 
forbear wagging. As little can the 
fingers that have learned the miracle 
of Writing le idle: if there is a rage 
of speaking, we know also there is a 
rage of writing, perhaps the more 
furious of the two. a is said, “so 
eager are men to spe ik, they will not 
let one another get to speech ;” but, on 
the other hand, writing is usually trans- 
acted in ~~ ate, and every man has his 
own desk and inkstand, and sits inde- 
pendent and unrestrainable there. Last- 
ly, multiply this power of the Pen some 
ten thousand fold; that is to say, in- 
vent the Printing-Press, with its Print- 
ers’ Devils, with its Editors, Contri- 
butors, Booksellers, Billstickers, and 
see what it will do! Such are the 
means wherewith Nature, and Art tli 
daughter of Nature, have equipped th 
favourite, man, for publishing himself 
to man. 

Consider now two things: first, that 
one Tongue, of average velocity, will 
publish at the rate of a thick octavo 
volume per day; and then how many 
nimble Tongues may be 
posed to be at work on this Planet 
Earth, in this City London, at this 
hour! Secondly, that a literary Con- 
tributor, if in good heart and urged 
by hunger, will many times (as we are 
credibly informed) accomplish his two 
Magazine sheets within the four-and- 
twenty hours ; such Contributors being 


enoug! sup- 
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now numerable not by the thousand, 
but by the million. Nay, taking His- 
tory in its narrower, vulgar sense, as 
the mere chronicle of ‘ occurrences ” 
(of things that can be, as we say, 
“ narrated”), our calculation is still 
but a little altered. Simple Narrative, 
it will be observed, is the grand staple 
of Speech: “the common man,” says 
Jean Paul, “is copious in Narrative, 
exiguous in Reflexion; only with the 
cultivated man is it otherwise, reverse- 
wise.” Allow even the thousandth 
part of human publishing for the emis- 
sion of Thought, though perhaps the 
millionth were enough, we have still 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine em- 
ployed in History proper, in relating 
occurrences, or conjecturing probabili- 
ties of such; that is to say, either in 
History or Prophecy, which is a new 
form of History ;— and so the reader 
can judge with what abundance this 
life-breath of the human intellect is 
furnished in our world; whether Na- 
ture has been stingy to him or muni- 
ficent. Courage, reader! Never can 
the historical inquirer want pabulum, 
better or worse: are there not forty- 
eight longitudinal feet of small-printed 
History in thy Daily Newspaper # 

The truth is, if Universal History is 
such a miserable defective “ shred ” as 
we have named it, the fault lies not in 
our historic organs, but wholly in our 
misuse of these ; say rather, in so many 
wants and obstructions, varying with 
the various age, that pervert our right 
use of them ; especially two wants that 
press heavily in all ages: want of Ho- 
nesty, want of Understanding. If the 
thing published is not true, is only a 
supposition, or even a wilful invention, 
what can be done with it, except abo- 
lish it and annihilate it? But again, 
Truth, says Horne Tooke, means sim- 
ply the thing trowed, the thing be- 
lieved ; and now, from this to the thing 
extant, what a new fatal deduction have 
we to suffer! Without Understanding, 
Belief itself will profit little: and how 
can your publishing avail, when there 
was no vision in it, but mere blindness ? 
For as in political appointments, the 
man you appoint is not he who was 
ablest to discharge the duty, but only 
he who was ablest to be appointed: so 
too, in all historic elections and selec- 
tions, the maddest work goes on. The 
event worthiest to be known is perhaps 
of all others the least spoken of; nay 


some say, it lies in the very nature of 
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such events to be so. Thus, in those 
same forty-eight longitudinal feet of 
Ilistory, or even when they have stretch- 
ed out into forty-eight longitudinal 
miles, of the like quality, there may 
not be the forty-eighth part of a hair's- 
breadth that will turn to any thing. 
Truly, in these times, the quantity of 
printed Publication that will need to 
be consumed with fire before the small- 
est permanent advantage can be drawn 
from it, might fill us with astonishment, 
almost with apprehension. Where, alas, 
is the intrepid Herculean Dr. Wagtail, 
that will reduce all these paper- 
mountains into tinder, and extract 
therefrom the three drops of Tinder- 
water Elixir ! 

For, indeed, looking at the activity 
of the historic Pen and Press through 
this last half-century, and what bulk of 
History it yields for that period alone, 
and how it is henceforth like to increase 
in decimal or vigesimal geometric pro- 
gression, —one might feel as if a day 
were not distant, when perceiving that 
the whole Earth would not now con- 
tain those writings of what was done 
in the Earth, the human memory must 
needs sink confounded, and cease re- 
membering !— To some the reflection 
may be new and consolatory, that this 
state of ours is not so unexampled as 
it seems ; that with memory and things 
memorable the case was always intrin- 
sically similar. The Life of Nero 
occupies some diamond pages of our 
Tacitus: but in the parchment and 
papyrous archives of Nero’s generation 
how many did it fill! The Author of 
the Vie de Sénigue, at this distance, 
picking up a few residuary snips, has 
with ease made two octavos of it. On 
the other hand, were the contents of 
the then extant Roman memories, or, 
going to the utmost length, were all 
that was then spoken on it, put in types, 
how many “longitudinal feet” of small- 
pica had we,—1n belts that would go 
round the Globe! 

History, then, before it can become 
Universal History, needs of all things 
to be compressed. Were there no epi- 
tomising of History, one could not re- 
member beyond a week. Nay, go to 
that with it, and exclude compression 
altogether, we could not remember an 
hour, or at all: for Time, like Space, 
is infinitely divisible; and an hour, 
with its events, with its sensations and 
emotions, might be diffused to such 
expansion as should cover the whole 
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field of memory, and push all else over 
the limits. Habit, however, and the 
natural constitution of man, do them- 
selves prescribe serviceable rules for 
remembering ; and keep at a safe dis- 
tance from us all such fantastic possi- 
bilities ;—into which only some foolish 
Mahomedan Caliph, ducking his head in 
a bucket of enchanted water, and so beat- 
ing out one wet minute into seven long 
years of servitude and hardship, could 
fall. The rudest peasant has his com- 
plete set of Annual Registers legibly 
printed in his brain ; and, without the 
smallest training in Memnonics, the 
proper pauses, subdivisions, and sub- 
ordinations of the little to the great, all 
introduced there. Memory and Obli- 
vion, like Day and Night, and indeed 
like all other Contradictions in this 
strange dualistic Life of ours, are ne- 
cessary for each other’s existence : 
Oblivion is the dark page, whereon 
Memory writes her light-beam charac- 
ters, and makes them legible; were it 
all light, nothing could be read there, 
any more than if it were all darkness. 

As with man and these autobiogra- 
phic Annual-Registers of his, so goes 
it with Mankind and its Universal 
History (which also is its Autobio- 
graphy): a like unconscious talent of 
remembering and of forgetting again 
does the work here. The transactions 
of the day, were they never so noisy, 
cannot remain loud for ever; the mor- 
row comes with its new noises, claiming 
also to be registered: in the immea- 
surable conflict and concert of this 
chaos of existence, figure after figure 
sinks, as all that has emerged must 
one day sink: what cannot be kept in 
mind will even go out of mind; His- 
tory contracts itself into readable ex- 
tent; and at last, in the hands of some 
Bossuet or Miiller, the whole printed 
History of the World, from the Creation 
downwards, has grown shorter than 
that of the Ward of Portsoken for one 
solar day. 

Whether such contraction and epi- 
tome is always wisely formed, might 
admit of question; or rather, as we 
said, admits of no question. Scanda- 
lous Cleopatras and Messalinas, Cali- 
gulas and Commoduses, in unprofitable 
proportion, survive for memory; while 
a scientific Pancirollus must write his 
Book of Arts Lost; and a moral Pan- 
cirollus (were the vision lent him) 
might write a still more mournful 
Book of Virtues Lost; of noble men, 
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doing, and daring, and enduring, whose 
heroic life, as a new revelation and de- 
velopment of Life itself, were a pos- 
session for all, but is now lost and for- 
gotten, History having otherwise filled 
her page. In fact, here as elsewhere, 
what we call Accident governs much ; 
in any case, History must come toge- 
ther not as it should, but as it can and 
will. 

Remark nevertheless how, by natural 
tendency alone, and as it were without 
man’s forethought, a certain fitness of 
selection, and this even to a high de- 
gree, becomes inevitable. Wholly 
worthless the selection could not be, 
were there no better rule than this to 
guide it: that men permanently speak 
only of what is extant and activel 
alive beside them. Thus do the things 
that have produced fruit, nay whose 
fruit still grows, turn out to be the 
things chosen for record and writing 
of ; which things alone were great, and 
worth recording. The Battle of Cha- 
lons, where Hunland met Rome, and 
the Earth was played for, at sword- 
fence, by two earth-bestriding giants, 
the sweep of whose swords cut king- 
doms in pieces, hovers dim in the 
languid remembrance of a few ; while 
the poor police-court Treachery of a 
wretched Iscariot, transacted in the 
wretched land of Palestine, centuries 
earlier, for “ thirty pieces of silver,” 
lives clear in the heads, in the hearts of 
all men. Nay moreover, as only that 
which bore fruit was great; so of all 
things, that whose fruit is still here 
and growing must be the greatest, the 
best worth remembering; which again, 
as we see, by the very nature of the 
case, is mainly the thing remembered. 
Observe too how this “ mainly” tends 
always to become a “ solely,” and the 
approximate continually approaches 
nearer: for triviality after triviality, as 
it perishes from the living activity of 
men, drops away from their speech 
and memory, and the great and vital 
more and more exclusively survive 
there. Thus does Accident correct 
Accident; and in the wondrous bound- 
less jostle of things (an aimful Power 
presiding over it, say rather, dwelling 
wm it), a result comes out that may be 
put up with. 

Curious, at all events, and worth 
looking at once in our life, is this same 
compressure of History, be the process 
thereof what it may. How the “ forty- 
eight longitudinal feet” have shrunk 
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together after a century, after ten cen- 
turies! Look back, from end to be- 
ginning, over any History; over our 
own England: how, in rapidest law 
of perspective, it dwindles from the 
canvass! An unhappy Sybarite, if we 
stand within two centuries of him and 
name him Charles Second, shall have 
twelve times the space of a heroic 
Alfred; two or three thousand times, 
if we name him George Fourth. The 
whole Saxon Heptarchy, though events, 
to which Magna Charta, and the world- 
famous Third Reading, are as dust in 
the balance, took place then (for did 
not England, to mention nothing else, 
get itself, if not represented in Parlia- 
ment, yet converted to Christianity ?) 
is summed up practically in that one 
sentence of Milton’s (the only one 
succeeding writers have copied, or 
readers remembered) of the “ fighting 
and flocking of kites and crows.” 
Neither was that an unimportant was- 
sail-night when the two black-browed 
Brothers, strongheaded, headstrong, 
Hengist and Horsa (Stallion and 
Horse), determined on a man-hunt in 
Britain, the boar-hunt at home having 
got over-crowded ; and so, of a few 
hungry Angles, made an English Na- 
tion, and planted it here, and — pro- 
duced thee, O Reader! Of Hengist’s 
whole campaignings scarcely half a 
page of good Narrative can now be 
written; the Lord-Mayor’s Visit to 
Oxford standing, meanwhile, revealed 
to mankind in a respectable volume. 
Nay what of this?’ Does not the De- 
struction of a Brunswick Theatre take 
above a million times as much telling 
as the Creation of a World ? 

To use a ready-made similitude, we 
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might liken Universal History to a 
magic web; and consider with asto- 
nishment how, by philosophic insight 
and indolent neglect, the evergrowing 
fabric wove itself forward, out of that 
ravelled, immeasurable mass of threads 
and thrums (which we name Memoirs); 
nay, at each new lengthening (at each 
new epoch), changed its whole propor- 
tions, its hue and structure to the very 
origin. Thus, do not the records of a 
Tacitus acquire new meaning, after 
seventeen hundred years, in the hands 
of a Montesquieu? Niebuhr must 
reinterpret for us, at a still greater 
distance, the writings ofa Titus Livius: 
nay, the religious archaic chronicles of 
a Hebrew Prophet and Lawgiver es- 
cape not the like fortune; and many 
a ponderous Eichorn scans, with new- 
ground philosophic spectacles, the re- 
velation of a Moses, and strives to 
reproduce for this century what, thirty 
centuries ago, was of plainly infinite 
significance to all. Consider History, 
with the beginnings of it stretching 
dimly into the remote Time; emerging 
darkly out of the mysterious Eternity : 
the ends of it enveloping us at this 
hour, whereof we at this hour, both as 
actors and relators, form part! In 
shape we might mathematically name 
it Hyperbolic-Asymptotic ; ever of in- 
finite breadth around us; soon shrink- 
ing within narrow limits ; ever narrow- 
ing more and more into the infinite 
depth behind us. In essence and sig- 
nificance it has been called “the true 
Epic Poem, and universal Divine 
Scripture, whose ‘ plenary inspiration’ 
no man (out of Bedlam, or in it) shall 
bring in question” * * * 
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BY SHARA. 


SUMMER EVENING. 
How bright, and yet how calm, this eve ! 
Above, below, all seems to me 
So lovely, that we might believe 
’Twas nature’s jubilee,— 
For earth and sky, this glorious even, 
Seem glowing with the hues of heaven 


How beautiful that vivid sky, 
Lit by the parting sun’s last rays! 
We gaze, till it appears more nigh — 
And fancy, as we gaze, 
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That deep-blue sky a boundless sea, 
Covered with vessels gloriously. 


Yes! each dark cloud a barque appears, 
Each whiter one the foam— 

There one to distant countries steers, 
While these sail quick towards home ; 

And all look most intensely bright, 

Glowing in heaven’s own glorious light. 


Turn now towards earth, and even there 
All, all is beauty and repose— 
The perfume-breathing evening air 
Is wafted o’er the rose ; 
While a thousand bright and glowing flowers 
Are cooled with dew in these evening hours. 


And hushed the skylark’s merry song, 
And silent all the humming bees : 

The soft west wind, that sighs among 
Those gently waving trees, 

Seems to lament each parting ray, 

Until the next return of day. 


WINTER EVENING. 

The bright and glowing summer’s past ; 
’Tis winter, and in storm and rain 

The day was darkened,—now at last 
The sun appears again— 

Just for a moment glads our sight, 

And seen midst clouds seems doubly bright 


Again look upwards— once again 
Behold the wintry sun has set ; 

None of those summer barques remain : 
A nobler image yet 

Strikes on the Christian gazer’s mind, 

And leaves all others far behind. 


The sun, whose way through that expanse 
Has been, since first his course began, 
Through storms and clouds, seems to our glance 
A fitting type of man ; 
For thus the Christian’s narrow way 
With clouds is darkened day by day. 


Thus, as the sun in winter’s gloom 
Sinks more than ever bright, 

The Christian’s hopes his way illume, 
And gild his path with light : 

As the sun sets, the Christian dies,— 

Both on a brighter, happier day to rise. 
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THE FEMALE CHARACTER.®* 


‘« Kind nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 


And then she made the lasses, O.” 


Noruinc so strongly indicates the pos- 
session of a little mind in a man, as 
an appearance of contempt for the in- 
tellectual qualifications of the other 
sex; for how absurd it is to observe 
some half-fledged coxcomb, vain of 
the little modicum of knowledge he 
possesses, or some antiquated pedant, 
proud of the learned lumber he has 
obtained, endeavouring to impress upon 
their auditors the utter helplessness, 
uselessness, and ignorance of the fairest 
portion of human nature! and how re- 
pugnant it is to our best feelings to hear 
the unmarried libertine repeating the 
hackneyed instances of the evils women 
have brought upon the earth, from the 
creation of the worid to the period of 
his own useless existence! By them 
the mother of mankind is abused for 
having devoted all her posterity to sin 
and misery, by setting the first example 
of wickedness and disobedience to the 
Divine commandment—they impute to 
Helen the shedding of the noblest blood 
of Greece and Ilium—they denounce 
Semiramis and Catherine of Russia as 
demons, whose cruelty caused some of 
the most fertile portions of the globe 
to be rendered a solitude and a desert. 
The murder of John the Baptist, and 
the revolting cruelty of Amestris, are 
brought forward as the actions of beings 
who delighted in blood ; while Cathe- 
rine of Russia and Elizabeth of England 
are spoken of by them as tyrants, whose 
vanity and ambition were the cause of 
death or disgrace to some of the most 
excellent and most innocent of their 
fellow-creatures. But are the whole 
sex to be condemned for the crimes of 
afew? and is man to be considered an 
innocent and perfect being? Justice 
compels us to say No. If Eve was 
the first who committed sin, Cain was 
the first who perpetrated murder. Ex- 
amples of female cruelty are, thank 
Heaven! rare; but the atrocities com- 


* Since this paper was written, several works on the same subject have been 
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mitted by mankind have been too nu- 
merous to find chroniclers. To the 
latter we are indebted for the invention 
of torture to extract confession —for all 
punishments which power has created 
and innocence suffered; and man it 
was who first practised murder for the 
sale ofthe dead body. History records 
no jnstances of cruelty in a woman so 
revolting as that of Nero, Caligula, and 
the rest of the Roman tyrants; of Ro- 
bespierre, Danton, and the other de- 
spots of the French revolution; or of 
the innumerable wretches who in all 
ages have disgraced the shape of man, 
and delighted in the destruction of 
their species. 

The scholar who is determined to 
seek in classical literature for evidence 
to back his arguments against the ex- 
cellence of the female character, will 
possibly find what he may consider 
sufficient authority for his opinions by 
a careful examination of some of the 
Greek and Latin authors; but we ob- 
ject to their evidence, for two reasons : 
first, because they did not understand 
sufficient of the subject to judge cor- 
rectly ; and, secondly, causes have in- 
fluenced their opinion, and rendered 
their judgment partial. Euripides ac- 
knowledged his dislike of the sex, but 
he is supposed to have had some rea- 
sonable ground in his objections; for 
he married twice, and his wives turned 
out abominable shrews. Socrates pos- 
sessed but an unfavourable sample of 
womankind in the vociferous Xanthippe 
—he may, therefore, be supposed to 
have had a similar reason for com- 
plaining. Susarion gives some shrewd 
advice to his countrymen on the abso- 
lute necessity of female society; for 
although he declares that women are a 
torment, he acknowledges that it would 
be as great a torment to be obliged to 
live without their assistance.t Athe- 
nus seems to take a pleasure in re- 


published ; of which the most important are, Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Women, 
moral, poetical, and historical—an admirable work, and Mrs. Sandford’s Woman in 


her Social and Domestic Character. 
them under critical examination. 
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lating the mischiefs and wars that have 
been occasioned by women; and Si- 
monides, in his celebrated satire upon 
the sex, appears as little inclined to 
treat them either with justice or mercy. 
Neither have the Latin authors been 
less satirical on the subject; for in the 
works of both historians and poets we 
meet with some severe reflections on 
the character of the Roman ladies. 
Tacitus gives us vivid and revolting 
descriptions of feminine depravity; in 
Livy we find similar scenes; and Sal- 
lust forcibly delineates the criminal 
licentiousness which then disgraced 
female society. From such writers as 
Ovid and Catullus we cannot expect 
to gain any favourable information on 
the subject; and the minor poets, whose 
works are of a similar nature, follow 
the examples of their greater contem- 
poraries, and speak of woman but as 
an instrument of pleasure. But when 
the Romans lost the primitive simpli- 
city of manners which adorned their 
early history, it could not be expected 
otherwise than that their women should 
partake of their degeneracy; and the 
profligacy of the males is always a suf- 
ficient excuse for the licentiousness of 
the females. 

In approaching nearer to our own 
times, we find that the early dramatists 
were fond of having an occasional fling 
at the failings of the softer sex. Hey- 
wood, who was jester to Henry VIII., 
and is supposed to have been the first 
person who introduced the legitimate 
drama into England, in an interlude 
written by him, called The Four P’s, 
which is a humorous dialogue in verse 
between a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Po- 
thecary, and a Pedlar, makes these 
worthies come to a determination of 
having their individual claims to pre- 
eminence settled by a trial of their 
qualifications as relaters of the mar- 
vellous and improbable; and, in the 
very spirit of Munchausen, they state 
the most incredible fictions that were 
ever invented: but at last this happy 
talent (of which many of our modern 
travellers are no contemptible profes- 
sors) is universally allowed to belong 
to the Palmer, when he ironically de- 
clares — 


** And this I wolde ye shulde understande, 

I have sene women five hundred thou- 
sande, 

And oftwith them have long time tarred, 
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Yet in all places where I have bene, 

Of all the women that I have sene, 

I never sawe, nor knewe, in my con- 
sciens, 

Any one woman out of patiens !” 


The character of the monarch ac- 
counts for the wit of his jester. We 
come now to the severest satire that 
has ever been written against woman. 
Few experienced so many vexations in 
domestic life, and none probably could 
feel them so acutely, as our great poet 
Milton. From brooding over his own 
unhappiness, and from the continual 
state of moral torture in. which his 
highly sensitive feelings were kept by 
the sight of his desolate hearth and 
comfortless home, while his disappoint- 
ments preyed upon his spirits till their 
action produced a morbid sensibility 
in his mind, he began to imagine that 
a woman’s heart was the source of 
malice, hypocrisy, and wickedness, in- 
stead of being a fountain of living 
waters, possessing all the sweet human- 
ities of life; and the troubled bard, 
sinking under his domestic afflictions, 
seems to call in question the wisdom 
of the Deity for forming a creature so 
fair to view and false to know as a 
woman, when he exclaims — 


*©Oh! why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine, 
Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind? This mischief had not then 
befallen, 
And more that shall befall, innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female 
snares.”’ * 


When we remember the misery of 
the husband, we must pardon the in- 
justice of the poet. He found his 
felicity shipwrecked, and fancied that 
the happiness of mankind must foun- 
der on the same shores. Could he for 
a moment have known the brilliance 
of the different phases of the female 
character—woman’s tender solicitude 
as a mother, her dutiful affection as a 
daughter, her gentle kindness as a 
sister, her sincere disinterestedness as 
a friend, and the earnestness of her 
devotion to the object ofher idolatry— 
as a being capable of conferring happi- 
ness upon another—he would have been 
more anxious to prove that she was 








* Paradise Lost. 
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created to be loved, caressed, honoured, 
and respected, than he was to publish 
the unjust opinion of her he has put 
forth in the lines we have just quoted. 
Pope’s assertion, that 


«« Every woman is at heart a rake,” 


is frequently brought against the sex 
by their traducers ; but its falsehood is 
too apparent to require our notice, and 
the author has only shewn how little 
he must have associated with virtuous 
women to come to such a conclusion. 
We have now brought forward the ar- 
guments generally used by those who 
wish to lower the estimation in which 
the female character is deservedly held, 
and we have produced the evidence 
most commonly used to defend them ; 
it now remains for us to declare our 
own opinions on the subject, and prove 
by facts whatever we wish to defend. 
That women may possess the sterner 
virtues, can be shewn by a reference to 
the pages of ancient or modern history. 
Although we are anxious to prove the 
existence of the highest moral courage 
in the female mind, we are obliged to 
doubt the establishment of a commu- 
nity of women like the Amazons, who 
are mentioned in the fourth book of 
Herodotus; yet Gibbon, in stating his 
scepticism, seems half-inclined to give 
up his disbelief when he observes, that 
“among barbarous nations women have 
often combated by the sides of their 
husbands ; but it is almost impossible 
that a society of Amazons should ever 
have existed in the old or new world.””* 
In stating that it is almost impossible, 
he does not seem inclined to consider 
it an improbability; but as there are 
doubts upon the subject, we are not so 
barren of evidence as to wish to retain 
it to give weight to our opinions, for 
the instances of females acting in a 
body for the defence of their homes 
and household gods, are so numerous 
and so well authenticated, as to render 
such unnecessary. Pausanias and Plu- 
tarch, with some unimportant variations, 
relate that when Cleomenes, the Lace- 
demonian leader, endeavoured to make 
himself master of Argos, the Argive 
women, led on by Teterilla, repelled 
his attempts on that city with great 
loss on his part; and Pausanias else- 
where informs us, that when the Spar- 
tans were endeavouring to subdue the 
land of the Tegeans, the women of 


+ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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Tezea, while their husbands and lovers 
were engaged in battle, formed an am- 
buscade at the foot of Mount Philactris, 
rushed upon the enemy, and put them 
to flight with great slaughter. A si- 
m.lar feeling of contempt for danger 
enabled the female members of a tribe 
to rescue those they loved from bond- 
age; for from Herodotus and from 
Valerius Maximus we learn the noble 
artifice of the wives of the Minyz, who, 
having obtained permission to visit 
their hushands, who had been impri- 
soned by the Lacedemonians, changed 
dresses with them, and remained in the 
place of confinement while the men 
made their escape in safety. For indi- 
vidual instances of courage and high 
daring, that would have done honour 
to an Alexander or a Napoleon, we 
need only mention Semiramis, Zeno- 
bia, Boadicea, Jean d’Arc, and the 
two Artimisias. As the latter are not 
perhaps so familiar to general readers 
as the others we have mentioned, we 
shall say a word or two on their sepa- 
rate histories. Both of them were 
queens of Caria, both eminent for their 
valour, and both celebrated for a mas- 
culine energy of intellect, for which 
thdy were feared and respected by the 
surrounding nations. One was the 
daughter of Hecatemnes, and wife of 
Mausolea; and at the decease of her 
husband she built a splendid monu- 
mental edifice, and dedicated it to his 
memory. She attempted the conquest 
of the island of Rhodes. Although 
the stirring eloquence of Demosthenes 
was exerted for the purpose of inducing 
his countrymen to assist the Rhodians, 
the Athenians left them to their fate; 
and Vitruvius relates that Artimisia 
baffled the stratagems of the islanders, 
and succeeded in her endeavours. The 
other queen was in the train of Xerxes, 
and distinguished herself in the im- 
portant sea-fight of Salamis. We have 
the authority of Polyenus for stating, 
that, in consideration of her bravery, 
the Persian king rewarded her with a 
magnificent suit of Grecian armour; 
and, to mark the cowardice or want of 
skill of the commander of his fleet, he 
sent him at the same time a distaff and 
spindle. Herodotus, in his description 
of the battle, passes many encomiums 
on her conduct—makes Xerxes an eye- 
witness of her heroism—and informs 
us he exclaimed, that ‘the men had 
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behaved like women, and the women 
like men.” Artimisia was as much 
celebrated for the wisdom of her coun- 
sel as for the valour of her conduct; 
for after the disastrous result of the 
Persian invasion, the great king found 
safety for himself and a remnant of his 
army by following her advice, and re- 
treating to his own dominions: and to 
mark his opinion of her worth, he after- 
wards intrusted his own children to 
her care, and made her his most con- 
fidentia) adviser. 

We are not wanting in examples of 
female affection so strong as to induce 
women to accompany their husbands, 
or lovers, in perilous expeditions, in 
exile, or in death. Agrippina, the wife 
of Germanicus, and the granddaughter 
of Augustus, followed her husband to 
the war in Germany, enduring all the 
hardships of the campaign with an ex- 
alted spirit above complaint, and shar- 
ing the privations of the army with a 
patient submission that gained her the 
admiration and respect of every soldier 
in the legions. From Tacitus, we 
learn that, during the absence of Ger- 
manicus from the camp, a report pre- 
vailed among the army in Gaul that 
their fellow-soldiers in Germany had 
been cut to pieces by the barbarians ; 
the men became mutinous, and left 
their quarters, with the intention ofde- 
molishing the bridge over the Rhine, 
to prevent the further progress of the 
Germans; but their ill-judged design 
was prevented by the bravery and pre- 
sence of mind of Agrippina. ‘ Superior 
to the weakness of her sex,” says that 
able historian, “‘ she took on her, with an 
heroic spirit, the functions of a general 
officer. She attended to the wants of 
the men — she distributed clothes to 
the indigent, and medicine to the 
sick.”* After having succeeded in 
her endeavours to suppress the insur- 
rection, Pliny, in an animated pic- 
ture which he gives of the scene, des- 
scribes her as presenting herself to the 
soldiers at the head of the bridge, re- 
viewing them as they passed, and con- 
gratulating them on their return to 
duty with the gee that was due to 
their former valour. One of the most 
beautiful passages in Tacitus is when 
he describes her return to Rome, after 
her husband had fallen a victim to the 
state policy of the emperor Tiberius. 
She carried an urn containing the 
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ashes of Germanicus, and, with her 
children by her side, walked slowly 
through the crowds of citizens, who 
thronged around her, expressing, with 
a respectful commiseration, their pity 
for her afflictions : but it was not long 
before she and her children met with a 
fate similar to his whom they mourned ; 
they were sacrificed to the jealousy of 
Tiberius. As other instances, among 
many, of the devotion of a wife to her 
husband, and of the strength of affec- 
tion that prompts the female heart to 
spurn every idea of danger, we may 

mention Isabella de Bobadilla, the 
wife of Don Pedrarias Davila, who 
was sent by Ferdinand of Spain, with 
a magnificent armament, to supersede 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the brave but 

unfortunate discoverer of the Pacific 

Ocean, as governor of the colony of 
Darien. She braved the dangers of 
seas whose navigation was but imper- 

fectly understood,and endured the diffi- 

culties of a long voyage which had but 

seldom been attempted, rather than re- 

main apart from her husband in secu- 

rity with her children in Spain. Her 

devotion met with its reward; the 

voyage was unattended by any extra- 

ordinary difficulties, and she arrived 

at the colony in safety. Francesco 

Navella de Carrara, lord of Padua, 

when exiled from his native city by 

the power of his enemies, and hunted 

from town to town by the enmity of 

Visconti, lord of Milan, the most re- 

vengeful of them all, was accompanied 

in the dangers and difficulties of his 

flight by his lady, Madonna Taddea ; 

who, although at an advanced state of 

pregnancy, often without shelter, and 

frequently without food, endured her 

sufferings with the spirit of a martyr; 

and, though more than once brought to 

a precarious state by the intensity of 

her agonies, she ultimately recovered, 

to possess in a still greater degree the 

passionate affection of her lord and 

husband, and to share again his crown 

and his enjoyments. 

The exalted heroism of a woman’s 
soul may be excited by love, religion, 
patriotism, parental affection, gratitude, 
pity ; and, in fact, all the brightest vir- 
tues and noblest sympathies of human 
nature, have at times as great influence 
over the heart of a woman as they have 
ever possessed over the feelings of a 
man. These qualities are only evinced 


* Tacitus, lib. 1. 
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on extraordinary occasions, it is true, 
because it is only in situations requir- 
ing the exercise of the most powerful 
exertions that a female can divest her- 
self of the retiring gentleness of her na- 
ture; but whenever an occasion has 
presented itself in which high powers 
and purposes should be developed, a 
predominating impulse has always di- 
rected the energies of her will, and she 
has performed actions from the dangers 
of which men have thought it no shame 
to shrink. In savage life, circum- 
stances occur which bring these vir- 
tues more generally into operation ; for 
there, very frequently, the whole bur- 
den of domestic labour rests upon 
their shoulders, while the lordly master 
roams the uncultivated prairies in 
search of prey, or sallies out from the 
depths of the forest to waylay the ene- 
mies of his tribe; but, in a civilised 
community, the influence of a bad 
system of education, and the progress 
of acquired habits, which soon get too 
powerful to be laid aside, frequently be- 
stow artificial and unnatural sentiments 
upon a woman, which neutralise, and 
sometimes annihilate, those exalted 
impulses with which she is endowed. 
It is only, then, in situations which sel- 
dom occur,—in shipwreck, in pesti- 
lence, in famine, in the battle-field and 
besieged town, and in the convulsions 
of society and of nature, that the glory 
and the freshness of her soul can be 
known and appreciated. There are, 
in the annals of warfare, several in- 
stances of females, impelled by feelings 
of the sincerest affection, disguising 
themselves in the apparel of the other 
sex, and following their lovers, or their 
husbands, through battle and through 
bloodshed, till they either perished or 
triumphed with those they loved. Nu- 
merous are the female martyrs who 
with their death have attested the pu- 
rity of their faith. Never has patriotism 
appeared so pure as when Charlotte 
Corday struck the infamous Marat to 
the heart ; or so noble as when women 
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beat back the invaders of their country 
from the walls of Saragoza, or perished 
in conflict with the spoilers of Poland, 
beneath the ruins of Warsaw. The 
love of offspring has induced females 
to the performance of actions attended 
with the highest danger; and feelings 
of gratitude and pity have frequently 
produced effects equally powerful.* 
Nothing can be more easy than to 
bring forward instances of female he- 
roism, of devoted attachment, and of 
endurance of suffering; but we ima- 
gine those we have already produced 
are sufficient to convince any reason- 
able mortal that such virtues are pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree by women, 
and are not of less power than the 
same qualities when they have been 
evinced by men. 

We come now to the elucidation of 
a more difficult and important point, 
which is an attempt to prove, that in 
the arts and sciences, in the noblest 
efforts of mortal genius, and in the 
highest aspirings of human intellect, the 
female mind has and can rival that of 
the other sex. This we mean to do, by 
bringing forward examples from all 
ages, selected from the vast collection 
which we have gathered for that pur- 
pose,— beginning at the age 


**When gods had framed the sweets of 
woman’s face, 

And locked men’s looks within her 
golden hair,” 


and concluding at our own times,—a 
period more rich in female intellect 
than any age that has preceded it. 

In the earlier ages, the education of 
females was little attended to, and when 
talent did shew itself, it was often 
as little regarded ; yet, in spite of the 
many obstructions to the progress of 
their mental excellence, there were 
many women of high intellectual power 
among the ancients. Aspasia, the 
teacher of Socrates and the friend of 
Pericles, is praised by Plutarch and 
Xenophon as the greatest ornament 


* Since writing the above, an instance has occurred of a woman’s contempt of 
danger, when engaged in the performance of a humane action, which deserves men- 


tioning. 
Court, to rescue a child from drowning. 


We allude to the noble attempt made by the Hon, Miss Eden, at Hampton 
When we first heard the particulars of the 


transaction, we were so struck with the heroism of the deed, that ina fit of enthusiasm 
we wrote the following ‘‘ impromptu,” which by some, perhaps, may not be thought 


misplaced here :— 


‘« From Paradise man and his race have been hurled, 
Since the Spirit of Sin tempted Eve to the tree ; 
But Heaven now an Epern restores to the world, 


To shew how like an angel a woman can be.” 
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of her age. At the time when Athens 
was in its glory and its grandeur,—the 
seat of the sciences and of the arts, of 
learning, poetry, and eloquence, she 
charmed all hearts by her beauty, and 
delighted all ears with her learning. 
Philosophers the most eminent ac- 
quired knowledge from the wisdom of 
her precepts, and orators the most 
celebrated caught eloquence from the 
excellence of her discourse. Pro- 
pertius speaks in high terms of the 
genius of Corinna, the Theban poetess, 
who is reported to have successfully 
contested five times with Pindar for 
the lyric prize. Leontium defended 
the philosophy of Epicurus, and was 
justly celebrated by the Athenian phi- 
losophers for her talents and erudition. 
Damophila and Sappho were contem- 
poraries and relations, and both ex- 
celled in lyrical poetry. The first is 
mentioned by Theophilus, in his life of 
Apollonius Thyaneus; the latter is 
too well known to require any com- 
mentary. Roman and Greek, and 
ancients and moderns, have rivalled 
each other in composing her eulogies. 
Another lyrical poetess of great excel- 
lence was Praxilla, and she is supposed 
to have flourished about the time of the 
thirty-second Olympiad. These in- 
stances will be sufficient to prove that 
there was no dearth of female talent 
among the Greeks. The Romans, in 
their days of glory, attended little to 
the cultivation of the mind; they con- 
sidered that, by the influence of arms 
and of discipline, and by the favour of 
the gods, they had obtained a superio- 
rity over the barbarians who had op- 
posed them; and they imagined, that 
by these only were fame, honour, and 
power, to be obtained. A contempt of 
death, a fearlessness of danger, and a 
readiness to sacrifice life and all its 
pleasures for the good of their country, 
were inculcated in the minds of the 
Roman youth, and were practised by 
matrons and senators —by virgins and 
tribunes —by all ranks of the com- 
munity, and by all orders of the state. 
After the conquest of the Greeks, the 
triumphant generals brought home with 
them, in the plunder of violated tem- 
ples and demolished cities, vouchers of 
the genius of that ingenious and refined 
people; and this led to the introduc- 
tion of Grecian manners and Grecian 
literature into Rome. The Romaris 
were soon enamoured with the luxu- 
rious life and polished taste of Athe- 
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nian society ; and in a short time their 
customs grew less rude, their manners 
were more refined, and females, as is 
the case in all civilised communities, 
became objects of high consideration. 
Aurelia, the mother of Julius Cesar, 
and Octavia, the wife of Mark Antony, 
were both celebrated for their learning 
and accomplishments. Quintilian has 
recorded the ability and eloquence of 
Hortensia, when she pleaded the cause 
of the Roman ladies before the trium- 
viri, who had ordered, that fourteen 
hundred of the most opulent women in 
Rome should declare the value of their 
estates, that a tax might be laid upon 
them, for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the war. Against the in- 
justice of this decree the voice of Hor- 
tensia was heard; and it could not be 
expected otherwise than that so able 
an advocate of the privileges of her 
sex should be successful,— the number 
of females who were to be subjected 
to the tax was reduced to four hundred. 
In Plutarch’s Lives, few biographies 
pe so much interest as that of 

ortia, the daughter of Cato and the 
wife of Brutus. Her mind was strength- 
ened by the study of philosophy, her 
heart filled with the love of virtue, and 
she possessed a genius worthy the il- 
lustrious men with whom she was so 
nearly and so dearly related. Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi, has 
had her memory immortalised by the 
energetic praises of Quintilian, and 
the eloquent eulogies of Cicero. “ Her 
learning,” says Quintilian, “ was un- 
paralleled.” Had she not been a 
woman,” observes Cicero, ** she would 
have deserved the first place among 
philosophers.” She taught philosophy 
in Rome, and obtained many pupils, 
who profited by her lectures. The 
fame of Livia Drusilla, Tacitus has 
handed down to us; and M. de Ser- 
viez has collected, with much care, the 
particulars of her life and sufferings, 
in his Lives of the Roman Empresses. 
In her days of prosperity and gran- 
deur, she endeavoured to encourage 
learning and to advance literature. 
She was a woman of a commanding 
intellect, a deep observer of the ac- 
tions and feelings of those around her, 
and a willing promoter of every scheme 
which tended to the glory and honour, 
the happiness and prosperity, and the 
power ahd magnificence, of the people 
of Rome. Julia Domna, the wife of 
the emperor Severus, patronised arts 
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and literature, and was herself not un- 
distinguished in the paths of learning 
and philosophy. During the brilliant 
reign of Augustus, in consequence of 
the encouragement bestowed upon 
genius, many of the fairer sex dis- 
tinguished themselves by their abilities 
and love of letters; but at his death 
society quickly degenerated, and the 
licentiousness and criminality of the 
Roman women became the most con- 
spicuous feature in their character. In 
the reigns of his immediate successors, 
we meet with few illustrious ladies. 
We turn with disgust from the trea- 
chery and malice visible in the blood- 
stained annals of this period ; yet there 
were some few instances of a noble na- 
ture still existing among the wrecks of 
moral feeling which disgraced hu- 
manity. Many females devoted them- 
selves to destruction, that they might 
enjoy the pleasure of dying with their 
friends. Among the best of that age, 
we may mention the wife of Seneca, 
and Polla Argentaria, the wife of 
Lucan. The latter is reported to have 
assisted her husband in the composi- 
tion of the Pharsalia. When the seat 
of government was changed from Rome 
to Constantinople, and the people of 
the latter, part Greek, part Latin, and 
part a mixture of the surrounding na- 
tions who were continually pouring 
into the imperial empire their super- 
fluous population, appeared only anx- 
ious to display to the barbarians their 
luxury and magnificence—masks which 
could but ill conceal the weakness and 
pusillanimity that lay beneath them—-in 
spite of the degradation of the Roman 
character, many females then existed 
whose genius and learning have been 
handed down to us in the praises of 
contemporaries and the records of his- 
torians. Athenzus, afterwards, on her 
elevation to the purple, christened by 
the more familiar name of Eudocia, 
was the daughter of Leontius, an 
Athenian sophist. Her works disclose 
the extent of her learning, and the va- 
riety of her studies. She possessed a 
penetrating mind, that loved to attempt 
the elucidation of the mysteries of 
theological disquisitions, and she wrote 
principally upon religion. ‘* Her 
writings,” says Gibbon, “‘ which were 
applauded by a servile and supersti- 
tious age, have not been disdained by 
the candour of impartial criticism.” * 
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* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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The illustrious Anna Comnena, author 
of the Aleriad, an historical work in 
fifteen books, must, as her writings 
evince, have been well skilled in all 
the learning that could have been 
obtained in the age in which she flou- 
rished. She describes the life and 
actions of her royal father with an elo- 
quent enthusiasm ; and she reasons 
upon the causes which have produced 
certain effects upon society with a spi- 
rit of philosophy that excites all the 
sensibilities of the reader, while it 
raises his surprise that such sentences 
could possibly have been written by a 
woman who was a princess of the im- 
perial family of Constantinople, and 
moved in the midst of a corrupt and 
licentious court. 

In the dark and unsatisfactory period 
of the middle ages, women, until the 
institution of the forms and observances 
of chivalry, held but little influence 
over society ; and even then their power 
was based more upon their personal 
attractions than their intellectual quali- 
fications. Their education was chiefly 
confined to the exercise of the needle ; 
and the tapestries still existing in many 
of our ancient castles are at least proofs 
that they were industriously employed. 
Occasionally in the cloisters, where the 
victims of a dreary superstition were 
confined, some females became cele- 
brated for their talents or their erudi- 
tion, wherever a regard for letters or a 
fondness for study existed ; but more 
generally, the genius which has been 
immured in a convent, however pow- 
erful it may have been, has proved 
as profitless to our generation as the 
walls that confined it from the world. 
We cannot refrain from mentioning the 
unfortunate but highly talented Heloise, 
whose story is too well known to require 
a repetition here; Hildegurdis, the 
Jearned abbess of a Benedictine mo- 
nastery in Germany, who wrote many 
volumes on poetry, theology, and 
medicine ; and Mary of France, a 
Breton or Anglo-Norman poetess, who 
is said to have resided in England in 
the early part of the thirteenth century. 
The poems of the latter are chiefly 
fables and metrical romances, taken 
from the legends of the Welsh and 
Armorican Britons. Some specimens 
of them may be found among the 
Harleian MSS. No. 978. She was 
one of the most celebrated troubadours 
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of her time, and, says M. de Kerdanet, 
particularly esteemed by the ladies. 
The age of chivalry and romance, 
though in a great measure barren of 
female genius, was the era of woman's 
adoration. The knights of old acknow- 
ledged that the triumphs of the tourna- 
ment were of little value unless accom- 
panied by the smiles of the ladies— 
that honour and glory were but mere 
names without their praise—and that 


“The treasures of the deep are not so 
precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman’s love.” 


But this admiration was the result of 
an artificial state of feeling in society, 
which, as it was founded merely upon 
their social character or external ad- 
vantages, produced scarcely any bene- 
ficial result to the female mind. The 
poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt and the 
Earl of Surrey breathe more of the 
gallantry of the court than of the de- 
votion of love; but it was not till the 
days of Spenser and Shakespeare that 
the language of sincerity and truth was 
expressed by poetry, when the praise 
of woman was its object. No man 
ever lived who possessed a more per- 
fect knowledge of the female character 
than the Bard of Avon evinced in the 
numerous and various examples in his 
works ; for there we have the tender 
Imogen, the impassioned Juliet, the 
gentle Desdemona, the graceful Per- 
dita, the fond Cordelia, the wronged 
Ilermione, the poetic Miranda, the 
simple Jessica, the love-lost Ophelia, 
Sweet Anne Page, and many others, 
sisters of the same fair family, whose 
features he has drawn in everlasting 
colours. Upon them he lavished all 
the glowing imagery of his creative 
brain, formed them in hues of beauty, 
and clothed them with a robe of light ; 
and the examples of excellence in the 
sex which he set forth to the world’s 
gaze, produced the best effect. 

Soon after the Reformation, and par- 
ticularly during the reign of Elizabeth, 
so much importance began to be 
attached to the improvement of the 
sex, that the education of ladies of 
quality was considered a subject re- 
quiring the strictest attention. Queen 
Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, and the 
equally unfortunate Mary of Scotland, 
possessed a considerable portion of 


* Sir William Forbes’s Life of Dr. Beattie, Letter 200. 
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polite learning, and were tolerabl 

versed in classical literature. They 
have left us compositions which evince 
much taste and judgment. We may 
mention, as distinguished females of 
that age, the daughters of Sir Thomas 
More, the Countesses of Pembroke 
and Bedford, the Duchess of New- 
castle, Lady Bacon, Lady Arundel, 
and Lady Anne Halket. Some of 
their works are still extant, and from 
them we can judge of the talent pos- 
sessed in those days by ladies of rank, 
The profligate court of Charles IL, 
it may be supposed, did little for the 
further improvement of the female 
character ; the licentious state of society 
compelled it to retrograde rather than 
to progress. But in the next century 
it again rose into purity and excellence ; 
their education was more attended to, 
and many women gained eminence by 
their learning and abilities. As every 
encouragement was given in the eight- 
eenth century to their exertions, the 
paths of literature became thronged 
with both sexes, each with a noble 
emulation contending with the other 
for the palm of superiority; and the 
names of many women are registered 
in the scroll of immortality, whose 
works would have done honour to 
their male contemporaries. ‘ Matters 
of learning, taste, and science,” ob- 
serves Dr. Beattie, “are not more the 
natural province of the one sex than of 
the other; and with regard to these, 
were they to have the same education 
and opportunities, the minds of the 
two sexes would be found to approach 
more nearly to equality.”* In nearly 
every department of literature, more 
particularly in poetry and the drama, 
but even in matters of critical research 
and philosophical investigation, women 
have nearly equalled—and would, if 
they had been allowed the same advan- 
tages, have rivalled—the most divine 
geniuses that have enlightened and 
adorned human nature. In the drama, 
they may boast of the names of Cowley, 
Centlivre, Inchbald, Aphara Behn, and 
a host of others ; in scholastic acquire- 
ments and classical learning, Lucretia 
Gonzaga, an Italian, and Constantia 
Grierson, a native of Kilkenny (at 
the age of eighteen the latter was 
mistress of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and French languages, besides her own) ; 
before she had attained the age of 
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twenty-seven, when she died ; and was 
as familiar with history, divinity, phi- 
losophy, and mathematics. Her skill 
in Latin she has satisfactorily evinced, 
by her dedication of the Dublin edition 
of Tacitus to Lord Carteret, and by 
that of Terence to his son; to whom, 
on another occasion, she addressed a 
Greek epigram. Mary Cunitz must 
take place among the most talented 
women of the sixteenth century. She 
was born in Silesia, and acquired, with 
extraordinary facility, a knowledge of 
the Polish, French, Italian, German, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages ; 
with the same ease she obtained a pro- 
ficiency in the sciences,—was versed in 
history, medicine, painting, poetry, and 
music; could play with skill on se- 
veral instruments ; was an able mathe- 
matician ; and so successfully had she 
applied herself to the study of the 
heavenly bodies, as to be ranked with 
the most skilful astronomers of her time. 
Harriet Eusebia Harcourt, who, to a 
superior capacity and lively imagina- 
tion, united a knowledge of the Latin, 
French, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, 
High Dutch, and Sclavonian languages ; 
and Anne Baynard, who died in her 
twenty-third year, possessed of intel- 
lectual powers of the highest order. 
Among those who have endeavoured 
to throw light upon the classics, we 
may mention the learned Mad. Dacier, 
the author of several elegant transla- 
tions from the Greek ; and the no-less- 
celebrated Mrs. Carter, the translator 
of Epictetus ; Sarah Fielding (the sister 
of the novelist), who translated Xeno- 
phon ; and Lady Joanna Lumley, who 
executed translations of the Iphigenia 
of Euripides, and several orations of 
Isocrates. Of those who have distin- 
guished themselves by their application 
to the fine arts, we possess the names 
of Artemisia Gentileschi, whom Graham 
asserts to have been the first artist of 
her time, Lavinia Fontana, Marietto 
Tintoretto, Isabella Sirani, Angelica 
Kauffman, Mary Beale, a celebrated 
portrait painter in the reign of Charles 
{I., who is supposed to have been a 
pupil of Sir Peter Lely (Walpole speaks 
of her with more than his usual scanty 
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allowance of praise); and Anne Killi- 
grew, who painted the portraits of 
James IL. and his queen. This list 
might be greatly enlarged; but we 
think sufficient evidence has been pro- 
duced to establish our position.* 

No age has been so fruitful in female 
genius as the present. From all ranks 
of society women have come forth, and 
have distinguished themselves in almost 
every department of literature. Even 
politics, so long monopolised by man- 
kind, finds partisans in the other sex ; 
and Harriet Martineau is considered 
by her party their oracle on political 
economy. What females of any age 
possessed genius of a higher order than 
Joanna Baillie and Felicia Hemans ? 
Who have given us moral sentiments 
more exalted than Hannah More and 
Caroline Bowles? Who has delineated 
human character more correctly than 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Mitford ? 
But we could continue filling page 
after page, which our limits will not 
permit, in enumerating the names of 
the illustrious women whose exalted 
intellects have thrown a flood of light 
over the pages of modern literature. 

Other nations have not been back- 
ward in producing their share of female 
talent. The French, from the highest 
dignitaries of the kingdom to the hum- 
blest subjects in the realm, are supposed 
to exceed other nations in the attention 
and respect paid to the fair sex, for 
women are regarded by them as the 
brightest ornaments of society ; and the 
sex, knowing the value in which they 
are held, have there pursued every 
design that could increase their in- 
fluence and strengthen their power. 
No surer way could be imagined for 
the furtherance of their object than the 
cultivation of the mind ; and from that 
cause we may account for so many 
talented females having in France dis- 
tinguished themselves in the world of 
letters. The homage paid in Europe 
to the names of De Genlis and De Staél 
is worthy of the genius they have shewn 
in their works. More recently, the 
writings of Frenchwomen chiefly con- 
sist in memoirs, written in a light and 
agreeable style of reading, and works 


* The reader who wishes for further information on the subject, may consult 
with advantage Plutarch’s Lives, Bayle’s Historical Dictionary, the Female Worthies, 
the Biographium Foemineum, La Dictionnaire Historique des Femmes Célébres, 


Gibbon’s 


Memoirs of Pious Women, Ballard’s British Ladies, La Galerie des 


Femmes Fortes, Anne Thicknesse’s Sketch of the Lives and Writings of the Ladies 
of France, Mary Hay’s Female Biography, Xc. &c. 
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ofimagination; among which, the poems 
of Amable Tastu and Leontine Fay are 
most worthy of praise. Italy, also, has 
been fruitful of great names in the 
catalogue of female authorship. The 
names of Cassandro Fidelis and Ales- 
sandro will, we think, never be for- 
gotten as long as the beautiful language 
in which they wrote shall be studied 
and understood. The former, Mr. 
Roscoe asserts, was the first scholar of 
her age; the latter was little inferior 
to her either in genius or learning. 
Politiano confers the title of tenth muse 
on a lady to whom he gives the name 
of Cecca. But that honour must be 
divided with Madame de Loges, a 
Frenchwoman, Juana Inez de la Cruz, 
of Spanish extraction, but born in the 
city of Mexico, and with one of the 
early colonists of North America, Anne 
Bradstreet, the daughter of a governor 
of Massachusetts,—to all of whom it 
has been applied to denote their extra- 
ordinary endowments. 

We have shewn that, wherever cir- 
cumstances have been favourable to the 
cultivation of their mental faculties, wo- 
men have evinced high powers of mind ; 
and yet, possessing these capabilities, 
they have never yet been allowed to 
possess authority in any department of 
the government of a state, unless as 
the sovereign of a kingdom, or through 
some clandestine channel. Widows 
and unmarried females, possessed of 
the necessary qualification, may vote 
for the elections of the parochial 
officers, but wives have no autho- 
rity unless by influence over their hus- 
bands; and with the laws by which 
they are governed women have nothing 
to do, except in obeying them. It was 
the design of Dalrymple—a deep en- 
thusiast, but a man of some ability—in 
a colony which he attempted to form, 
that women should have the same share 
in the government, should be admitted 
into a similar participation of political 
rights, and should possess an equal 
voice in the legislature, with the other 
sex. We regret that the design fell to 
the ground, because we should nqw, 
had it been tried, have been better able 
to judge how far females are qualified 
to possess such offices. It is not to be 
supposed that those who feel confident 
of their own acquirements, and are 
familiar with the humble situation 
they hold in society as members of a 
community in which they imagine 
they ought to acknowledge no superior, 
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should not feel their degradation, and 
should not endeavour, while vindicating 
their rights, to obtain those privileges 
that have been withheld from them, 
There are many who have done this, 
and some who have done it well. 
None, perhaps, have defended their 
cause with greater energy than Lucretia 
Marinelli, Madame de Guillaume, and 
Mary Wollstencraft. The first of these 
celebrated women was a Venetian, and 
the author of a work bearing the title of 
“ La nobilta e Veccellenza delle Donne, 
con dissetti e mancamenti degli Huo- 
mini.” The name of the volume writ- 
ten by Jacquette Guillaume we have 
no doubt will startle the lords of the 
creation, for it is entitled, “ Les Dames 
illustres: ott, par bonnes et fortes rai- 
sons, il se prouve que le sexe féminin 
surpasse en toute sorte de genre le sexe 
masculin.” Few could bring to the 
task talents so well fitted for the sub- 
ject as the accomplished Mary Woll- 
stencraft, for she possessed a powerful 
intellect, capable of expressing ideas 
drawn from the deepest sources of 
human knowledge; but her imagina- 
tion was never controlled by reflection, 
and the high enthusiasm of her nature 
impelled her to express notions, and to 
lay down principles, which the calmer 
judgment of public opinion has con- 
demned as pernicious to the purity of 
the female character, and dangerous to 
the welfare of society. 

Having at some length produced 
evidence of the high qualities of wo- 
man’s mind, it now remains for us to 
make a few observations on the moral 
excellence of her heart. Her social 
virtues have been the theme of ad- 
miring poets ever since poetry has 
been felt and spoken. Nor could it 
possibly have been otherwise, for our 
first impressions of a pleasing character 
are gathered from her smile—in youth, 
our dreams are brightened with visions 
of her beauty—in manhood, our life is 
made happy by her society—and in 
old age, death is disarmed of half its 
terrors when our last moments are hal- 
lowed by her prayers. From her, all 
the passionate thoughts and eloquent 
aspirations of a man’s soul proceed— 
from her all our ideas of beauty and 
conceptions of humanity arise. We 
look to her for the realisation of our 
expectations of felicity; and nature 
gives in to her possession the power of 
perfecting the aims and purposes of 
our existence, All passions, all sym- 
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pathies, all feelings, that have their 
origin in the affections, originate in her. 
Love comes breathing from her lips— 
poetry is created by her gaze ; 


“ Flowers laugh before her in their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads.” 


We possess, in works of fiction 
and imagination, many delineations of 
female character, as beautiful as they 
are natural. Shakespeare’s are the best ; 
Homer’s Andromache is excellent ; and 
Sir Walter Scott’s Jeanie Deans is ad- 
mirable: but, that they have not always 
been drawn in such favourable colours, 
the characters of Medea, Clytemnestra, 
and Lady Macbeth, will prove. Still, 
the exceptions are as rare in the crea- 
tions of the poet as they are in the 
works of nature. Beauty and excel- 
lence, by the greatest geniuses of man- 
kind, have most frequently been consi- 
dered their attributes. Painters and 
sculptors have rivalled each other in 
attempting to give to stone and canvass 
the dazzling loveliness of the female 
form. The Madonnas of Raffaelle and 
Corregio are the most perfect repre- 
sentations we possess of feminine grace, 
as are the creations of Phidias and 
Praxiteles the most admirable models 
of womanly beauty. Yet all artists are 
inferior to nature, for they cannot ex- 
press in such cold materials as marble 
and panel feelings proceeding from so 
warm a source as a woman’s heart; 
nor can they give us an idea of beauty 
so divine as is expressed in two lines 
written by the poet Spenser, when he 
describes 


“The light that circled Una’s angel face, 
Andmade a sunshine in the shady place.” 


Beauty is to a woman what poetry is 
to a language, and their similarity ac- 
counts for their conjunction ; for there 
never yet existed a female possessed 
of personal loveliness who was not only 
poetical in herself but the cause of 
poetry in others. Were the subject to 
be properly examined, it would be dis- 
covered that the first dawn of poetical 
genius in a man proceeds, almost in- 
variably, from his acquaintance with 
the other sex. Where love exists 
poetry must exist also; for one cannot 
possibly have being without the fel- 
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lowship of the other ; they live together, 
and together they perish. They are like 
affectionate twins,— whatever affects 
the one must injure the other; and 
they flourish very frequently, not in 
consequence of the attention paid to 
their culture, but more luxuriantly, ac- 
cording to the opposition which is 
made to their progress. Without wo- 
man, the sweet humanities of existence 
would be unknown to us, love would 
be a stranger to our bosoms, and poetry 
would cease to invest with its hallowed 
loveliness the kind endearments of social 
life, and the bright enjoyments ofhome. 
Women are not to be studied in the 
conversazione or the soirée, for seldom 
any thing but artificial manners and 
unnatural sentiments are there dis- 
closed. It is only by communing with 
them by their own firesides, far re- 
moved from the frivolities of fashion, 
and when associating round their do- 
mestic hearths, while ceremony (which 
is but the politeness of little minds) 
is banished from their society, and the 
open heart discloses its most secret 
feelings to the investigation of friend- 
ship or affection, that we can expect to 
become acquainted with all the excel- 
lencies of their nature. Poets are aware 
that they can find no theme possessing 
such attractions as woman, and with 
the rich stores of their imaginations 
they dress their subject in the most 
gorgeous apparel. A thousand harps 
have been tuned to her honour—a 
thousand songs have been written in 
her praise. All men of understanding 
acknowledge her value; they know 
that she is sent to confer happiness on 
mankind—that she breathes into our 
hearts those sympathies with humanity, 
and impresses on our natures those 
perceptions of morality, which form 
the impassable barrier between the 
man and the brute. Therefore, he who 
would endeavour to call in question 
the moral or mental excellence of the 
beings who make life desirable, and 
perfect its enjoyments, should, by those 
of his hearers capable of coming to a 
rational conclusion, be considered as a 
villain who grounds his assertions on 
the triumphs he has obtained over their 
innocence, or as a fool whose ignorance 
of the subject is made manifest by his 
opinion. 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XXXVI. 
BENJAMIN D’ISRAELI, ESQ. 


O Reaper dear! do pray look here, and you will spy the curly hair, and fore- 
head fair, and nose so high, and gleaming eye, of Benjamin D’Is-ra-e-li, the 
wondrous boy who wrote Alroy in rhyme and prose, only to shew how long 
ago victorious Judah’s lion-banner rose. In an earlier day he wrote Vivian Grey 
—a smart-enough story, we must say, until he took his hero abroad, and trundled 
him over the German road ; and taught him there not to drink beer, and swallow 
schnaps, and pull madchen’s caps, and smoke the cigar and the meersham true, 
in alehouse and lusthaus all Fatherland through, until all was blue, but talk 
secondhand that which, at the first, was never many degrees from the worst — 
namely, German cant and High-Dutch sentimentality, maudlin metaphysics, and 
rubbishing reality. But those who would find how Vivian wined with the Mar- 
chioness of Puddledock, and other great grandees of the kind, and how he talked 
zsthetic, and waxed eloquent and pathetic, and kissed his Italian puppies of the 
greyhound breed, they have only to read — if the work be still alive—Vivian 
Grey, in volumes five. 

As for his tentative upon the Representative, which he and John Murray got 
up in a very great hurry, we shall say nothing at all, either great or small ; and 
all the wars that thence ensued, and the Moravian’s deadly feud: nor much of 
that fine book, which is called the Young Duke, with his slippers of velvet blue, 
with clasps of snowy-white hue, made out of the pearl’s mother, or some equally 
fine thing or other; and Fleming (Contarini), which will cost ye but a guinea ; 
and Gallomania (get through it can you?), in which he made war on (assisted 
by a whiskered baron—his name was Von Haber, whose Germanical jabber 
Master Ben, with ready pen, put into English smart and jinglish) King Louis 
Philippe and his court; and many other great works of the same sort— why, 
we leave them to the reader to peruse, that is to say, if he should choose. 

He lately stood for Wycombe, but there Colonel Grey did lick him, he 

_ being parcel Tory and parcel Radical— which is what in general mad we call; 
and the latest affair of his we chanced to see, is What is he? a question which, 
by this time, we have somewhat answered in this our pedestrian rhyme. As for 
the rest,—but writing rhyme is, after all, a pest; and, therefore 

We shall finish what we have to say, without any Alroyizing, in plain prose; 
and, like Balaam (we mean the prophet, not that material which is so prominent 
in all magazines), we shall conclude with a blessing an article which has begun in 
not, perhaps, a complimentary strain. The plain fact then is, that Ben D’[sraeli is 
a clever fellow, who has written some striking books, in which we think he has 
shewn great indications of talent, but nothing more. The books prove that the 
author is a man of abilities, though they do not reach the mark at which he aims. 
Benjamin’s politics are rather preposterous ; but he is young, and may improve. 
There is one thing good about him, viz., that he can never be a Whig; and while 
that can be said of any man, there is hope for him. Only, we beseech our friend 
not to write any more of that sounding fustian which infests the wondrous tale of 
Alroy. Ifhe wishes to Judaise, why does he not at once write us Tales of the 
Talmud, or Gestes of the Gemara, or Memorandums of the Mischna? A Romance 
of Rag-fair, or a Heroine of Houndsditch, would be rather a novelty in these 
piping times. Scott, the novelographer of the border thieves, is departed — why 
should not one of London breed attempt to occupy his place? We cannot see 
any reason to the contrary. 

We have already expressed our favourable feelings towards Benjamin's 
father; and we must conclude this article, by hoping that, in the end, he will 
indeed be old Isaac’s “ son of his right hand,” as his name imports in the 
original Hebraic. He could not follow a more honourable example in life or in 
letters than the old Curiosity of Literature ; and we trust that as there is stuff, and 
good stuff in Ben, he will speedily get rid of some ridiculous ideas that pursue 
him, and shew those who think well of his talents that he can do what they wish 
to see him attempting. ; 
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ON NATIONAL ECONOMY. 


No. VI. 


DR. CHALMERS ON A RIGHT MORAL STATE OF THE COMMUNITY.* 


We feel strongly impelled to turn aside, 
for a few moments, from the course 
which we had previously marked out 
for ourselves, to give a brief considera- 
tion to the last pamphlet of the Rev. 
Doctor Chalmers. 

Two reasons impel us to do this :— 
The one is, that the learned Doctor has 
chosen to allude to us in the said pam- 
phlet in terms which make it our duty 
to submit to him the observation, that 
it would have been better for him either 
to have preserved, on that topic, an 
absolute silence, or else to have spoken 
more to the purpose than he has done. 
But our second and more cogent reason 
is, that the pamphlet in question seems 
to us to furnish the strongest possible 
evidence against the doctor’s own the- 
ory, insomuch that we could hardly 
wish to take a candid inquirer beyond 
the limits of its hundred pages, to 
obtain from him a verdict of entire 
condemnation against the whole system 
espoused by its author. 

Let us take up these two points in 
their natural order; and, beginning 
with the first and least important, let 
us look at the kind of notice which the 
doctor has been pleased to take of the 
few friendly admonitions with which 
we felt it right to trouble him, in our 
numbers for August and Septembei* 
last. He alludes to them in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“ We are not sure if this will ade- 
quately explain the miserable distortions 
of the Quarterly, though it may, perhaps, 
the outcries of the Eclectic, and, more 
especially, the aggrieved sensibilities of 
the old gentleman who writes in Fraser’s 
Magazine, aud who tells us, that, for the 
offence of being a Malthusian, we have 
incurred his ‘ perfect disgust and unqua- 
lified condemnation.’ ”— Preface, p. v. 

“We do not even despair of altogether 
propitiating one of the most zealous of 
our adversaries — we mean the old gen- 
tleman who writes in Fraser’s Magazine. 
There are many who can bear with the 
truth—as exemplified in special instances 
—in the state of one district, or the his- 
tory of one household, yet whom the very 
same truth would put into a state of ner- 


vous discomfort, if generalised into a 
summary expression, or enunciated in 
the terms of an obnoxious theory. Our 
aged, and, though we have not the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance, we believe our 
excellent friend, will, notwithstanding 
all the fierceness of his hostility to Mr. 
Malthus, pertectly go along with our- 
selves, when we point out the moral de- 
generacy of our towns and families, and 
plead for the adoption of instant and 
vigorous counteractives to the crying 
evil. He will clearly enough perceive 
the connexion between respectable cha- 
racter and respectable economic comfort, 
in all individual cases. In other words, 
we shall agree in particulars, however 
much we may differ when we come to 
universals, Could we only abstain from 
at all meddling with the question in the 
gross, we should fully sympathise, and 
be perfectly satisfied with each other, in 
all matters of detail. Whether we treat 
of the recklessness of parents, or the 
consequent destitution and profligacy of 
their children, we have the confident ex- 
pectation, from a certain breath of good- 
ness about the man, and which animates 
even the most indignant of his periods, 
that he will mitigate somewhat the ver- 
dict which he has pronounced against us, 
of perfect disgust and unqualified con- 
demnation.” — Preface, p. ix. 


We must waste a word or two, in 
passing, on the peculiar mode in which 
the learned Doctor has chosen to allude 
to our remarks. Not feeling at liberty 
to pass them over in perfect silence, 
with what he calls “ the miserable dis- 
tortions of the Quarterly,” or “ the 
outcries of the Eclectic,” ie adopts a 
style of speech calculated to perplex 
both his reader and his antagonist ; 
since it is difficult to decide whether 
he is writing in good or in bad humour, 
or whether his words are to be taken in 
jest or in earnest. We allude more 
especially to the expressions, “ the old 
gentleman who writes in Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine,” and “ our aged friend,” —ex- 
pressions which, as coming from a man 
of Dr. Chalmers’ advanced years, strike 
one with a mixture of doubt and 
astonishment. 

As the individual to whom the 
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learned Doctor refers has not yet 
passed his fortieth year, the question 
very naturally and immediately occurs, 
Are these words applied to him in jest 
or in earnest? In the latter, surely! 
It is impossible to admit, even for a 
moment, the idea, that a grey-haired 
divine, of high literary reputation, 
could stoop to witticisms so pitiably 
vapid, or sarcasms so intolerably vul- 
gar, as the contrary supposition would 
imply. Doubtless the learned Doc- 
tor felt assured in his own mind that 
he was merely adverting to a well- 
known and unquestionable fact, when 
he thrice alluded to his opponent’s 
advanced age as a feature worthy of re- 
mark in the present controversy. But, 
alas! the power of acquiring and im- 
parting a correct knowledge of facts, 
appears to have been denied by nature 
to Dr. Chalmers. His constant ill luck 
follows him even here; and the prin- 
cipal use of this little discussion ap- 
pears to be, “ just to shew that he can’t 
open his mouth but out there comes a 
blunder.” 

But enough, and more than enough, 
of these follies—which, however, we 
must observe, do not originate with us, 
but with the learned Doctor. Let us 
now turn to the substantial dispute 
between us. 

Dr. Chalmers has already seen, it 
appears, as many as ten different re- 
views of his late work on Political 
Economy, and of these a majority are 
hostile to the principles of that volume. 
The greater portion of them, including 
the Quurterly and Eclectic Reviews, 
he dismisses with a single word. To 
Fraser’s Magazine he affords about a 
page; but to the Edinburgh Review 
he devotes a pamphlet of tolerable size. 
His reason, he informs us, is this, that 
he finds that journal “ the easiest to 
deal with,” ** because it deals in the 
best and strongest arguments.” 

Now, personally, we offer not the 
least objection to this. We are writ- 
ing, not for fame or emolument, but for 
truth and the public good; and with 
these objects in view, all petty literary 
jealousies fade into perfect insignifi- 
cance. We can therefore listen, with- 
out the least disquiet or discomposure, 
to Dr. Chalmers’s opinion that the 
“arguments” of the Edinburgh Review 
were the best of all which ave been 
levelled against him. 
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Let this be taken to be true. For 
our own part, we feel not the least 
disposition to contend for a moment 
on the point. Let it stand admitted, 
if Dr. Chalmers will have it so, that 
the ** arguments of the Edinburgh Re- 
view were the best,” and that to them, 
therefore, is is that the learned Doctor 
has replied. 

But the dispute between the Doctor 
and ourselves ends not here. If we 
felt any degree of confidence or satis- 
faction in our criticisms on Dr. Chal- 
mers’s volume, that confidence rested 
not on any thing peculiarly our own, 
or on any thing connected with per- 
sonal vanity. We placed not our re- 
liance on our critical or logical acu- 
men; we thought little of the “ argu- 
ments” we might adduce; but we 
thought of something higher—we relied 
on something of more weight, and 
validity, and stubbornness, than argu- 
ments,—we relied, in short, on Facts. 
These facts were in no sense peculiarly 
our own; nor did we feel any personal 
pride in bringing them forward. But 
we did fgel their strength and impor- 
tance in the discussion, —a strength far 
above any reasonings that could pos- 
sibly be adduced. And it is a matter, 
at the present moment, of deep and 
extreme astonishment with us, that the 
learned Doctor should have perused 
our statements—should even have con- 
descended to write several sentences in 
reply to them, and should yet have 
altogether forgotten to say a single 
word in reference to those vital errors, 
as to matters of fact, which those state- 
ments were principally occupied in 
pointing out. 

Our one main objection to Dr. 
Chalmers’s volume was couched in 
these words, which, not to give him 
an excuse for forgetting, we will here 
accurately reprint :— 

“ Dr. Chalmers’s book, then, con- 
tains, within the whole compass of its 
556 pages, but three facts; and those 
three assumed facts are, each and every 
one of them, mere fictions !” * 

Such was our averment; and we 
believe that, if proved to be well- 
founded, it would be held by all but 
political economists to be of greater 
weight in any rational estimate of the 
Doctor’s volume, than all the abstract 
“arguments” that the wit of man 
could have brought to bear against it. 


832, p. 115. 
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These facts, in short, though “ few and 
far between,” necessarily formed the 
foundation of the Doctor’s volume. 
His own reasonings formed the super- 
structure. The Edinburgh Review 
attacked that superstructure, and, ac- 
cording to the Doctor’s opinion, with 
better arguments than those advanced 
by any other journal. We, on the 
contrary, paid little attention to the 
superstructure, but challenged the cha- 
racter of the foundation, and, we sin- 
cerely believe, struck away the -main 
props of the whole edifice. Little 
wonder, therefore, is it, if, finding it 
difficult satisfactorily to reply to our 
statements, the Doctor should turn 
away from us, and prefer dealing, and 
acknowledge that he finds it “ easier to 
deal with,” the “arguments” of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Our challenge, therefore, must be 
repeated. We were not, we believe, 
so lengthy as to be tedious before ; but 
now we will be so succinct as to leave 
the Doctor no apology for disregarding 
the call. We again tell him, that the 
main principles enounced and defended 
in his volume rested wholly, if founda- 
tion they had at all, upon these three 
facts, — 

I. That the example of Norway is 
worthy of English imitation, inasmuch 
as the people of that country marry late 
in life, and increase slowly. 

II. That, to use his own words, *“* The 
absence of the poor-laws seems to be one 
of the chief blessings of Holland.” 

III. That “ Population, when per- 
mitted its full development, can double 
itself in fifteen years.” 

These three assumptions constituted 
the main support and foundation of his 
whole theory. If these were removed, 
his entire volume rested upon mere 
airy speculation. Our answer, then, 
to these assumptions was as follows :— 

First, That the population of Norway 
had increased, between 1815 and 1825, 
from 835,451, to 1,000,152, or above 
nineteen per cent.; while that of Eng- 
land, between 1821 and 1831, had only 
increased sixteen per cent; and yet 
Dr. Chalmers recommends us to look 
to Norway in order to be taught moral 
restraint, and a slower rate of increase ! 

Secondly, That in Holland, where 
the Doctor tells us there are no poor- 
laws, it is upon record, in a public 
state paper, that in 1823, in the nine 
northern provinces, they numbered 
196,063 poor; and that upon these 
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they expended in the year 5,955,030 
florins, being equal to twenty-four 
bushels of wheat for each. Our English 
expenditure has usually averaged about 
ten bushels to each pauper: and yet 
Dr. Chalmers would send us to Holland 
to learn how to do without poor-laws ! 

Thirdly, That the supposition of a 
natural duplication of population in 
fifteen years was an absurd chimera. 
We remarked that neither Mr. Malthus 
nor Dr. Chalmers had ever applied the 
rules of simple arithmetic to this their 
vague supposition. We therefore sup- 
plied this deficiency ourselves ; and in 
our September Number we presented 
the Doctor with a table, by which it 
appeared, that upon Mr. Malthus’s 
own data, a population of 48 persons 
would only become, in 120 years, 581 ; 
whereas, according to their fancy ofa 
doubling every fifteen years, this same 
population ought to have reached, in that 
time, the enormous number of 12,288 
persons ! 

Such were our objections to Dr. 
Chalmers’s work. He has perused and 
considered them, and what is his reply ? 
Nothing, but some phrases about “ our 
aged friend,” and “ the old gentleman 
who writes in Fraser’s Magazine!” As 
to the facts, he utters nota syllable! 

We have, indeed, some general 
expressions of a belief, that, on 
the point of the evil of premature 
and thoughtless marriages, and the 
value of a good education, we should 
be found essentially toagree. Unques- 
tionably we should. But what is this 
to the purpose? The main drift of the 
Doctor's volume is addressed, not to the 
poor, but to the rich. Its object is not 
to recommend caution and thoughtful- 
ness to the multitude, but to recommend 
certain plans of legislation to those who 
legislate for the multitude. And his 
grand object, above all, is, to procure 
the abolition of the poor-laws. This 
he advocates as a principal means of 
producing “ moral restraint,” or “ fewer 
and later marriages; and to enforce 
it, he tells us, ist, That they are happier 
in Norway than in England, because 
they marry later and increase less. 
2d. That they do better in Holland, 
because they have no poor-laws. And, 
3d, That population, if allowed, would 
double itself in fifteen years. Each of 
these propositions we utterly deny,— 
the first, upon the authority of the census 
of Norway: the second, upon the autho- 
rity of the report of the States General 
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of 1823 : and the ¢hird, upon the autho- 
rity of Cocker’s Arithmetic. Let the 
Doctor admit the fallacy of all his 
assumed facts, and let him withdraw 
his proposition, grounded upon them, 
of a repeal of the poor-laws ; and then 
we are willing enough to meet him on 
the neutral ground of a cordial approval 
of universal education, and a willing 
inculcation of general forethought and 
prudence in contracting matrimony. 
But let him not promulgate statements 
of fact so erroneous as those we have 
pointed out, and then, when the errors 
he has committed are shewn to him, 
fly off to a series of vague generalities 
about the “ connexion between respect- 
able character and respectable economic 
comfort,” which no one has dreamt of 
questioning. Let him remember that 
erroneous statements of fact, however 
guiltless they may be when uninten- 
tional, become falsehoods if they are not, 
on detection, instantly corrected ; and let 
him regulate his conduct accordingly. 
We look to him, as a man of integrity, 
either for a prompt confession of his 
errors as above pointed out, or else 
a satisfactory refutation of our aver- 
ments. The former, we doubt not, 
is his only resource ; but we must con- 
fess we shall feel rather curious to see 
the next edition of his Political Eco- 
nomy purged of the false assumptions 
which at present form its only basis. 

But it is time that we turned our 
attention to the main subject of Dr. 
Chalmers's present pamphlet —to that 
subject which alone could have justi- 
fied us in devoting an entire paper to 
the Doctor’s vagaries. He has given 
us in this tract a condensed, and there- 
fore a striking view of the absurdities 
of his system. He has brought all 
his contradictory statements into close 
juxtaposition ; and we cannot let slip 
the opportunity of exhibiting them, in 
their true light, to the British public. 

The Doctor sets forth his leading 
principle in his title page, “ The su- 
preme* importance of a right moral to 
a right economical state of the commu- 
nity.” And, in the closing paragraph 
of his preface, he thus more fully states 
it:— 

** We affirm of a poor-law, that, viewed 
as an expedient for the relief of distress, 
it is a positive and unmixed evil ;—and of 
all the other merely economic expedients 
for the same objects, not that they are 
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evils, but that at best they afford only a 
fleeting and temporary good, soon to be 
neutralised by a cause whose deadly mis- 
chief nothing else can countervail save a 
thorough education of the people. Let all 
these expedients be tried, successively 
or together, and what we have ventured 
to predict is, that none of them will avail 
for a permanent lightening of our pres- 
sure. It is not home colonisation that 
will do it; it is not the largest practi- 
cable conversion of revenue into capital ; 
it is not the greatest possible enlargement 
of foreign trade; it is not the repeal of 
the corn-laws ; it is not the more equal 
division of property ; it is not the aboli- 
tion of tithes or taxes; and, finally, it is 
not emigration. We think that, before. 
hand, and by the lights of science, one 
and all of these measures are traceable 
to their results, and we have endeavoured 
so to trace them. In our conclusions, 
we have run counter to many of the fond 
imaginations of projectors. Experience 
will decide the question betwixt us; and 
whether, if without an extensive moral 
and educational reform, the future history 
of Britain—marked, on the one hand, by 
the outbreakings of a straitened and dis- 
tempered population, and on the other, by 
the manifold, but abortive attempts of 
the legislature to rectify their condition— 
will not lend a melancholy confirmation 
to all our views.”—Preface, p. xxi. 


And, in the body of his essay, he 
again and again strikes the same chord: 


** Meanwhile, we fear that law can 
do nothing, unless by going to the root 
of the mischief, or instituting a right sys- 
tem of education, and putting into a train 
of abolition the whole system of pauper- 
ism.” p. 50. 

‘‘ The question is, whether shall we 
transform these modern helots, which can 


only be done by a universal and Christian 
education.” p. 57. 


And so in a variety of places. 

Now, to shorten the controversy as 
much as possible, we shall, without a 
word of preface, charge the Doctor with 
two things. 

I. With setting up a fancy or a 
day-dream of his own, which he calls 
Education, as a remedy and panacea for 
all the wrongs and evils of society ; thus 
assigning to it operations and energies 
which are wholly chimerical, and which 
are negatived by all experience. And, 
II. With absurdly and blamably dis- 
countenancing all those practical re- 
medies for known evils, which common 
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sense, and the experience of mankind, 
has pointed and is daily pointing out. 

In the first place, then, we say that 
Dr. Chalmers, in making what he calls 
“ education” the beginning, middle, 
and end of his whole system of national 
economy, sins against both experience 
and common sense. 

Let no one assert or imagine that we 
are disposed to undervalue education. 
On the contrary, we are quite ready to 
join with Dr. Chalmers in furthering 
all his plans and schemes for its uni- 
versal extension. But while we know 
its value and importance, we will not 
absurdly expect miracles from it. Edu- 
cation can do much, but there are many 
things that it cannotdo. It can neither 
suspend the laws of the physical nor of 
the moral world. It cannot arrest the 
tides, nor rule the winds. If it could, 
we would not run the hazard of steam- 
boats! It cannot change the heart of 
man, or make all its votaries Christ- 
ians. If it could, then we would at 
once go all lengths with Dr. Chalmers, 
and say, Provide education for the 
people, and then repeal at one word 
“the statutes at large.” Neither can 


education enable the Irish cotter to pay 


eight guineas an acre for a potato-gar- 
den, without crossing the channel to 
deprive the English labourer of his 
employment. Nor can it teach the 
English weaver, deprived of his work 
by the power-looms, how to avoid 
sacrificing his children in the dreadful 
factory, or how to reach the heart of 
him who owns that factory, and who 
is filling his coffers by the destruction 
of the limbs and lives of crippled and 
murdered infancy. 

Dr. Chalmers is a divine, while we 
are of the “common herd of men.” 
And yet, fond as he is of education, 
and of Christian education too, we in- 
cline to think that he has derived his 
vehement passion for that universal 
remedy more from Adam Smith and 
Malthus than from Moses; and we 
rather opine that he would prefer the 
lessons of the former to those of the 
latter, for the pupils of his favourite 
system ;—at least, we are quite sure of 
this, that his plans, both for the “ moral” 
and “ economical” regulation of the 
people, are directly contrary to those of 
the inspired lawgiver. Moses incul- 
cated education too, and so would we ; 
but Moses did not, like Dr. Chalmers, 
make it the beginning and end of his 
national system; on the contrary, he 
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furnishes us, and, let it be remembered, 
under Divine inspiration, with a code 
of “ economical ” regulations, every 
one of which runs counter to the learned 
Doctor’s whole system. We should 
exceedingly like to call for the Doctor’s 
vote, on the adoption of this Divine 
code in our own country. The rules 
for the constant division and subdivi- 
sion of land,—for guarding against the 
formation of large estates,—for the pre- 
vention of interest-taking and the ac- 
cumulation of money,—and for the 
encouragement of the increase of popu- 
lation, must be exceedingly abhorrent 
to his feelings. At present, however, 
we only refer to the subject to shew, 
that this legislator did not, like Dr. 
Chalmers, consider that “ law can do 
nothing, save instituting a right system 
of education,” but, on the contrary, 
took great pains to enact all those pro- 
visos for the coercion and restraint of 
“ capital,” which we now so much 
need, and the enactment of which Dr. 
Chalmers so much opposes. 

But not only do we find the great 
Jewish legislator opposed to Dr. Chal- 
mers; another authority of great name, 
though of modern times, may now be 
adduced on the same side, and that is no 
other than Dr. Chalmers himself ! 

The learned Doctor’s favourite doc- 
trine, as we have already seen, is that 
of the universal efficiency of education 
to do for a people every thing requisite 
to their happiness and well-being. 
This doctrine is placed in every point 
of view, and supported by every kind 
of argument and illustration. Now hear 
the learned Doctor on the other side of 
the question. 

At pages 26 to 32 of the present 
pamphlet, he presents us with a nar- 
rative and statement of the past history 
and present circumstances of Paisley, 
by a gentleman of the highest character 
and most laboriously acquired know- 
ledge of the subject. This statement 
the Doctor very highly and deservedly 
applauds and atiests. Let us there- 
fore listen to its averments. 

1. Of the former condition of Paisley. 


“« « Nearly one-half of Paisley, at that 
period (1800 ), was built by weavers, from 
savings of their ordinary wages. Every 
house had its garden; and every weaver 
being his own master, could work it when 
he pleased. Many were excellent florists ; 
many possessed a tolerable library, and 
all were politicians ; so that, about the 
period of the French revolution, Mr. Pitt 
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expressed more fear of the unrestricted 
political discussions of the Paisley wea- 
vers, than of 10,000 armed men. Had 
Paisley been then what Paisley is now, 
crowded with half-informed radicals and 
infidels, his fears would have been justi- 
fied; but truth and honest dealing could 
fear nothing from a community consti- 
tuted as Paisley then was; and never, 
perhaps, in the history of the world, was 
there a more convincing proof of the 
folly of being afraid of a universal and 
thorough educ: ation, especially when im- 
pregnated with the religion of the Bible, 
than in the state of Paisley at that period. 

«** At the period alluded to, every man, 
woman, and child above eight or nine 
years of age, could read the Bible; many 
could write and cast accounts; and not a 
few of the weaver’s sons went through a 

regular course at the grammar school. 

To have had a distant relative unable to 
read, or one sent to prison for stealing, 
would have been felt as equally dis- 
graceful. 

‘««*« The inhabitants were so universally 
regular in their attendance upon church, 
and strict afterwards in keeping in-doors, 
that it is recollected, at the end of the 
last century, or commencement of the 
present, that not a living creature, save 
two or three privileged blackguards, w vere 
ever seen walking the streets after divine 
service ; or if any chanced to appear, an 
errand for the doctor was supposed to be 
the probable cause. Family duties were 
generally attended to; and prayer and 
praise were not confined to the Sabbath 
evening ; for on week-days, as well as on 
Sabbath days, the ears of the bystanders 
were regaled with songs of praise issuing 
forth from almost every dwelling ; and, 
in those days, it was no uncommon thing 
to find the highly respectable weaver a 
most consistent and truly useful elder of 
the church.’”—Pp. 28, 2 


2. Of the present state of that town. 


*‘ To state the simple fact, that the 
once quiet, sober, moral, and intelligent 
inhabitants of Paisley, are now, gene- 
rally, a turbulent, immoral, and half. 
educated population, is to state what 
almost every one knows, what many 
mourn over, but for which few seem 
able to propose any remedy.’ 

“In 1818-19, during the Radical pe- 
riod, there were found full three thou- 
sand, Paisley-born and Paisley-bred, who 
could not read; and the decline of in- 
telligence has heen followed by the de- 
cline of that temperance, prudence, and 


economy, which are the cardinal virtues 


of the working-classes ; by which alone 
they can elevate their condition, or pre- 
serve themselves from sinking into the 
most abject poverty.” 
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‘Those who have no consideration 
concerning the things of this life, are not 
likely to have any forethought regarding 
the life to come ; and just in proportion 
as the modern P: aisley weaver is without 
religion, does he despise it. All clergy 
are necessarily hypoc rites, as all kings 
and magistrates are, in their estimation, 
tyrants. Unitarianism, infidelity, or reck- 
less profanity, too generally abound ; and 
the popular cry is against all chure h es- 
tablishments, however much demanded 
by the poverty and irreligion of their 
own town; and against all distinction of 

ranks. Thus, measuring themselves by 
themselves, they would reduce society to 
their own leve). Paisley thus furnishes 
an affecting illustration ofthe declaration 
of Holy Writ, ‘ That righteousness ex- 
alteth a city, but sin is the ruin of any 
people.’ ”. —Pp. 29— 


3. Of the means tn which this change 
was produced. 


‘* The introduction ofthe manufactory 
of imitation Indian shawls, about the 
year 1800, required that each weaver 
should employ one, two, or three boys, 

called draw-boys. Eleven to twelve 
was the usual age, previous to this pe- 
riod, for sending boys to the loom ; but 
as boy s of any age above five were equal 
to this work of drawing, those of ten 
were first employed: then, as the de. 
mand increased, those of nine, eight, 
seven, six, and even five. Girls, too, 
were by and by introduced into the same 
employment, and at equ ally tender years, 
Many a struggle the honest and intelli. 
gent weaver must have had, between his 
duty to his children and his immediate 
interests. The idea of his children 
growing up without schooling, must have 
cost him many a pang; but the idea of 
losing 2s. 6d. or 3s. per week, and paying 
school-w ages beside, proved too great a 
bribe even for parental affection, and, as 
might have been expected, mammon in 
the end prevailed ; and the practice gra- 
dually became too common and familiar 
to excite more than a passing regret. 
Children grew up without either the 
education or the training which the youth 
of the country derive from the school- 
master; and every year, since 1805, has 
sent forth its hundreds of unschooled and 
untamed boys and girls, now become the 
parents of a still ruder, more undisci- 
plined, and ignorant offspring. Nor was 
this all. So. great was the demand for 
draw-boys, that ever and anon the town- 
crier went through the streets, offering, 
not simply 2s. 6d., 3s., or 3s. 6d. a-week 
for the labour of boys and girls, but bed, 
board, and washing, and a penny to 
themselves on Saturday night. This 
was a reward on disobedience to parents 
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—family insubordination, with all its 
train of evils, followed.” —Pp. 29, 30. 

We regret that we are unable to re- 
print the entire narrative; but these 
extracts, which are fairly taken, will 
convey its leading points. And surely, 
if the usual order of ratiocination is not 
to be entirely inverted to please the 
political economists, this evidence does 
most completely destroy, even to utter 
annihilation, the whole theory of the 
learned Doctor. And most strangely 
does he himself incorporate this state- 
ment with his pamphlet; proceeding 
immediately to argue in favour of that 
very theory which had thus been shewn, 
by events themselves, to be utterly 
groundless and chimerical. 

The Doctor’s leading principle, as 
we have already seen, is this, that, 
avoiding as useless and hurtful all 
legislative interference with ‘ capital,” 
or labour, or wages, or subsistence, we 
ought to rely mainly, and in fact wholly, 
upon “a thorough education of the 
people,” as the one sole means by 
which the improvement and salvation 
of the country is to be effected. Fora 
complete confutation of this theory, 
however, we have only to look to the 
facts which he has himself supplied, in 
this narrative, of the prosperity and 
decay ofa single individual town, whose 
history can be traced, and its progres- 
sion ascertained. 

Paisley, according to this able, and, 
we doubt not, accurate narrative, was 
from 1770 to 1780 exactly in that very 
state ard condition into which Dr. 
Chalmers desires to introduce our whole 
population —a desire in which we cor- 
dially concur, and should most gladly 
co-operate. 

Paisley enjoyed “ a thorough educa- 
tion of the people.” “ Every man, 
woman, and child could read the Bible, 
many could read and cast accounts, 
and not a few went through a regular 
course at the grammar-school.” So 
universal was this education, that to 
have had a relative unable to read 
would have been felt as disgraceful as 
if that relative had committed felony ! 

Paisley, too, had a “ Christian edu- 
cation.” So universally regular were 
the people in their attendance upon 
church, and strict afterwards in keeping 
in-doors, that not a living creature, save 
two or three privileged blackguards, 
were ever seen walking the streets after 
Divine service, an errand forthe doctor 
being the only exception.” And not on 
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Sundays only was this religious deco- 
rum apparent, “ for on week-days, as 
well as on Sabbath days, the ears of 
the bystanders were regaled with songs 
of praise issuing forth from almost every 
dwelling.” 

Such was Paisley! and the Doctor 
seems to imagine, that ifhe could make 
the whole empire such as Paisley then 
was, its welfare would be secured, 
without the need of any law for the 
coercion of capital. We should re- 
joice to see the change which he advo- 
cates, but we could not feel the reliance 
on its permanence which he expresses. 
The fiend “ Capital,” if left unrestrained 
in its operations, would soon make a 
desert of this garden. The history of 
Paisley tells us this, with a voice which 
cannot be mistaken. The narrator 
proceeds to say, that 


«« Days of darkness and privation have 
come upon Paisley.” 

“The once quiet, sober, moral, and 
intelligent inhabitants of Paisley are now, 
generally, a turbulent, immoral, and half- 
educated population.” 

“In 1818-19, there were found full 
three thousand, Paisley-born and Paisley- 
bred, who could not read ; and the decline 
of intelligence has been followed by the 
decline of that temperance, prudence, 
and economy, by which alone they can 
elevate their condition, or preserve them- 
selves from sinking into the most abject 
poverty.” 


And now, too, “ just in proportion 
as the modern Paisley weaver is with- 
out religion, does he despise it. Uni- 
tarianism, infidelity, or reckless pro- 
fanity, too greatly abound.” 

Such has been the decline of Paisley ; 
and its operative causes are not un- 
known. ‘The same narrator who la- 
ments the change, tells us also, with the 
greatest distinctness, how that change 
has been brought about. The progress 
of the town, in its downward course, 
is marked with the greatest precision ; 
but that progress, in all its stages, 
directly contradicts all the notions of 
Dr. Chalmers. 

The learned Doctor, when he finds a 
similar case to Paisley in England, 
ascribes every evil, without hesitation, 
to “ the demoralising effects of the poor- 
laws.” Well! here is a town, Doctor, 
in which these evils spring up aud 
prevail without the aid of any such 
laws. You tell us, too, that a “ tho- 
rough and Christian education” would 
entirely clear all these mischiefs out of 
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our land, and would effectually guard 
against their return. But in Paisley 
they had that education, and yet in 
spite of it they have fallen from mo- 
rality and happiness into immorality 
and misery, without hope or prospect 
of their recovery. You tell us, too, that 
England’s pauperism and misery is 
attributable to the working of the poor- 
laws, in producing early and improvi- 
dent marriages; and yet this narrator, 
a witness called by yourself, informs us 
that “‘ early marriages were very com- 
mon” in Paisley’s best days, and pro- 
duced no evil effects. And he tells us, 
too, that “ the Paisley weaver lad, in 
1832, marries equally early, on a pit- 
tance that scarcely supports himself, 
because he has neither judgment nor 
moral principle.” So that it appears 
that early marriages have always pre- 
vailed in Paisley; and it is conceded 
that in her prosperous times they pro- 
duced none of the supposed “attendant 
evils.” And the same early marriages 
take place now, in her evil days, with- 
out any poor-laws to bear the blame of 
having produced them ! 

Every one of the learned Doctor’s 
hypotheses, then, vanish away before 
this simple, and, as he truly calls it, 
most ‘ precious” piece of evidence. 
An educated, Christianly trained, and 
moral population, are seen to become 
ignorant, immoral, turbulent, and mis- 
erable, and that not by “ the demoral- 
ising effects of poor-laws,”’ or the results 
of early marriages and See page 
but by the workings of capital! And 
yet so blind is the Doctor to the mis- 
chiefs of this mighty power, when left 
unrestrained in the hands of selfishness, 
that he even speaks, in a subsequent 
page, in these terms: ‘“ After that 
capital has done its uttermost for the 
population.” Done its uttermost! Yes, 
capital has done its uttermost with our 
people! It has been left, under the 
recommendations of the economists, to 
work its unchecked will with our indus- 
trious classes, till it has reduced them, 
in many parts of the country, to half 
starvation and the sullenness of despair. 
Follow the demon wherever he reigns 
most triumphant! Go where you can 
find the largest monopolists, whether 
in land or in factories, and there you 
shall be sure to find the greatest physi- 
cal misery, the greatest moral degrada- 
tion, and the greatest danger of a con- 
vulsion of reckless fury against those 
who are felt to be nothing but oppres- 
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sors. Every where the capitalist is 
found operating against the wages, the 
means of subsistence, the comfort, the 
morals of the people. His constant 
plan is, first to produce a glut of labour, 
either by importing hands from other 
neighbourhoods, or by increasing the 
day’s work till one man undertakes the 
proper work of two; and then, having 
himself overstocked the market of 
labour, he avails himself of the glut to 
beat down wages. All this, Dr. Chal- 
mers, if not morally blind, can see 
going on every where around him ; and 
yet he takes the side of the —_ 
against the poor, and reproaches the 
latter with being the cause of their own 
misery, by breeding too fast, and thus 
creating a surplus population! All 
these evils, he tells us, “ had their be- 
ginning in the recklessness of our own 
population,”—who ought doubtless to 
have foreseen, forty years ago, the in- 
vention of the power-loom, and to have 
regulated their “ increase of numbers” 
accordingly ! 

But enough of these absurdities. It 
is time we adverted to our second ob- 
jection; namely, that not only does 
Dr. Chalmers ascribe a power to edu- 
cation which is wholly chimerical, but 
so entirely does he idolize it that he will 
** bear no rival near the throne ;” he 
makes it not the first thing only, but 
the second, third, the beginning and the 
ending, of his system of legislation. 

The unpractical nature of this scheme 
is seen the moment we bring it into 
the sphere of actual life. The people 
of Paisley had this education, and 
enjoyed all its connected advantages. 
Yet they were drawn aside and tempted 
to give up all, and that by the mere 
offer of half-a-crown a-week for their 
children, as draw-boys. This poor 
motive is distinctly stated to have been 
the main and indeed sole-operating 
cause in the destruction and demora- 
lization of Paisley. And this half-a- 
crown per week was not needed, either, 
by the people who yielded to its temp- 
tation. They were mechanics earning 
good wages, and enjoying every com- 
fort. Nevertheless, even with them 
the seduction operated, and the sub- 
stantial welfare of their children was 
sacrificed for the sake of an additional 
five pence a-day ! 

This having been the case with 
Paisley, we should like to know how 
Dr. Chalmers proposes to work his 
panacea in such places as Leeds or 
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Manchester. There the realising this 
poor half-crown by the labour of his 
child is not a matter of choice with the 
parent, but of absolute necessity. 

“T have two children at work in the 
factories,” said a poor man to Mr. 
Oastler, “* but I have not had the least 
stroke of work myself for thirteen 
months. They earn seven or eight 
shillings a-week, and that is all we 
have to live on. That little girl, of 
seven years’ old, has to go to her work, 
a mile and half, very early in the 
morning, and she comes home at half- 
past eight at night, and all I see of 
her is to call her up in the morning 
and to send her to bed. And it almost 
makes my heart break ; for we cannot 
get any work, and I know that I am 
living by the death of that child.” 

Another one, a boy, told the same 
gentleman that his father had just 
been discharged, and he himself put 
on to the work that his father had been 
doing. By this change the factory- 
owner saved 10s. 6d. a-week in the 
difference of wages. But then, as the 
boy said, “ It is killing me, and my 
father is idling his time away, and has 
nothing to do.” 

If ignorance increases, then, amongst 
our English manufacturers, we have 
plainly more excuse than could be 
pleaded for the people of Paisley. 
And how does Dr. Chalmers propose 
to meet the case. He pleads for educa- 
tion, a good education, and nothing but 
education. We beg to know how he 
proposes to apply it. 

The schools of Paisley, we suppose, 
are now what the schools of Paisley 
were forty years ago. At least, they 
have hardly diminished in value and 
efficiency. Andin our English manu- 
facturing districts there has been a large 
increase of all the means of instruction. 
There is no difficulty, at present, either 
in Scotland or in England, in obtaining 
education for the children of the poor; 
—the real difficulty is, how to bring 
them into contact with it. In Scotland, 
Dr. Chalmers himself tells us, at least 
in Paisley, they have forsaken the edu- 
cation that is offered them, to send their 
children to earn 2s. 6d. a-week as 
“ draw-boys.” In our own towns a 
necessity is laid upon them, and in a 
majority of cases the children must 
spend their whole time in factories, or 
both parents and children must starve. 
In what way, then, does Dr. Chalmers 
propose to make this state of things, 
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and his favourite plan of an univer- 
sal and thorough education, to work 
together. 

And this brings us to the Factory 
system and the Ten-hours’ bill. Dr. 
Chalmers tells us that there is no hope 
for the country but in “a thorough 
education of the people.” Now a 
document was laid before the factory 
labour committee, by the Rev. Aber- 
crombie L. Gordon, signed by the 
whole of the clergy of Aberdeen (two 
absentees only, excepted), in which 
they declare, as the result of their own 
experience, “that the present long 
confinement of young persons in mills 
and factories is prejudicial to their 
morals, inasmuch as religious instruc- 
tion cannot be adequately obtained ; to 
their mental culture, inasmuch as no 
regular system of education can be 
pursued ; and to their health, inasmuch 
as constitutional debility and disease 
are entailed.” 

The facts upon which this opinion 
was founded are those which are now, 
unfortunately, general to all manufac- 
turing districts. They are mainly 
these : — that the hours of labour have 
been almost universally extended, by 
competition, to the utmost limits that 
the human frame will sustain. That 
they commonly extend to fourteen hours 
of actual attendance at the factory, for 
both adults and infants — frequently to 
fifteen or sixteen, and sometimes to 
seventeen or eighteen hours per day. 
That even the shortest of such periods 
totally disqualifies a child from attend- 
ing a day-school with the least profit; 
and that the longer periods, which are 
now too common, even oblige the 
children to spend the greater part of 
the Sunday in bed. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is plain that the genera- 
tion which is now rising up in our ma- 
nufacturing districts, must inevitably 
be one of the worst educated and most 
immoral that the country, in modern 
times, has ever known. 

Under these circumstances we ask 
Dr. Chalmers for his vote on the 
Factory-bill. Placing his whole re- 
liance on education, and seeing, as he 
must see, that under the present factory 
system the children of these districts 
cannot be educated ; it appears an in- 
evitable consequence that he must be a 
warm supporter of that Ten-hours’ bill, 
one great object of which is not only 
to save the lives of the children, but 
also to rescue a few hours from their 
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weekly toil for the purposes of mental 
and moral cultivation. 

But no !—to our uncontrollable dis- 
gust, we find Dr. Chalmers amongst 
the opponents of that merciful and 
necessary measure. Disgust, we re- 
peat, almost as much at the absurd 
tenacity with which he clings to every 
shred of a cold-blooded system of 
“economy,” as at the deficiency in 
moral feeling which is_ inevitably 
chargeable upon every one who would 
stand by and see infants murdered, 
soul and body, by myriads, rather than 
do aught inconsistent with “ the prin- 
ciples of Adam Smith.” Dr. Chalmers 
sees, fully sees, and forcibly describes, 
the evils to which we allude, and yet 
his vote is given against the only means 
that has been proposed for their re- 
moval. He tells us that the Factory- 
bill “ vainly promises to remedy” these 
evils. He calls it “a bungling legis- 
lation ;” tells us that it proposes “ to 
violate the parental rights of the people 
of England ” (which is wholly untrue), 
and assures us that “law can do 
nothing unless by going to the root of 
the mischief; or constituting a right 
system of education, and putting into 
a train of abolition the whole system 
of pauperism.” 

His tenacious adherence to a system 
has here even brought Dr. Chalmers, 
apparently, into an absolute dishonesty, 
or palpable misrepresentation ; though 
we doubt not that he himself is even 
now scarcely aware of that which must 
have been unintentional when com- 
mitted. He tells us— 


“ We might collect innumerable testi- 
monies from England, on the distempered 
state of its operative population. But 
we shall only instance the almost uni- 
versal cry from its manufacturing districts 
in behalf of the Factory-bill.” ‘It is 
amelancholy outlook for the next genera- 
tion, that, with so large a portion of 
England’s boyhood,” &c. ‘‘ The pro- 
posal is to violate parental rights of the 
people of England,” &c. ‘“ It is thus 
that England with her ever-teeming 
philanthropy, has placed herself in a 
dilemma.” 


Thus, again and again, does Dr. 
Chalmers represent the factory system 
as an English grievance; and the Fac- 
tory-bill as an English question. He 
does this that he may be enabled to 
argue that the evil has grown out of 
the English poor-laws. Thus, he tells 
us: — 
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“« That is truly a bungling legislation, 
which seeks to obtain its object by a 
compensation of errors; which, on the 
one hand, would, by the artificial influence 
of a poor-law, foster population ; and, on 
the other, by the artifical restraint of a 
penal statute, would lay oppressive in- 
terdict on the unavoidable consequences 
of its excess.” p. 118. 


But how ignorant, or how dishonest, 
does all this misrepresentation make 
Dr. Chalmers appear, in the eyes of 
those numerous persons who are ac- 
quainted with the facts ; and who know 
that the factory system and its evils are 
no more exclusively English than they 
are exclusively Scotch; that the “ cry 
has risen from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts” of Scotland as well as of Eng- 
land; that scores of petitions, with 
thousands of signatures, have been sent 
up from North Britain ; that the parlia- 
mentary inquiry was occupied during 
much of its time in examining Scottish 
evidence ; that two most important 
documents, in favour of the bill, were 
laid before it, one signed by all the 
clergy of Aberdeen, the other by those 
of Arbroath ; that as many as nine or 
ten witnesses from Scotland were heard ; 
and that their evidence fills nearly one 
hundred folio pages, and details a state 
of things which almost leaves in the 
back-ground all the atrocities even of 
our English factories! How, we repeat, 
does it sound, after all this, to hear 
Dr. Chalmers, who either knows these 
things, or ought to know them, speak- 
ing again and again, in the most pointed 
manner, of the whole system as an 
English system, and as one of the evils 
growing out of the English poor-laws ! 
Even supposing that we fully exonerate 
him, as we must, from all intentional 
misrepresentation, and also pardon his 
inexcusable ignorance of facts so noto- 
rious, still, what value can be attached 
to the statements or the arguments ofa 
man who thus deals with the matters 
which he undertakes to explain ? 

Thus, however, it is that Dr. Chal- 
mers constantly proceeds. Not content 
with claiming for education the first 
and highest place among the remedies 
for our existing evils, he insists upon 
making it the only one, and resists to 
the uttermost every other proposition 
which aims to benefit our distressed 
population. “ We affirm,” says he, 
“ of a poor-law, that it is a positive 
and unmixed evil; and of all the other 
merely economic expedients for the 
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same object, that at best they afford 
only a fleeting and temporary good.” 
And we are reduced, if the learned 
Doctor is to be believed, to the sim- 
plest alternative ; namely, to close with 
and adopt his plans, or to give up all 
in mere despair ! 

In as few words as may be, then, 
let us contrast the Doctor’s panacea 
with the plans which those who follow 
Mr. Sadler would suggest. No two 
views of domestic policy can more 
widely differ; and it surely is of the 
last importance to ascertain on which 
side truth, and fact, and experience are 
found. Both parties are agreed on 
one point, and on one only,—to wit, 
that the great existing evil is the glut 
of labour in the market. And both 
will agree in Dr. Chalmers’s own pro- 
position, that “it is only when the 
market ceases to be overstocked with 
human labour, that labourers have the 
dictation of their own terms, or can 
treat independently with their em- 
ployers.” The question, then, is, how 
the market is thus to be relieved, and 
the labourers restored to an independent 
position? And here the parties divide, 
and become diametrically opposed. 

I. The Doctor’s assumption is, that 
“a resolute moral principlé on the 
part of workmen could alone have 
prevented the catastrophe ; and a like 
moral principle, and nothing else, can 
fully and permanently recover it.”— 
“In virtue of their restrained and 
regulated families, the means of sub- 
sistence will be more liberally shared 
among them.”—* It is by their own 
exertion and self-denial alone that they 
can win their way to it.” 

Thus it is clear that the Doctor leaves 
the working of this, his one sole re- 
medy, entirely to the labourers them- 
selves. He tells us this again and 
again. ‘“* Law can do nothing,” except 
“by putting into a train of total abo- 
lition the whole system of pauperism.” 
Now this said abolition, inasmuch as 
its immediate effect would be to place 
the operatives still more entirely at the 
mercy of their masters than they even 
now are, is obviously not calculated 
or intended, in itself, to help the oper- 
atives, or to render them more in- 
dependent, but merely to drive them 
to what the Doctor calls “ their own 
exertions.” 

Let us look, then, for a moment, 
at what the Doctor expects and desires 
of the working classes. It is, by pru- 
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dence and foresight, to diminish their 
own numbers, and thus to relieve the 
market of that surplus labour which at 
present weighs it down. This is the 
course he so earnestly recommends ; 
to this object his favourite education 
is mainly intended to conduce; and 
by this course, and this only, he assures 
them, can permanent relief be obtained. 

Now let us look at this point closely 
and practically. The labourers are to 
adjust their own numbers by their own 
prudence and foresight. The only way 
in which they can proceed towards this 
end is that which the Doctor would 
doubtless strongly recommend, namely, 
that no man should marry until he 
could arrive at a tolerable degree 
of certainty, that his earnings would 
suffice to maintain both himself and 
his wife, and the largest family he 
could expect to have, taking into ac- 
count an average share of casualties,— 
such as sickness, want of work, and 
similar misfortunes. 

Now, in the first place, it will be ob- 
served, that this remedial plan—which 
the Doctor, too, declares to be the only 
one holding out the least hope—is itself 
altogether destitute of the smallest grain 
ofreliefto the present sufferers. It does 
nothing, itattempts nothing, to relieve at 
once the acknowledged evil, the exist- 
ing pressure on the labour-market. All 
that it ever proposes to effect is this, 
that, by preventing a large proportion 
of future marriages, it will stop, inci- 
piently, that supply which would other- 
wise be poured into the market several 
years hence, supposing the young men 
and women of the present day were to 
marry, and produce offspring as here- 
tofore. 

But next observe how this relief, 
entirely postponed, obviously, for se- 
veral years to come, is to be obtained. 
Distant and doubtful is the efficiency 
of the remedy ; but the price paid for 
it, the sacrifice demanded, is neither 
distant nor doubtful. The entire of 
that immense body of the working 
classes whose wages are small, whose 
employment is uncertain and often in- 
termitted, and who cannot, therefore, 
be held to occupy an independent 
place in society, are wholly and en- 
tirely debarred from matrimony. In 
our agricultural districts, 6s., 7s., or 8s. 
a-week is now considered to be a fair 
rate of wages for a single man,—and 
the employment, even at this rate, is 
often uncertain. Of course, the whole 
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of this immense class must be held 
condemned to perpetual celibacy. 
Of our manufacturing population, we 
shewed in our last Number, on the 
testimony of three members of parlia- 
ment, that the weavers of Scotland 
were earning at the present time 5s. 4d. 
per week, those of Oldham 3s. 7d. per 
week (an average, including children) ; 
and those of Macclesfield only 4s. 7d. 
Plainly, then,all these immense masses 
are alike consigned by the learned 
Doctor to hopeless solitude, and that, 
not for their own good, but that the 
children of others may be enabled, in 
future years, to obtain a higher rate of 
wages ! 

Did ever a more chimerical or im- 
practicable scheme insult the public 
ear! A general stoppage of the tides 
of the ocean would be a far more 
feasible scheme ; and yet the Doctor 
assures us that in this, and in this alone, 
is reposed the only hope for the labour- 
ers of England. Sad, indeed, would 
be their lot were there the least ground 
for this frightful assumption. 

But now let us turn the picture, and 
look for a moment at the opposite 
theory. 

II. While the Doctor declares it 
mere folly to attempt any thing for the 
present relief of the acknowledged 
pressure, the contrary theory asserts 
the task to be both simple and easy. 
It aims at once, and without doubt or 
delay, to take a certain portion of la- 
bour out of the market, wherever there 
is fair ground for the legislature thus 
to interfere. And such ground pre- 
sents itself in various points of view. 
Humanity, for instance, without refer- 
ence to policy, imperatively demands 
that an instant stop be put to that sys- 
tem of excessive infant labour by which, 
it is proved, four thousand out of five 
thousand are destroyed before they 
reach their twentieth years. The pro- 
posed enactment, by limiting their 
labour to ten hours daily, will stop 
this horrid system of infant immola- 
tion. And policy, too, though it be 
not allowed to raise its voice against 
that of humanity, may be heard in sup- 
port of the cause of mercy. Policy 
approves the change, since it goes 
directly to relieve the labour-market. 
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If the work now obtained by working 
the children twelve and fourteen hours 
per day be needed, then a further sup- 
ply of hands must be sought, to make 
up for the deficiency occasioned b 
the new limitation. Every fresh de- 
mand like this tends greatly to lighten 
the market of labour: it takes up at 
once the unemployed ; it even creates 
a demand for more than can be found ; 
and thus the labourer is placed on 
more independent terms, and his scanty 
wages begin to rise. That relief which 
Dr. Chalmers would postpone to the 
next generation, here is found, to a 
certain extent, at once, and found in 
the path of justice and mercy. 

And so of the Irish poor. These 
harassed wretches are forced upon the 
labour- market of England, because 
nothing but starvation awaits them at 
home. Remove this danger, and the 
Irishman wanders no more. A million 
a-year, now paid to these foreign auxi- 
liaries, to the detriment of our own 
agricultural population, would thus be 
restored to its natural channels, and the 
poor-rates would be diminished by an 
equal sum. Thus, with ease, with ra- 
pidity, and with justice, another im- 
mense relief, in a second and perfectly 
new direction, might be given to that 
over-burdened market of labour, which 
constitutes, as both parties at once 
confess, the great practical difficulty 
of our case. 

In like manner, another relief might 
be afforded by the general adoption 
of a system of cottage allotments. Most 
obviously, and beyond an instant doubt, 
must this expedient operate so far to 
raise the agricultural labourer, as to 
place him just where Dr. Chalmers 
wishes to see him, namely, in a situa- 
tion to “ treat independently with his 
employer.” What delays, then, its 
immediate adoption? But no! says 
Dr. Chalmers; “ education, and no- 
thing else, is the only remedy !” 

But enough has been said to indicate 
both the opposing nature of these two 
systems, and also, we should hope, to 
give our readers some insight into their 
respective merits. To go more fully 
into the details of that which we es- 
pouse, will be the object and endeavour 
of our remaining essays. 
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MEDITATIONS FOR MAY-DAY. 
BY SIR MORGAN o’DOHERTY, BART. 


De.icutTep am I to behold the first volume of the new series of Sir Walter’s 
poetry! Delighted—as it proves that a demand still exists, and —if I may trust 
the concurrent gossip of all the booksellers’ shops which I have visited —a very 
great demand, for the most spirit-stirring poet of the day. 

Here, then, I have the commencement of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, the first fuel of that great blaze of genius, which so long illuminated our 
literary horizon. I remember the day I first read those ballads, with as keen a 
vividness as I do the most important affair of my life. Indeed, there are few 
of us now waxing towards the “ sere and yellow leaf”—who have passed the 
« mezzo cammin della nostra vita”—if we have had any taste for literature at all 
in our earlier days—but must recollect the poems of Scott as epochs in our 
mental history. Such poetry will never come to us again. The rising gene- 
ration may have poets of their own, (though I do not see them; nor do I 
expect, with Barry Cornwall, in his preface to his pretty volume of Songs, that 
“ Je printemps reviendra,” at least in any great hurry) ; but if they have, they are 
dumb and tuneless to us, whose hair is inclined to the present ministry— 

Whose whiskers have turned, 
Though once rosy they burnt— 
What a terrible turn for our whiskers—to Grey ! 


No—there is no use of talking about it—Scott was the poet of the war. He 
stirred our blood as with the sound of a trumpet; and nobody has since awakened 
that “ dread horn,” nor will again, until England is doing battle as she was, boy, 
when I was a lad, and a stripling, and a youth—with the whole world. 

I say there is not a man among us who could not tell you stories of his first 
reading of Scott. I have many a tale of my own; but I prefer telling one of Sir 
Adam Ferguson’s. It may be known, from history and regimental colours, that 
we were warring once on a time — 

‘In our hot youth, when George the Third was king” — 


in the Peninsula, and that something like fighting went forward on occasion— 
and among the fights, not the least glorious was that of Albuera, won by Lord 
Beresford, contrary to all the arguments of Colonel Napier, who proves that his 
lordship was defeated. The French, to be sure, were of a different opinion ; for they 
ran away, leaving the field and a great many good fellows of their own stiff and 
stark upon it; which shews satisfactorily that they had not studied the excellent 
work of Col. Napier with due attention Well, in that battle was Adam Ferguson, 
then a captain in—I forget what regiment; and he, on the morning of the fight, 
had received a copy of the Lady of the Lake, sent him by the author, his old, 
and, to the last, his attached friend. Sir Adam had begun to read the book, 
when the attack of the Polish lancers commenced, and he was obliged to attend 
to a combat more personally pressing than the adventures of “ the stag who 
at morn had drunk his fill.” After a short time his regiment halted under 
some cover—perhaps a wall—perhaps a hedge—perhaps a mound—and there, 
while the firing and charging of the French were going forward fast and furious, 
under a canopy of bullets, Sir Adam read, to a large circle of congregated soldiers, 
(officers, my dear fellow, were soldiers in those days, whatever they may be 
now,) the Lady of the Lake. There is a situation for you! The poetry of 
Scott recited to the hoarse music of the musket and the cannon, and the clinking 
treble of the clashing sabre and bayonet. No—not bayonet; for the French 
never gave us an opportunity of hearing our bayonets ring against theirs. 

I have often wished that Davie Wilkie would paint a picture on this subject. 
The Reading of the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo by the Chelsea Pensioners, 
has been made immortal under his hands. What does he think of the Reading of 
the Lady of the Lake to the Fiftieth—the old dirty half hundred—under the fire 
of Albuera ? 

I do not know what put it into my head to talk of this ; but, as I have gone 
so far, I shall not delete what I have done. The sight of the Minstredsy, I sup- 
pose, has inspired me to think of the days gone by; and, after all, what can 
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be a better introduction to what it was really my mood to speak of, than a reminis- 
cence of those times when there was something better worth talking about 
than the budget of Althorp, or the emancipation of the old clothesmen? What I 
was, in fact, going to chatter, or, perhaps, to twaddle about, is the posture and 
state of political parties among us at the present writing. 

And pleasant they are. Here I have my poor old friend, the Blue and Yel- 
low, lying by my side; and, if I were addicted to the sin of punning, I might 
say that it has been lying from the first day of its existence, and never was lying 
in more pitiful condition than itis at this very moment. It had always the shame 
of Whiggery about it—it has now the filth of the contact of the Treasury—a 
touch which defileth worse than pitch. Yet shall I quote from it with joy a 
couple of screeds, that have done my heart good. 

Screed the first is— 


“It is with feelings of the deepest regret and disappointment that we find our- 
selves once more engaged in writing an article upon the State of Ireland. Let not 
our Hibernian friends and readers consider this admission to be founded upon any 
want of sympathy for them, or upon any disrespect towards their country. We can 
assure them, in all sincerity and singleness of heart, that from the day of passing the 
Relief Bill, we had hoped a separate disquisition upon Ireland would have become 
as absurd and as unnecessary as an essay upon the separate interests of the Vale of 
Aylesbury or of the Isle of Thanet. So long as we considered Ireland the victim 
of oppression and of intolerance, the pages of this journal were devoted to her cause 
and to her wrongs ; and no effort of ours has been omitted that could bring before 
the public a prac ctic al view of her condition, physical, moral, and political. We pride 
ourselves peculiarly on one claim to public attention; our observations have ever 
been of a practical nature, and not only intended but calculated to suggest the re- 
medy, in describing the evil—to excite to the discharge of duty on the part of the 
legislature, on the part of communities, and of individuals—rather than to exasperate 
angry passions, and to create useless discontent. We had fondly hoped, that, with 
the reign of intolerance and injustice, our occupation as Reviewers of high grievances 
would have been gone. We have resisted manifold and great temptations presented 
to us by Mr. Sadler and others, [I do not think, my friend, it cost ye much pains to 
keep your hands off Sadler ; he is rather troublesome touching, ] and have neither nib- 
bled nor bit at the light summer-fly of the pamphleteer, or at the heavy bait of the 
report of a parliamentary committee, believi ing that a full reliance might be placed 
upon the natural progress of knowledge, the extension of good principles, and of 
national prosperity. We had hoped that we should at length see Ireland all that her 
poets and orators have told us, in describing all that she is and that she is not. We 
must confess, that, in many important particulars, our expectations have been griev- 
ously disappointed. In many respects the condition of Ireland has not improved, 
in some it has retrograded ; and if our views were confined within the narrow limits 
of the present,—if we did not think that, as intelligent and responsible beings, we 
are also bound to consider the future—we should sink in discouragement, if not in 
despair. Our Tory friends must not misconstrue these observations.” 
Let not our Tory friends rejoice, quoth the reviewer. He needed not to have 
told us this. We do not rejoice. We grieve—we grieve much for the fatal 
measure that prostrated Protestant ascendency in Ireland; we grieve still more 
for the means by which that prostration was effected, and for the persons who 
brought it about. But I must also say that I rejoice as a prophet, though I 
mourn asa man. I take it for granted that Cassandra herself had some pride of 
art about her; and that though she grieved sufficiently at the overthrow of Troy, 
“ and Priam’s kingdom stout,” she still could not help saying that she had 
predicted it, though in vain. Here, then, is the confession of the great Whig 
oracle—that all which they recommended— that their grand panacea for Ireland 
—that the main object of more than half a century's labours, is ineffectual—that 
we have our work before us still, and that Ireland is still to be honoured by the 
notice of the Edinburgh Review. Why, Jefirey, or Napier, or whoever you are 
that manage that now very effete and feckless concern, we—I myself I among 
the rest—told you soa hundred times already. And we tell you again, that, 
even under the administration of Sir John Cam Hobhouse —clever, illustrious, 
and ingenious, as that magnificent butt of Lord Byron fancies himself to be, and 
as the rascal bankrupt mob of the Westminster wagabondery vote him—-so will 
Ireland remain, as long as the system of conciliation or truckling is persevered 
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in; that is, until there is a total change of our policy towards Ireland—until we 
go back to the old Whig government of that unhappy island. 

The old Whig government I deliberately say. Rejoiced am I in soul to find 
that the modern Whig government is looked upon by the fellows whom they have 
‘mancipated, as most pitiful, and utterly to be despised. Poor beggarly Blue 
and Yellow puts up a whining supplication in their behalf. 

“‘ Some vindication of the Whigs is contained in one of the publications whose 
titles are prefixed to this article; but we are disposed to carry the vindication farther, 
We ask, who first dared to assert the principle of Irish independence?’ The Whig, 
Molyneux. Who excited, directed, and controlled, those national energies, which, 
by a bloodless revolution, successfully resisted and overthrew an usurped dominion? 
The Whigs, Charlemont and Grattan. Who first called upon the Imperial Parliament, 
in the words of truth and wisdom, to emancipate the Roman Catholic?’ The Whig, 
Fox. Who abandoned office sooner than renounce the principles of religious free- 
dom? The Whigs, Grey, Lansdowne, and their colleagues. Who secured for Irish 
agriculture its freedom of trade ; who wrung from a reluctant government an inquiry 
into the abuses of the courts of justice ; and who, both under adverse and friendly 
administrations, enforced the necessity of reforming the abuses of the Irish Church? 
The Whig, Newport. Who, in the midst of professional avocations, and in the 
enjoyment of Parliamentary fame, secured to the Irish people the practical protection 
of a grand jury, exercising legally its important criminal duties? The Whig, Horner. 
[Oh! oh £2 oh £2! oh !2!!}] What power led on the party in those glorious con- 
flicts during the debates on the Catholic Association Bill? It was the ‘ might of 
Brougham.’ With whom originated that searching inquiry, which, by truth and 
evidence, overthrew the prejudice and ignorance opposed to Catholic Emancipation ? 
The Whig, Althorp. To sum up all, we refer boldly to the whole course of legisla- 
tive proceedings from the year 1780,” &c. &c. 

Yes—I admit that the modern Whigs did much mischief; indeed, I do not 
recollect the time, since my eye-teeth were cut, when I was not perfectly ready 
to make such an admission with the greatest pleasure ; but I say, Go back to the 
old Whigs. 1f Fox did what he is here so justly accused of, his father was a 
member of an administration which kept the penal laws in their full vigour. 
Lord Charlemont never voted for letting the Papists loose upon us—he always 
voted to the contrary. Molyneux, the friend of Locke, was, of course, a wor- 
shipper of Old Glorious, and would have thought it a profanation not to drink 
the immortal memory of him who won the battle on 

«« July the first in Old Bridge Town.” 

As for the rest, I make them a present to any body who claims them. Grattan 
was a noisy, worthless, and corrupt demagogue, without a tithe of the talent or 
the sincerity of O’Connell. Besides, that said Grattan laid it down as a sine qué 
non, that there should be a Protestant ascendency in Ireland—that the church, 
the state, the house of lords, the house of commons, the army, the navy, in all 
their branches and degrees, should be Protestant. Lansdowne is only an absentee 
landlord of the most ragged peasantry in the world. It is a common saying in 
the town of Tralee, (I leave it to Maurice O’Connell, who knows the ground as 
well as I do myself,) that you may, at a fair, put your finger on one of Lord 
Lansdowne’s tenants, merely by his superiority in raggedness. Horner was a 
horrid quack. It is quite enough to say of him, that it is to him we owe the 
bullion report, and all the waggon-load of mischief which it has occasioned. The 
might of Brougham is no doubt very properly puffed in the Edinburgh, of which 
he was for so many years (as I should think he still continues to be,) “‘ a constant 
contributor ;” but, in the name of all that is contrary to might, why should any 
thing pretending to have a character, panegyrise the nothingness of old blockhead 
Newport? He is one of the set whom the Emancipation Bill has put to sleep. 
Having done the mischief, he is very properly turned off by them on whose 
behalf he laboured. It is quite right that those who profit by the treason should 
spurn the traitor. So, good night to the Hutchinsons of Cork and Tipperary, 
the Newports of Waterford, the Maurice Fitzgeralds of Kerry, the Sir Henry 
Parnells of the Queen’s County, and the rest of that rubbish. By the by, 
Sawney, I wish you joy of returning a discarded Irishman for a borough north 
of the Tweed—for bonny Dundee. In old times you kept your ain fish-guts for 
your ain sea-maws, and none but a Scotchman sat among the forty-five. This is 
reform with a vengeance ! 
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No, Jack; this parading of the merits of the modern Whigs will not do. 
Give me the old Whigs. I appeal from new to old; and, like the magician in 
the Arabian Nights, prefer the original. It was they who passed the penal laws 
in the days of the good Queen Anne, and worked upon them as long as they had 
power, under the Georges. The Edinburgh reviewer here tells us, that it is in 
vain to wish for the restoration of that code. Perhaps so. It is the only code, 
however, which gave peace and prosperity to Ireland. By and by we may have 
a repeal of the union—then a separation of the empire—then a civil war—then 
for the days of Elizabeth, and Oliver, and William once again ; and then—why, 
then, Jack, I do not see why we should again make the mistake we have now 
made. So fill your glass—here is the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of 
the great and good King William, who saved us from Popery, slavery, wooden 
shoes, and brass money; and may he who will not drink this toast, be rammed, 
crammed, and jammed into the great gun of Athlone, to be spattered against the 
walls of Aughrim into sparables for Orangemen’s shoes—and a fig for the Bishop 
of Cork! Observe, that by this closing prayer I do not mean my own good and 
true old friend, Sam Kyle, who worthily, and with the honour and love of all, 
fills the Corcagian throne ecclesiastical at the present moment; but a predecessor 
of his, one Peter Browne, who has long since gone to his place. 

By the book before us—I mean, the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
beaming in all the beauty of Turner and Finden—to say nothing of Scott and 
Lockhart, and the old bards themselves — 

“* who wrote 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens,” 

and the rest of those blood-warming rhymes — we cannot always live in this 
beastly eondition of degraded intellect. The genius of jackassery is not always 
to rule us in an avatar of Althorp. I cannot be such a Gentoo as to believe in 
any thing so pagan. Mark my word for it, Jack, we shall have Toryism up once 
more. Perhaps this grizzled pate of mine may be snug under the sod ; but you, 
who are twenty years younger, will find my prediction correct ; and then—then 
—then—when there is something to talk about—something to contend for, some 
passion to be roused, some heroism to be displayed, some honesty, some sin- 
cerity, some warm feeling, some generous ideas in the world—then we may have 
a poet once more ; but not till then. 

I see that these ragamuffin reviewers are trying to make a case for their par- 
liamentary friends. The unpopularity of the party with the press cannot be 
denied, and therefore the press is thus abused and disparaged : 

«« At no time were those publications ever more careless of the foundation on 
which their statements of fact rest. Some of them, for instance, have been going on 
week after week amusing the public with accounts of events both at home and abroad, 
—as changes in the ministry —resignations and accessions in the offices— removals 
of foreign ambassadors—movements in the French and Belgian governments—nego- 
tiations about Poland and Turkey,—and a variety of other tales, which a few days 
have uniformly shewn to be mere fictions of the brain. Others have been attacking 
the government, or the reformed parliament, for intentions which the event has 
proved never to have been entertained. But it has frequently happened, that attacks 
have been made against both for not doing what had actually been done, or for 
having done something which it was impossible to do. Thus the same post brought 
to Edinburgh a serious charge against the ministers for giving a seat at the Admiralty 
to an officer of cavalry—the gentleman in question being a post-captain in the navy ; 
and another charge as serious, for having been so long without taking any steps on 
two important questions, then standing on the books of the two Houses—the notice 
of a bill upon the one, and the commitment of a bill upon the other—it having been 
read a second time :—all these, and a thousand other things of the like kind, may be 
passed over as the common run of errors into which the necessity of daily publication 
is so apt to betray its victims. But such things are among the chief means resorted 
to in order to further what seems a pretty ¢ general design in some parts of the press, 
to run down all public men, in and out of place, and without any exception. Where 
these can be attacked, either in what they say or do, or by any perversion of their 
speeches, or misrepresentation of their conduct, the attack is made v igorously. When 
there is room for commendation, a profound silence is the only indication of ‘approval, 
or rather that there is no possibility of attacking them. As for defending them from 
any attack, how glaring soever its injustice, that is quite out of the question. So 
that, to have any thing like a chance of fair play, a statesman must have a newspaper 
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—he must become himself an editor! and then, though he would probably have all 
the rest of the profession, without any one exception, upon his back, he would at 
least have one channel through which he might contradict the imputations cast upon 
him. But the good sense of the country is a better security for those who do their 
duty ; and it has never been more strikingly exhibited than during the last two. years ; 
por at any part of this period so usefully as since the general election called the 
Reform-bill into operation.” 

So the best public instructors are most good-for-nothing fellows after all. Yet 
I must say in their behalf, that if nothing more atrocious can be adduced against 
them than the mistake of an obscure post-captian for an obscure cavalry officer— 
one unknown Berkeley who saw no service at sea, for another unknown Berkeley 
who saw no service at land — if nothing worse can be alleged than that they were 
not versant in the personal history of that gentleman whom Gloucester rejected 
with such marvellous alacrity the very moment it was known that he had obtained 
office under the Whigs—why, they may well be pardoned. Were they wrong in 
the other things here objected to them? Have there been no choppings and 
changings in the cabinet? Where is the amiable Durham, and the modest 
Howick? Is the sage Goderich—the unribboned Ripon—still presiding over 
the colonies? Is the army in the hands of the handsome Hobhouse? and Ireland 
tuled over by the mild-tempered Stanley? Are there no movements in the French 
and Belgic governments ?—no negotiations about Poland and Turkey? Why, 
my dear Macvey, my good Baconfly, it does require an immense stock of brass 
to blame the newspapers for “‘ amusing the public” with these stories. They 
are all fictions, says the Edinburgh reviewer. All truth, say I. And I 
leave to the reader, gentle or ungentle, to decide which. There has been nothing 
but changing in the English cabinet; the doctrinaires are tottering in France; 
the Belgian ministry has been overturned this week ; Constantinople is the focus 
of a mass of the most intricate intrigues that ever appeared in the annals of diplo- 
macy, if indeed it be not in the safe gripe of Russia already ; ‘no important question 
save one has been carried in either of our houses of parliament since they met ;— 
and yet the newspapers are “ careless of the foundation on which their statements 
of fact rest,” merely because they announce these unpalatable truths. As for the 
lofty scorn of the editors, and the indignation expressed at the idea of a statesman 
being connected with a newspaper, I leave that to the journals themselves. 
It comes with a good grace from a partisan of a ministry of which the Lord 
Chancellor is editor of a Penny Magazine—the Lord Advocate editor of a 
Review——and the Paymaster of the Forces, the Governor of Jamaica, the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Tonian Islands, and some others among 
them, contributors to namby-pamby Annuals. Gentlemen of the press, you must 
not let yourselves be insulted with impunity by such people. They have no 
right to look down upon you. 

Ay, my dear Master Macvey, there have been choppings and changings, and 
there will be more ere long. While I write, I am gratified to find that Althorp 
has been beaten on the malt-duty. A majority of ten has floored him ; and that 
is but the beginning of other floorings. Our worthy government will soon dis- 
cover that they may get over ordinary scrapes; but they will totter in earnest 
when once they begin to be pinched on money-questions—Here, waiter, bring 
mea potof heavy! I must drink in malt success to the malt majority.—By 
the first of June—a day of glorious recollection—dear Tories, I shall have better 
news for you. We shall be looking up, even before I descend to Hades. 

Here, however, comes one of Mr. Moyes’s devils, telling me that the month 
is just out, and that they want to impose the last sheet. The Fraser Papers, he 
says, are in hand ; and the finisher of the Magazine, like the finisher of the law, 
is arranging his last lines. I therefore must conclude— 

** Trusting to meet you all in merrier tune, 
With better prospects, and with hopes more bright ; 
When Time’s due course brings round the first of June, 
The honoured day of Howe’s illustrious fight.” M. O’D. 

*,* On reflection, I think it was at Talavera that Sir Adam Ferguson read 
the Lady of the Lake—not at Albuera. But it is not worth while altering what 
Ihave written. I shall ask Adam for more correct particulars against the next 
number of Fraser. I am right, however, in substance. 
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THE FRASER PAPERS FOR MAY. 


AUTHENTIC VERSION OF COLERIDGE’S TWO ROUND SPACES —GALT’S BOGLE CORBET — 
A GENTLEMAN'S REMINISCENCES: LORD ERSKINE, PRINCE CAMUTO, DUKE OF KENT, 
DOCTOR PARR=— THE EQUILIBRIUM OF THE EGG— TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
VISCOUNT EXMOUTH—THE CURSE OF THE SON OF SKALLAGRIM—BRITISH JEWS— 
ANTISLAVERY PAPERS—TOM MOORE, TRANSUBSTANTIATION-——-JOHN BULL UV. JOHN 
SOANE— DAN MACCLISE AND SIR MORGAN 0’ DOHERTY — THE COBBETTS’ AND FRA« 
SER’s MAGAZINES——TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE, BULWER’S IMPERTINENCE, THE STAMP- 
DUTY ON NEWSPAPERS. 


We gladly publish the following letter. We are happy to be the means of 
giving publicity to a correct version of any poem of Coleridge’s ; though we must 
say that our copy of the “ Two round Spaces” was not so corrupt as our corre- 
spondent seems to think. Where are “ The Devil’s Thoughts ?” 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

I trouble you with a few lines on the subject of Mr. Coleridge’s “‘ Two round 
Spaces on a Tombstone,” published i in your February Number, and referred to in that 
for March. In the latter notice you have stated one important circumstance in the 
history of these lines, viz. that they were composed twenty years ago—and not, 
as might have been supposed from your first article, after the death of Sir James 
Mackintosh. This, however, is not all which it is desirable should be known of the 
matter. In fact, Mr. Coleridge never for an instant supposed that Sir James Mackin- 
tosh had the least connexion with the absurd and wanton attacks on him in the 
Edinburgh Review, nor ever entertained animosity against that gentleman on any 
other account. The verses occurred to their author in consequence of his having 
seen the late eminent lawyer to whom they refer, in Grasmere churchyard. They were 
repeated at the moment to a distinguished literary friend, who was ‘amused by them 
wrote them down, and afterwards permitted copies to be taken ; one of which (a very 
corrupt one) probably enabled you to give publicity and permanence to a whimsical 
and sportive trifle. Such, I have reason to know, is the true story of “The two 
Round Spaces.” Those who best know Mr. Coleridge are, I believe, the least likely 
to suspect him of revenging himself, for real or supposed ill- treatment, by vituperative 
pasquinades ; ; and in this case, 1 repeat, there was neither the reality nor the suppo- 
sition of injury to give rise to such a mode of retaliation. 

I address these lines to you, not so much for the sake of the great man himself, 
on whom you have (I doubt not unintentionally) been the means of bringing the 
imputation of an act of vindictiveness, as because these petty personal charges are 
the favourite pretexts of all who, disliking the generous and profound moral principles 
expounded and enforced in Mr. Coleridge’s writings, defame the man out of enmity 
to the philosopher. It is well to take from them even one sligh* topic of flippant 
gainsaying, by which they might otherwise mislead the unstable or ignorant. 

I enclose a copy of the poem which has suggested this letter. It is much more 
correct than yours. The three omitted lines contain, as you are aware, nothing either* 
profane, licentious, or malignant. But they might offend the straight-lacedness of 
some in our time—-though suitable enough in an extempore burlesque, never meant 
for publication. I am, sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
Knightsbridge, April 17, 1833. J.S. 


The devil believes that the Lord will come, 

Stealing a march without beat of drum, 

About the same time that he came last, 

On an old Christmas day, in a snowy blast ; 

Till he bids the trump blow, nor body nor soul stirs, 

For the dead men’s heads have slipp'd under their bolsters. 


O ho! brother bard, in our churchyard 

Both bed and bolster are soft and green— 

Save one alone, and that’s of stone, 

And in it lies a counsellor keen : 

’T would be a square tomb, if ’twere not too long ; 

’Tis fenced round with irons, tall, spearlike, and strong. 


* We have published something very like them already. 
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This fellow from Aberdeen here did skip, 

With a waxy face and a blabber lip— 

And a black tooth in front, to shew in part 

What was the colour of his whole heart. 

This counsellor sweet ——this Scotchman complete, 
The devil scotch him for a snake,— 

I trust he lies in his grave awake. 


On the sixth of January, 
When all is white, both high and low, 
As a Cheshire yeoman’s dairy, 

Brother bard, ho! ho! believe it or no, 
On that tall tomb to you I'll show, 
Before sunrise and after cockcrow, 
Two round spaces void of snow. 


On those two spaces void of snow, 
Have sat in the night, for an hour or so, 
He kicking his heels, she cursing her corns, 
All to the tune of the wind in their horns, 
The devil and his grannam, with a snow-blast to fan ’em, 
Expecting and hoping the trumpet to blow ; 
For they are cocksure of the fellow below, 
8. T..C. 
My pear Sir, 

I wish you would ask Galt what he means, at p. 237 of the third volume 
of Bogle Corbet, by making an American say, ‘‘ He does speak of a dreadful privilege 
in the ocean’s tide, which makes Malachi Bran’s saw-mill at the sea-shore to hop 
twice a-day backwards.” At first I was inclined to consider the expression as a 
random flash ; but it has often since seemed to me to contain or allude to a profound 
and great discovery of a mechanical power in nature, hitherto overlooked, and to 
refer to some mode of making the tides useful in mill purposes. Inquire if he had 
this thought in his head ; because, if he had, it is as important as original. 

To Oliver Yorke, Esq. Yours, &c. 


The reply to this inquiry we are enabled to present to our readers. 
Dear Yorke, 

Say to your friend that I have long been of opinion that steam will only 
be permanently useful in inland works and for steam-boats. The sea I consider as a 
great mill-dam, a head of water, and that there would be no difficulty in applying it 
and the tides as a mechanical power. 
_ For example, what is to prevent us from digging a hollow at the sea-shore, making 
it water-tight like a dry-dock, building a mill in it, and leading on to the mill a lade 
of the water to set it a-going, or to make the tides subservient to turning mills, like the 
water-works which were at old London Bridge, or the mill at Wandsworth. The 
discovery of the principle is not mine; but I will now take the merit of having 
suggested its universal adaptation. Lighthouses may hereafter be converted into 
grist-mills, as well as beacons, and the sea-shore become the resort of manufacturers, 
for other purposes than to dook five times a-day, like ‘the bodies” from Paisley at 
Gourock. Yours, &c. Joun Gatr. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES, FROM A GENTLEMAN'S PORTFOLIO. 


I have certainly no right deference to rank, for T am continually committing the 


most unheard-of atrocities against etiquette. This evening, Judge W—— and Lady 
M—— called on me, having heard I was convalescent. Without thinking that my 


table was covered with papers, I invited them to take tea ; but when Benjamin brought 
in the tray, there was no place for it. Upon which I desired him to set it on a chair, 
a wooden-bottomed one ; and as my eyes precluded candles, we drank tea with the 
light of the fire, from the chair. It never once occurred to me till the second cup 
that this was a very absurd proceeding. 

The late Lord Erskine had something of the same infirmity. He sometimes called 
on me, and always came with the postman’s knock; which he commonly made use 
of, as he had observed servants more readily answered it. 

One morning I had occasion to see him, and went to his house. As I was stand- 
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ing at the door, after knocking, and before it was answered, a woman came to it also, 
with a tea -cup ‘under the corner of her shawl, which the wind blew aside, and I saw 
and smelt that it contained about halfa gillofrum. But before I could speak on the 
subject to her, his lordship himself opened the door, dressed in a pair of shabby 
pantaloons, besmeared with whiting, without coat or waistcoat, and wore only 
dressing-gown. ; 

Another time, when my old friend A:neas Morrison was seeing the prorogation, 
(his lordship was then Ch icellor,) observing Morrison below the bar, he sent one 
of the messengers with his card to him, on which was delineated with a pencil the picture 
of aturtle, and written under it, “ Ready at half-past six to-morrow —come.” There’s 
a Lord Chancellor of Great Britain for you, on the woolsack in all his dignity ! 

But I suppose these kind of eccentricities are more common than the world is 
willing to believe. I once happened to dine in a party with Prince Camuto, the head 
of the Septinsular Re; _— - In going home our way lay i in the same direction, and 
his highness ordered a servant, who was in attendance with a lantern, to go forward 
to my lodgings, and accompanied me himself to the door. 

The late Duke of Kent had occasional fits of this simplicity. He used to appoint 
me to wait on him at my dinner-hour, which was exceedingly inconvenient ; and 
accordingly I took the liberty of mentioning it, adding, that I would come at any 
other time. Nor was I aware of the solecism I had committed, till he laughed 
heartily at the absence of mind in which it was said. 

On the morning before he went on his fatal journey to the south-west of England, 
he sent down a groom, between the hours of five and six o’clock in the morning, 
to get from me a paper. By the by, it was curious, being the draft of a long letter 
from his royal highness to the Prince Regent. 

On another occasion I went with some foreieners of the highest rank to see the 
docks before breakfast. In returning they grew hungry, and we went into a small 
public-house in the neighbourhood of Billingsgate, and got some cold meat served 
on an uncovered deal table. We were then not far from Eastcheap, and I reminded 
them of the circumstance, and of Sir John Falstaff with Prince Hal. 

When in Sicily, I dined one day with a large company, at which were “ dukes, 
and sic-like fools,” and two princesses. I remember it chiefly on account of a tunny 
fish, as big as a whale, served whole. The ladies, in defiance of Mother Bunch, as 
the weather was warm, swilled iced punch like troopers, till their faces grew red and 
their eyes bleezy. One of them was a ripe dowager, whose original ugliness was 
improved with old age. 

An old friend of mine mentioned once that he fell in with that starched model of 
propriety George IV., when a young man, w alking alone in the lobbies of one of the 
theatres, and peeping in the most swell manner into the boxes by the holes in the 
doors. 

Once I was in the king’s closet in the favourite villa near Palermo, and saw on 
the table a number of petitions, which Ferdinand had been reading. They were 
written on pieces of paper that a printer’s devil would have been ashamed of, and 
evidently came from persons of the humblest condition. By the way, it was on the 
evening of the marriage-day of the present citizen King and Queen of the French. 
The attendant, in speaking of her majesty, said she was a very good person; and 
drawing the back of his hand upwards on his chin, in the Sicilian manner, said, 
“* Mai, poco spirito.” A friend, not well versed in Italian, gave a most calum- 
nious interpretation of the phrase, by inquiring if she was really addicted to dram- 
drinking. 

Dr. Parr was another violater of etiquette. I met him at dinner once in St. James’s 
Square. When the cloth was removed, his pipe, as usual, was brought in ; but the 
servants forgot that tap-room utensil a spit-box. The old man, however, in no degree 
disconcerted at the omission, rose and he ‘Iped himself from the sideboard, which was 
set out with gold and silver plate, to a golden vase. It served the purpose as well, 
till a basin of water was procured. 

These lapses of decorum are innocent enough, and perhaps would not be deserving 
of recollection, did they not afford, as it were, chinks to let one peep into the univer- 
sality of the natural character of men. 


a 


An anonymous rhymer sends us the following : 


THE EQUILIBRIUM OF THE EGG. 


You've heard, my dearest Fraser, The story of the egg, sir, 
Of Columbus’s old story ; How he set it bolt upright, 
You’ve read it, or you may, sir— Like a goose on one leg, sir; 
’Tis even now before ye. And shamed their jealous spite. 
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Ah! little did he think, sir, 
That great and glorious man, 
That our men of quills and ink, sir, 
Would bethink them of his plan. 


For our Radicals pretend, sir, 
That the goose-egg of our state 

Must be set upon its end, sir, 
Most vertically straight. 


For how can it be just, sir, 
That one poor side should lie 

All grovelling in the dust, sir, 
With the other side on high? 


And so un-Babbage-like, sir, 
As its structure appears, 

It surely must strike, sir, 
The very blind with fears. 


Tis like the Leaning Tower, sir, 
As staggering and unsound ; 

It must fall every hour, sir, 
Though it never come to ground. 


Any fool might set it up, sir— 
Tis the simplest undertaking— 
As firm as in a cup, sir, 
With a very little breaking. 


So bigh ’bove any stee ple 
The majesty we'll raise 
Of the glorious ten-pound people, 
With our Russells, Broughams, and 
Greys. 


And the balance of the state, sir, 
We’ll venture now to make it 

True to a feather’s weight, sir, 
That any straw may shake it. 


No longer shall it lie, sir, 

As of old, so strong and sound ; 
Though a little bit awry, sir, 

Fast rooted to the ground. 


Now some were so unwise, sir, 
As to say the vital swell, 

However the egg lies, sir, 
Would circulate as well. 


And they said (but oh ! 
So scandalous a libel! 

The plan was like that ais 
We read of in the Bible. 


_ on 


That Dagon was a block, sir, 
That they set up and adored ; 

But he fell” upon his flock, sir— 
And so they were all floor'd. 


But oh! the wild halloo, sir, 

That came from the sweet throats 
Of that patriot sage crew, sir, 

The trusty ten-pound votes. 


What care we for the facts, sir, 
Of the rascally old Tories— 
Their ancient almanacs, sir, 
And all their lying stories ? 


The Equilibrium of the Egg. 


We want not their experience— 
We've known it all too long ; 

They'll learn another year hence 
The worth of their old song. 


Their reason and their right, sir, 
Be it clear as the sun, 

Yet a Grub Street farthing light, sir, 
Is worth them every one. 


The wisdom of our sires, sir, 
Was but an errant fool ; 

And they a pack of liars, sir, 
To our new reforming school. 


Now be your fathers’ sons, sir, 

And let well alone they tell us; 
But what’s our larning done, sir, 

If we think like those old feilows? 


Besides our constitution, 
If it can’t be made to meee 
With Euclid and with N ewton, 
And the “‘ tribe doctrinaire,’ 


To Joe Hume and to Hone, sir, 
We'll send her straight to school : 

She was made for them alone, sir, 
And not for England's rule. 


For though sense may serve the turn, 
sir, 
Of plain and simple men, 
By philosophy we learn, sir, 
To unsettle all agen. 


Now the Tories were coquetting, 
And the Waverers reforming, 

And the Whigs were abetting, 
And the Radicals were storming. 


So those ingenious men, sir, 
Soon decided the case : 

They broke the egg, and then, sir, 
They set it on its base. 


And oh! the golden tide, sir, 
That issued forth amain : 

And then the noodles tried, sir, 
‘To patch it up again. 


*T will make a glorious slobber 
For a very short time, 

For every public robber 
And prentice-boy of crime. 


But how will they be able, 

When they’ve finish’d their first feast, 
To fill the supper-table 

Of the many-headed beast ? 


I guess they'll be fain, sir, 
‘When tithes and rents are gone, 
To fight a Welsh main, sir, 
O’Connor and O’ Don. 


And I really dare not tell, sir 
W hat 1 see of all the rest— 
If e’er you dreamt of hell, sir, 
’Tis so you'll know it best. 
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A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION AND RESPECT TO THE MEMORY OF ADMIRAL VISCOUNT 
EXMOUTH, BY AN OFFICER OF HIGH RANK WHO SERVED WITH HIS LORDSHIP AT 
ALGIERS. 





A icury chief has sunk to holy rest! 

A chief amongst the bravest and the best. 
Deep-rooted@orrow speaks from shore to shore, 
And Britain mourns her Exmouth now no more. 
If intrepidity of hand and heart 

In British seamen ever form’d a part, 

With skill to guide, or manly soul to dare— 
None, none could boast a greater, nobler share. 
*Twas his the raging elements to brave, 

O’er rocks stretch forth the ready hand to save, 
And snatch despairing hundreds from the grave. 
The bright achievements of his arduous race 
Cold lifeless marble can but faintly trace ; 
Whilst modesty, humanity, and zeal — 

A life devoted to his country’s weal— 
Religious, bountiful —his fruitful mind 

At once declared him of the noblest kind. 

Such was this matchless seaman’s proud career, 
Shewing the course for Britain’s sons to steer ; 
And, like the chief, a life of glory end— 

The pious Christian, tender father, friend. 
Throngs flock’d around his unpretending bier, 
While fond affection pour’d the silent tear. 
Peace to his manes, in their last abode! 
Surrender’d, through his Saviour, to his God. 


We are sorry that what J. G. calls our airs to contributors, cannot be, so far 
as he is concerned, airs of favourable odour. His verses are pretty enough, but 
we cannot find room for them. We may, however, publish hereafter (can’t say 
when) the lines on England—the Turkish Lover to his Mistress—the Return (by 
Eliza)—to the Winds—the Warrior's Last Slumber—and some more which we 
cannot now specify. We decline the Irish Protestant’s Thanksgiving Hymn; 
and, for the fiftieth time, we declare that we cannot undertake to return short MSS. 
The correspondents who require that we should, do not know the trouble it would 
give us. One copy of verses we squeeze in here. It is a Runic ballad ; and as 
becomes all Runic ballads, most bloody-minded. The very name puts one in 
mind of Valhalla: it is 




























THE CURSE OF THE SON OF SKALLAGRIM. 


A NORSE BALLAD. 






When the tyrant Erik Blodexe in Norway was the king, 
Brave Egill, son of Skallagrim, came unto the Gule-Thing ; * 
From Iceland did he come express upon a voyage far, 

The chief who aided Athelstane with a band of Vikingar. 


Twas at the battle of Brunanburg for England’s king he fought, 
And far away from fatherland, was far away from thought. 

So when the father of his wife in Norway died, her brother 
Bergaumund seized the inheritance, unmindful of another. 


Brave Egill was a skald— then kings and heroes poets were ; 
And when he served in England’s wars, and was taken prisoner, 
Redeem’d his life from Erik’s doom by singing in his praise 

A lay of twenty strophes— yet was loved not for his lays. 


Yes, and when died his son beloved, he sought himself to die ; 

And hunger sat upon his heart, and famine in his eye. 

But his daughter saved him with her prayer, to chant memorial verse, 
Which she would carve on tablet wood in Runic characters. 


* The word thing expresses an assize, signifying, in the ancient language of the 
North, a popular assembly, court of justice, or assize; abthing, a general meeting of 
that kind ; and alls-herjar-thing, the general convention of chiefs, nobles, or lords. 
The diet of Norway is called to this day the ster-thing,—a great assembly. 


































The British Jew. 


The chieftain came to claim his right, the son of Skallagrim, 
Although King Erik and his queen, Gunihlda, loved not him. 

Of hazel-twigs, together bound with a sacred band, stretched they 
The ring, in the midst of an ample field, upon the trial day. 


The judges sat within the ring, three districts, twelve for each,— 
From Fiordefylke, from Sognefylke, and Hordafylke. Then speech 
Lying Bergaumund found, and said, ** The offspring of a slave 

The property in question by law could never have.” 


Then Arinbicern, Egill’s friend, with compurgators twelve, 
Witness‘d, O Egill, that thy wife was born of no such elve, 
But, of ingenuous birth derived, had right unto the same ; 
And the judges to give sentence rose in favour of the claim. 


But then the queen, his enemy, her kinsmen did advise 

To cut, O shame! the sacred cord, and break up the assize. 
And thereupon the chieftain wrong’d, his adversary dared 
To single fight in desert isle, and all who interfered. 


King Erik sorely was incensed, but no swords were worn that day 
By him or by his champions, so Egill ’scaped away. 

But as on the sea-shore he stood, he by his friend was told 

An outlaw he had been declared, the famous and the bold. 


Then Arinbicern gave to him a bark and thirty men, 

To pass the seas, and to forego his vengeance there and then. 

But still it burn’d within his soul; and, lurking on the shore, 

He slew Bergaumund,—would to Heaven that he had slain no more! 


The chieftain met King Erik’s son, young Ragnvold, feasting high, 
And slew the child for his parents’ crime—alas! so young to die! 
Then, ere for Iceland he set sail, one of his Oars he took, 

And on it stuck a Horse’s head, and, raising it, thus spoke : 


«Here I of vengeance set the rod, and hence direct the curse 
Against King Erik and his queen, Gunihlda—she the worse!” 
Then toward the fated land he turned that Horse’s head, and cried, 
«Thus be the gods who built this land by Egill’s curse defied ! 


O let them wander, nor find rest, until they shall expel 

King Erik and Queen Gunihlda from the land they rule not well !” 
And this curse in Runic characters he carved upon the oar, 

And, fix’d within a rocky cleft, left it standing on the shore. 


The malediction took effect, and at no distant day ; 

But this is theme for other fitte, or for a second lay. 

And surely such injustice would to the ruin of the land, 

Unless the gods whom it adored right vengeance should command. 


Note by the author: 


The subject of the foregoing ballad relates to a very early instance of the popular 
mode of trial, that by jury. ‘‘ Of the rude elements of the trial by jury,” says 
Wheaton, in his thrice-excellent History of the Northmen, ‘‘ there are many traces to 
be found in the ancient annals of the North. In the saga of the famous chieftain 
Egill, son of Skallagrim, there is a curious and picturesque account of a civil trial in 
Norway, in the reign of King Erik Blodexe, respecting an inheritance claimed by 
that chieftain.” The reader will find the story of this little poem given with much 
effect by the historian just quoted. 


A great number of political papers are under consideration. We shall make 
a clearing of them next month. 


The British Jew who appeals to his fellow-countrymen (Ridgway, 1833), and 
—— Hebrew emancipation on arguments from scraps of opera, is an ass. 
le asks,— 


“Is not the situation of the Jew, between the taunting on the one hand, and the 
deprivation on the other, similar to the torture of Enea, in Didone : 
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‘Se resto sul lido 
Se sciolgo le vele 
Infido crudel, 
Mi sento chiamar,’ &c. 
Is it not the worst of cruelty, to feed a man for the support of animal life, and at the 
same time to torture him in mind? Does it not resemble the foie gras,” &c. &c. 


Does not the animal from which the foie gras comes, vastly resemble the author 
of this nonsense? Certainly. He is a goose. Enea in Didone! If uo better 
arguments are adduced, we shall stick to Cobbett. But in truth the matter 
deserves to be treated seriously ; and therefore we shall say nothing about it 
while referring to our British Opera Jew. 


We have really an intolerable quantity of the Anti-Slavery papers sent to us, 
and we want them not. We know other offices besides ours where they are 
treated as waste paper. If there be any really honest persons connected with the 
Aldermanbury Street concern, we request them to inquire whether the waste of 
paper and printing (extra fine thirty-two shilling a ream paper, and seventy shilling 
a sheet printing) is fair upon the funds of the Society. There must be a vast 
quantity of thieving going forward there, and surely there should arise some 
Joseph Hume among them to check it. 


Apropos of the following epigrams ; we have read Tom Moore’s nonsensical 
book. Anacreon in Heaven, it appears, believes in transubstantiation! But we 
shall have a better opportunity of discussing the Irish gentleman by and by. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION ! 
IMPROMPTU, 
On a priest’s remarking, in a conversation upon ancient religion and literature, the 
absurdity of Diomed’s victory over Mars and Venus, in the Iliad. 
Tyabs ctavriv.k—SO.on. 

You wonder the ancients could ever believe 

Tydides could fight with the gods, and defeat ’em ; 
But is it not equally hard to conceive 

How you, holy Father, can make gods, and eat ’em?* 


EPIGRAM, 
On reading, in the controversy between Messrs. Pope and Maguire, of a mouse who 
escaped during mass with a consecrated hest. 
“ There was a mouse — ——. 
Artepibulus.t Like another Mars — 
A mouse among all mice without a peer!” 
Cowrrr’s Homer—Battle of the Frogs and Mice, lin. 327. 
When priests can admit an occurrence so odd, 
As a mouse running off with the Lord of all Glory ; 
Which is better,—to think that a wafer is God, 
Or that they who say this—run away with the story ? 


EXCUSE 
For the foregoing lines, in reply to the censure of a friend. 
I’m well aware that some will damn 
The author of this epigram ; 
For nothing gives them more vexation 
Than doubting transubstantiation. 
But let them make no fuss about it— 
*Tis very wrong to think I doubt it; 
As they will certainly discover, 
If they will read this story over. 
When Alexander, Philip’s son, 
Proud of the conquests he bad won, 
Issued commands that every nation 
In Greece should pay him adoration ; 
ae Sa lca laine a si ay in_—_«_ 
* «« Ecquem tam amentem esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, Deum credat esse ?”— 
Cicero de Natura Deorum. 
+ “ One that lies in wait for bread.”~-CowPer. 





John Bull v. John Soane. 


Struck with amazement at the king, 

All were divided on the thing, 

Till by the Spartan state at last 

The following decree was past : 

“ Since Alexander witus to be, 

Let him necome a deity!” * 

Thus when our Mother Church has said, 
Th’ Almighty’s in a bit of bread, 

I, like the Spartans long ago, 

Say, ‘‘ Let it, if she t1xes, be so!” 
Rest, then, in peace, ye bigots !—rest, 
Nor quarrel with my harmless jest. 


ERIneEnsIs. 


JOHN BULL U. SIR JOHN SOANE. 
We give the following as we received it. 


Str,—tThe adage of not looking a gift-horse in the mouth has been most ungra- 
ciously disregarded on the occasion of Sir John Soane’s donation to the public ; for, 
so far from being all admiration at the knight’s munificence, John Bull has thought 
proper to lecture him on the paramount duty of providing for his family, instead of 
ostentatiously founding and endowing a separate establishment for his collection of 
virti, after his decease. His intended bequest of thirty thousand pounds for this pur- 
pose has drawn forth as much ill-natured remark, as if he had taken that sum out of 
the pockets of the public. Poor Sir John seems to have rather overshot the mark this 
time: so long as he sent donations of fifty and five hundred guineas to the Artists’ 
Fund, and similar institutions, the newspapers extolled his liberality, nem. con.,—not 
one of them threw out any hints as to his indulging his vanity, while he neglected 
those who had some natural claims upon his benevolence. Now, on the contrary, 
he is held up rather for reprobation than for praise—stigmatised as hard-hearted 
and unfeeling. 

Not a little cant has been uttered in regard to Sir John’s bequest, and his son’s 
petition against it, in parliament and out of parliament, by the newspapers themselves, 
or in the shape of letters from correspondents. Old Cobbett, who, it must be owned, 
has no very great taste for museums of any kind, seeing that they are of no service 
either to the Hampshire plough-boys or ‘the Lancashire weavers, did any thing but 
compliment the architect for his generosity towards the public. Some have even 
gone still farther, and affect to consider his donation actually injurious, as setting an 
example that ought to be discouraged—a very dangerous precedent, which may 
induce others to impoverish their families for the sake of acquiring posthumous cele- 
brity for themselves. Surely those who utter such stuff must be anxious to obtain, 
as che “aply as possible, an ante- -posthumous reputation for excessive morality. The 
veriest Quixote in legislation would hardly think of enacting a law to prevent persons 
a too patriotic, a 5 le Sir Jobn Soane, to the injury of their own immediate relatives, 
for there are very few now-a-days w ho require to be so coerced. Whatever it may 
be in itself, the ‘knight's s example is not likely to prove at all contagious ; and there- 
fore to legislate upon it would be about as wise as to bring in a bill to prevent people 
going from town to town giving away their money by handfuls, as Mr. Webb did 
some few years ago. Parents are not particularly apt to neglect their families’ pecu- 
niary interests: vanity as well as afiection induce most to attend to them with all 
desirable carefulness. At any rate, few are disposed to commit any posthumous 
extravagance of the kind, however they may injure their children by selfish extra- 
vagance during their lifetime. 

It may be questioned whether any of the parties, who now see so much to censure 
in Sir John’s conduct, would have uny scruple to be put down in his will for a legacy 
of thirty, or even sixty thousand pounds. ‘They would in such case most probably 
be of opinion, that the remainder of his property would furnish a very handsome 
provision for his family, who are now by those over.charitable persons most uncha- 
ritably consigned to the workhouse! “Surely the busybodies must have gauged 
Sir John’s s pocket very accurately, before they ventured to assert that the alienation 
of thirty thousand pounds from his family would leave them absolutely destitute. 
Independently of this sum, ample provision may yet remain for his grandchildren,— 
far greater, perhaps, than they have had reason to look forward to. 


° , Adare pedy ody AAG Sieteaine Aaxsdaipovios T ixeiva, ‘wtids "AAiZavdees Bovasras 
bos shveu, igre sds. — ALAN. Var. Hist. lib. ii. cap. xix. 
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How far Sir John Soane may be justified in his conduct towards his surviving 
son, it is impossible for me to say. The severity of the one can be measured only 
by the offence given by the other; and that is probably known only to the parties 
themselves. With the merits of this individual case, therefore, I have nothing to 
do—do not even so much as offer a single conjecture. Yet I apprehend it would 
not be greatly for the benefit of society, were a parent altogether restrained from 
disposing of his property after his death to the prejudice of his child. Morally, 
a man is bound to provide for his offspring ; but then the latter are also bound to 
respect and obedience by the same ties: nor is it at all desirable that children should 
be rendered entirely irresponsible to, and independent of their parents, as would be 
the case were the latter debarred from having recourse, under any circumstances, to 
the dernier ressort of disherison. 

Besides, if ounce we interfere in such matters, where are we to stop?’ We might 
next attempt to give children the power of controlling their parents’ expenditure, 
on the ground that a man is morally bound not only to bequeath to them all he has 
accumulated, but to accumulate and lay by for them as much as possible. 

I am, Sir, &c. 














Pater Parratus. 















Dear Nott, 

I dropped in at MacClise’s this morning, to take a peep at his picture of 
All-Hallow-e’en, before it was carted off to Somerset House. I wish with all my 
heart you had seen this truly Irish picture —full of life aud—but of course you'll go 
to the Exhibition. 

I know you whistle “The Wedding of Ballyporeen” to perfection ; so, while 
I’m waiting for my chop, I'll try and describe some of the humours of Snap-apple- 
night for you ; and as | mean to sup with you and the boys this evening, you may 
make your own of the song, and, since | have got a bit of cold, and we are all 
bothered by the influenza, sing it for us. 

Thanks for the five-gallon jar. Yours, 
Junior United Service Club, Monday. M,. O’D. 

















For a portrait of this one, a portrait of that, 
Looking down, looking up, or most vulgarly fat ; 
For such pictures I care not one brass penny-piece— 
Give me beauty and fun, as combined by MacClise. 
Where the grace and the good-humoured spirit, 
That in the Green Isle they inherit, 
Are depicted with vigorous merit, 
Assembled on All-Hallow-eve. 


Of all days in the year, none’s like All-Hallow-eve 
For poteen and sweethearts—and if they deceive, 
Why, sorrow go with them ! — we'll trust that next year 
Will bring us more luck, if it brings not more cheer. 
With the snap-apple merrily turning, 
With the hoarded nut pleasantly burning, 
While the feet on the floor all go churning, 
To celebrate All-Hallow-e’en. 















There Norah, like Eve, while the apple she eyed, 
Saw temptation in Tim, serpent-like at her side ; 
** The red rover,” Mick mouthed, as it came from the lass ; 
And the candle Con caught, while the pippin did pass. 
Then such laughing, and quaffing, and squalling, 
Such romping, and ranting, and mauling, 
With whistling, and singing, and bawling, 
To celebrate All-Hallow-eve. 










There stood Nancy and Willy the sailor together, 
Burning nuts in a nook, safe from wind and from weather ; 
And if fairly they burn, it will certainly prove 
That their hearts, like the kernels, were glowing —with love. 
‘“‘ That is my nut,” cried Willy, so sprightly ; 
“ See, tis burning quite purely and brightly — 
It says I love daily and nightly, 
This truth-telling All-Hallow-eve.” 































All-Hallow Eve. 


Old Mauriah now drew her seeshteen to the fi-er, 
And Patrick and Sheelah their places took by her ; 
The cards are displayed, and the cut is well made— 
Diamonds, hearts, kings and queens, but no ill-omened spade. 
‘* My diamond, my sweetheart, my queen ! 
Love and riches such auguries mean— 
Believe it, the truth will be seen 
This fortunate All-Hallow-eve.” 





Next was melted the lead, and young Kate did essay 

In the water to pour it, through the bow of a key ; 

But falsely it fell, as sly Kathleen could tell— 

Though it lay just like truth in the depth of a well. 
For it gave her a hump-backed shoemaker, 
One eye, and half swaddler, half quaker. 
So she vowed that wild Barney should take her 

Ere the melting on next Hallow-eve. 


That old subject of discord, an apple, being thrown 
In a tub full of water, ’twixt Nelly and Joan, 
To catch it they dip over face, neck, and ears ; 
And they laugh, though like Niobe covered with tears. 
Then the boys, with mouths and necks straining, 
While hair, nose, and eye-lash, are raining, 
Snap and dive, without ever complaining, 
For apples on All-Hallow eve. 


Then Dermod, the fighter, smart Mary led out, 
And neatly she trips, as he foots it about ; 
And smack go his fingers, and smack go his lips, 
As she covers the buckle, with hands on her hips. 

Now up to each other advancing, 

Now figuring, capering, prancing — 

Sure never was seen such dancing ; 

O glory to All-Hallow-eve ! 


This was all very well, till the piper, in fun, 
Said his elbow and bellows both fairly were done ; 
His windpipe, his drone, and his chanter were dry, 
His heart in a flame, and his throat in a fry. 
Then they drank, and theystill called for “more, boys !” 
And whisky came pouring galore, boys; 
While they shouted with all their hearts’ core, boys, 
A welcome to All-Hallow-eve. 


Nooks and corners, though shady, still served for to shew 
Each lad had his lass, and each belle had her beau. 
For warm looks and warm hearts, hot love and hot hands, 
Hot speeches, hot heads —Ireland’s land of all lands ! 
Some pressing the girls—to drinking ; 
Some kissing —some only a-winking ; 
Some laughing —but all on love thinking, 

On October's last day, Hallow-eve. 


This is a very excellent song of Sir Morgan's. Why the deuce did he not 
say any thing of the picture of Crofty Croker, which, we understand, appears as 
large as life in one of the groups? That is shabby of the Ensign ; but we sup- 
pose he is jealous of Croft. No wonder; for Crofty is one of the cleverest 
fellows that ever wrote on Irish affairs. 




















TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

Mr. Cobbett, some time ago, in presenting a petition praying for the removal 
of the taxes on knowledge, observed, that he did not think the petitioners could 
mean the taxes on newspapers ; because, said he, they should be called taxes on 
lies and nonsense. In this remark he agrees with “an esteemed correspondent” 
of our own, who, in a former volume, maintained that a tax on newspapers was 
a tax on ignorance. 
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Some of the contributors to Recrna are, therefore, in unison of opinion with 
the member for Oldham; but it seems that we have not the same favour in the 
eyes of that venerable gentleman’s kindred. In a magazine, edited by his sons, 
we were last month attacked on this subject of the newspaper taxation, as follows: 


“© In the last Number of Fraser’s Magazine, however, in which the epithet of 
‘shabby’ is applied to Mr. Bulwer, because that gentleman has proposed to have the 
tax abolished, there are the following remarks : 

“« «The question of removing the sts amp-duty off newspapers is one of more serious 
import: ance than may appear at first sight, and therefore we shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss it here; but we may remark, that every one connected with the newspaper-trade, 
whether as proprietor, editor, or writer, with whom we have conversed, and we have 
many opportunities of knowing the sentiments of that body, exclaim against the 
uncalled-for impertinence of such persons as this Bulwer, in proposing to legislate on 
their concerns, without condescending to make the slightest communication with them (!) 
They think that they have a right to expect, that the courtesy employed towards 
other trades should be exercised in their case, and that some inquiry should be made 
into their opinions and feelings before laws which may so vitally affect them should 
be enacted.’”’ 


We have reprinted our own observations, in order that our readers may re- 
peruse them with all the honour or disgrace which has been couferred wpon them 
by italics and notes of apostrophe by the Cobbetts. 

Before we go any further into the matter, we must explain why we called 
Bulwer shabby in this business. It was not because he wished to have the news- 
paper-tax or any other tax abolished; but because a correspondent of ours had 
distinctly accused him of endeavouring to get that particular impost reduced 
for some shabby object of his own; that, in fact, he purposed entering into news- 
paper speculations, and wished to save his pocket the expense of advancing for 
the stamps. We observed that the mark of shabbiness was in that, as in every 
thing else, characteristic of Bulwer; and we are not by any means desirous of 
retracting the observation. 

But, passing that by, as a matter of the smallest moment, let us see what is 
the commentary immediately offered upon our brief remarks on the newspaper 
question. 


“« This [our paragraph just quoted] is worth the attention of our readers, Here 
are really strong grounds of objection distinctly made known to us. Is it but a trade, 
then, after all? ‘The ignorant public, whose eyes these proprietors, editors, or writers, 
profess to keep open, have been simple enough to suppose that this was not a mere 
trade, and that the concerns of newspaper-makers were conducted on ‘ independent 
principles!’ The proprietors, &c. should not exclaim against uncalled-for impertinence 
in Mr. Bulwer ; for his proposition is only in compliance with what those whom he 
represents desire ; ; and they, the readers of newspapers, never understood that pro- 
prietors, editors, and writers of newspapers, were to be placed on a footing with 
common traders, until now, when, for the last shift to save their own lives, these 
proprietors, &c, come out and assert the degrading fact themselves. But if these 
men are to be considered as traders, how do they expect to be ranked? They talk of 
‘ their concerns,’ just as if they were of as much importance in business as merchants, 
dealers in staple commodities, manufacturers of iron, woollen, or cotton, or trades- 
men of some sort, the convenience of whose shops is indispensably necessary to the 
community, like that of the shops of bakers, butchers, grocers, cheesemongers, 
linendrapers, &c. Their concerns, indeed: and the idea of a member of parliament 
‘ condescending to make the slightest communication with them ;’ just as if their 
concerns were any concern to the public ; as if it would do the nation any harm if the 
trade of every man of them were ruined to-morrow. ‘The newspaper-trade is a market 
overt, with an immense impost on all who attempt to enter it. How the dealers would 
precisely define the nature of their commodity, we are at a loss to imagine. They 
seem to us, however, to be like so many ci ipitalists, who, having employed their 
funds in the collecting of addled eggs, are ni aturally jealous of throwing the market 
really open to others, who, though not possessed of so much means to speculate with, 
would be likely to find more purchasers for eggs of a sounder quality. 

“ The que stion is, it is true, as Fraser says, one of more serious importance than 
may appear at first sight: serious, indeed, to the ‘ trade!’ and so much so, that we 
were not at all surprised when the government’s own proposition to take off taxes on 
the press was so quickly laid on the shelf after it had been broached.” 
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Here is some fraud, and much fudge. We distinctly asserted, that we con- 
sidered the general question of removing the stamp-duties offnewspapers as being 
of more serious importance than it appears at first sight; and therefore declined 
discussing it in a hasty manner. In the matter of its importance, the writer 
whose remarks we are copying will not differ with us— in fact, he extols it, as 
being much greater than we should be inclined to allow. If newspapers have 
such influence for good and evil as he contends —if they are matters of such 
intense national concern—surely whatever measure may affect their power, either 
for its increase or diminution, is worthy of more serious consideration than we 
could afford to give it in a brief note upon the letter of an anonymous corre- 
spondent. 

We did not say that the serious part of the business was what concerned the 
newspaper-trade. We looked far higher. But we did say, that there was aa- 
other point worthy of consideration, in reference to the commercial branch of the 
question. We could not help remarking on the impertinence of such a person 
as Bulwer (putting his own small private motives, whatever they might be, on 
one side) calling for laws which would vitally affect the interests of any body of 
tradesmen, without consulting those among them who could express their feelings 
or their views. We maintain that our remarks are just. 

“Ts it a trade, then?” ask these magazine-writers. We say, yes; whatever is 
bought and sold in fair and open market is matter of trade. We do not know 
what else it can be called. As for the jokes about the addled eggs, &c., we must 
let all that pass for wit—a commodity quite out of the line of us plain, practical, 
pound-and-pence people. The newspaper-trade is the trade of selling news- 
papers, as the butter-trade is the trade of selling butter. But “the ignorant 
public have been simple enough to suppose that it was not a mere trade, and 
think the concerns of newspaper-makers are conducted upon independent prin- 
ciples.” Ignorant and obtuse indeed must those be who can confound two 
things so distinct as the political or literary management of the newspapers with 
their mercantile value. The Tory, or the Whig, or the Radical principles of the 
paper may be as independent as you please, and yet the newspaper be worth 
so many thousands a-year, and therefore matter to be estimated by pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Here, then, is the “ trade ;” and we repeat, that the pro- 
prietors of newspapers, who are the persons primarily concerned in that trade, 
and the editors, or others immediately connected with their management, ought to 
be consulted, before the legislature, which has already intermeddled so materially 
in the “ trading” part of their concerns, meddles with them again in an opposite 
direction. We contend for it, as a fair principle, that parliament has no right, 
though it may have the power, to trifle in such a manner with any species of 
lawful property. 

With respect to the sneers at the humility of the newspaper-business, or its 
small importance to the world in general, we must say that they are far too aris- 
tocratic for us. We cannot see that there is any thing so very exalted in the 
station of a member of parliament, as to set him above consulting those who are 
able to give information on those subjects which he brings before the house; or, 
to come to the individual case before us, we have yet to learn that Mr. Bulwer 
holds a status in society to set him above Mr. Torrens or Mr. Walter, who are 
participant with himself in the awful dignity of M.P. We repeat, that all this is 
much too aristocratic for us, Tories though we are. Nobody, we suppose, imagines 
that newspapers are matters of prime necessity, or that they are to be compared 
with those commodities which fill the shops of butchers or bakers; but still those 
who have embarked money in them, on the faith of existing acts of parliament, 
are entitled to protection nevertheless. It was not deemed an act of enormous 
condescension for a committee of the House of Commons to examine evidence 
relative to the trade in dolls’ eyes, although the nation might certainly have con- 
Unued to exist, if every young lady in the land were compelled to dandle an 
eyeless doll. In the case of the newspapers, we find individuals who have paid 
hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of pounds to government in direct taxes— 
Who have advanced large sums, and employed many thousands of people in all 
departments — who have been under the constant coercion and surveillance of 
§0vernment for years, and reared under the existing system large properties ; 
and it is, we think, only fair, that if they are not to expect reciprocal protection, 
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they are at least entitled to attention. As to the observation, that “ it would do 
the nation no harm if the trade of every man of them were ruined to-morrow ;” 
that sort of argument might be extended to many things besides. It is the argu- 
ment @ fortiori with a vengeance. It would not do the nation any harm if all 
the householders of Kensington were ejected from their tenements, and their 
places supplied by the rabble of St. Giles’s to-morrow; but it would not be 
quite enough to prove that this proceeding would do the nation no harm, in order 
to justify its being attempted. 

We have said so much, merely to explain why it was we found fault with the 
cavalier manner in which the newspaper “ trade” has been treated; the imperti- 
nence being aggravated, when we consider that it originates with so small a per- 
sonage in the world of periodical literature as the editor of a declining magazine. 
It is nothing but fraud to say that we confound the main question, viz. What 
would the effect be of a greater diffusion of newspapers on the politics or litera- 
ture of the country, with the minor matter of how the remission of the stamp-duty 
would affect existing interests. Even on that point we have not offered any 
opinion ; we have however, we think, made out a case for some further inquiry. 


*.* Since “the above” was written, Lord Althorp has introduced his budget ; 
and he proposes to reduce the advertisement-duty, but keeps on the stamps, still 
continuing to declare them impolitic and unjustifiable. The advertisement-duty 
is to be 2s. for a first, 1s. 6d. for a second, 1s. for a third insertion. Now here is 
a sample of what we complained of. There is no man connected with the news- 
paper “ trade” who could not have proved to his lordship the utter stupidity of 
such an arrangement. It would take an army of clerks at the Stamp-Office to 
investigate what were and what were not first or last insertions, and the identity 
of advertisements would lead to perpetual quarrels and litigation. As the Age 
truly says, it would be a question whether the correction of the misprint of 
George Bobins into George Robins would not make a new advertisement ; and the 
advertisers and the Stamp-Office would be in a constant struggle to outwit each 
other. This tax has nothing to do with the principles of any paper —it is no 
impost on knowledge, except the knowledge conveyed by advertisements; and 
here the “ trade,” scorned as it is by the aristocratic magazine-men whom we are 
noticing, should have been consulted. Lord Althorp was so wise as not to do 
any thing of the kind. He acted on the advice given him, of not condescending, 
in his exalted capacity of member of parliament, to make the slightest communi- 
cation with any one of a set of persons, whose total ruin is a matter of indifference 
to all the world ; and we see the consequence—Ais lordship must abandon his project. 


We shall have one bungle the less ;—-though perhaps not—for another may be 
substituted in its place. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





